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HE Markandeya Purana, in parti- 
cular, discusses the nature of 
the Divine Mother known -аз 
Chandika and presents a most 
comprehensive treatment of the 
Ultimate Reality as conceived by 
Shakta thinkers. The Ultimate 
Reality in Monistic Agama litera- 
ture is a unity which is present- 
ed by Shiva and Shakti as its two 
moments or aspects. Both Shiva and Shakti are 
spiritual in essence and the duality does not con- 
tradiet the unity of the Ultimate Reality. The 
Ultimate Reality is an alogical or supra-logical prin- 
ciple. x 

The Markandeya Purana describes that prior to 
the first creation there was Chandika or Shakti alone. 
And it must be understood that this Chandika or 
Shakti is inseparably linked to Shiva. It is only when 
any reference is made to the event of creation that 
the aspect of Shakti of the Ultimaté Reality is empha- 
sised. In the. beginning of creation Chandika came 
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to be looked upon as Mahalaksmi, the First Creator. 
In her we find the transcendent conception of Chan- 
dika first transformed into an immanent one. But 
there is no radical difference between the two соп- 
ceptions. Looked at from the absolute point of view 
she is Chandika; whereas from the empirical 
standpoint she is regarded as Mahalakshmi, the 
Creator. 


The Mahalakshmi as non-different from Chandika 
is regarded as the equilibrium of the three gunas and 
serves as the baekground of all further evolution. She 
is described as having а facé and breasts dazzlingly 
white, her hands, thighs and knees are blue and her 
waist and feet are red. She wears variegated clothes 
and decorates herself with various gold ornaments 
and wreaths. She annoints her body with sweetly 
fragrant pastes. The ineffable splendour of her lovely 
and adorable person far outshining the hue of flash- 
ing gold pervades all quarters. At the time of battle 
she appears as a thousand-armed goddess and at 
times she manifests herself as a divinity possessing 
eighteen hands, wearing a rosary, a lotus, an arrow, 


| sword, a thunder-bolt, a mace, a discus, a trident, 
m axe, a conchshell, a bell, а noose,.a' lance, a rod, a 
hield, à bow, a goblet and a gourd. At normal times . 
the has only four hands and holds a pomegranate, · 
‚ mace, a shield and а goblet. She is seated on а lotus 
md carries the mystic figures of a serpent (symbol 
f Brahma), a linga (symbol of Rudra) and a yoni 
‘symbol of Vishnu) on her head. She із identified 
vith the goddess who assumed the form of a Divine 
female out of the energies of different gods and 
‘oddesses and slew the demon Mahisha, An account 
if her exploits is to be found.in the second book of 
he Saptashati. hee? | 

In the beginning of a cycle of creation Maha- 
ikshmi found herself all alone and wished to multiply 
ierself, Then from her proceeded a new emanation 
amed Mahakali as a consequence of the preponder- 
nce of the element of tamas in her. Thus Maha- 
‘ali is neither made nor created пог: begotten from 
fahalakshmi but she proceeds from the latter ac- 
ording to the operation of divine inertia. She is des- 
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that resembles pounded collyrium. She has as many 
as thirty glaring eyes, three in each of her ten faces. 
The ten mouths are all agape with the terrific fangs. 
The ten faces аге at once divinely beautiful and 
awe-inspiring. Round her ten heads she wears gar- 
lands of human skulls. Over her bosom’ and round 
her waist dangle horrible wreaths of headless trunks. 
Sometimes she has four hands and holds a sword, a 
- shield, a skull and a goblet. But she ts also described 
as possessing ten hands and ten feet. In her ten 
hands she wields a sword, an arrow, a mace, a pike, 
a discus, а conchshell, a bhusund?, an iron-bar 
(parigha), a bow and a human head with blood drip- 
ping from it. She is variously called Vishnumaya. 
Yoganidra and the like. At the time of universal dis- 
sclution when the two demons, Madhu and Kaitabha, 
were ready to kill Brahma he prayed to’this Mahakali 
to awaken Vishnu who was at the time enjoying 
deep slumber under her influence, In the first book 
of the Saptashati we ünd a detailed description of 
this second emanation from the Divine Mother, . 
After this second emanation there was yet ang- 
ther disturbance of the equilibrium in the divine 
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, nature of the Great Goddess. This time the sativa 


,Sarasvati, the third Divine Female -of the Blessed 
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element in her temporarily predominated.and Maha- 


Trinity, proceeded from Mahalakshmi: by the opera- 
tion of divine intelligence. Бле has:been described as 
the finest pattern of the fair sex. Her silver-white 
complexion does not hurt the eyes but soothes them 
like the mellow light of the full moon in autumn, In 
times of peace she holds а rosary,-a goad, a lyre and 
books in her four hands. But in times of war she 
wields in her eight hands an arrow, a'chib, a pike, a 
discus, а conchshell, a bell, a plough and a bow. It 
was this Mahasarasvati who appeared before the 
gods springing out of the body of Gauri, the consort 
of Shiva and later on killed the demons, Shumbha and 
Nishumbha. The third book of the Septashati records 
a description of the exploits of Mahasarasvati. 


The basic unity of the’ three Divine Females 
Maha!akshmi, Mahakali and Mahasarasvati—consti- 
tutes the background of the Shakta conception of 
Trinity. By the Shakta conception of Trinity is meant 
the mysterius manifestation of one Great Goddess 
Chandika in the form of the three goddesses each 
subsisting distinct in the same identical Divine : : 
Nature. The Shakias speck of the mystery of the ^ 
Blessed Trinity because they think that they are stat- ' wat, 
ing a truth which . is beyond. the ken.of human ^ р 
reasoning. As, far as human experience goes wherever [^ 
there is à pluraliby of persons there.is a plurality of IFAD 
individual nature. Without the authority of the mM 
sacred texts № would never have been possible for us мерт 
to conceive a thing as absolute identity of nature in AY do 
three distinct persons. These three Divine Females XS 
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INDIA RESURGENT 


By Prof. PRIYA RANJAN SEN 


NDEPENDENCE celebration of 
India have sounded this year а 
new note. We have witnessed all 
through India manifestation of a 
widespread joy. Certainly it was 
quite proper that our people 
should feel it like that. Liberty 
is a prize considered rightly to 
be the highest in the world. 

“Give me liberey or give mé 
death”, that wag the cry raised on the eve of the 
war for American Independence. The Dutch under 
William. the Silent, Prince of Orange, decided to 
give Holland back to the sea when a Spanish Armada 
was threatening its liberty. That is how liberty 
should be assessed. How many people in our country 
— young and old — in all the varied walks of life — 
had given their very best for the cause of Indian 
independence ! 

_ One of India’s brightest sons on a visit to the 
States in the nineties of the last century was told 
by an old man that the West would listen- to the 
East but only after India had regained her inde- 
pendence. This moved our hearts in our boyhood 
and we dreamt of India powerful among the nations 
-—powerful in the cause of good. India resurgent, 
would be ‘heard with respect in the United Assembly 
of Nations. We did not then pause to think what 
the complexion of new India- would be--whether it 
would be a Hindu India or Muslim India. It would 
have been sufficient for us, we thought, if we could 
only get rid of foreign domination. We did not 
want anything further in those times. 





Now that the independence of India is an ac- 
complished fact, we hear from some critics that this 
is а sham indépendence—that the economic indè- 
репдепбе has yêt to comé—that it is only a. half 
way to real independence. We who were brought 
up in the atmosphere of the Swadeshi days did not 


and do aot get mitch atore by such remarks. We. 


réallsed even then, as we do realise now, that given 
politica) independence. other things would follow. 
And even tüday when surely we have fallen far 
short of the ideal, we feel that we are on thé right 
track having regained Эйт political Independence. 


і remember а book which was а favourite with 
us in our youth—Paul Riensch’s “Politica and In- 
tellectual Currents ip the Far East’ with а chapter 
on "Energism in the Orient". As we look at India 
now we find that the political philosopher had a 
shrewd guess at the true victure of things which 
was coming (nto shape. 

ECONOMY AND EDUCATION 

Let us take for example education. A friend 
told ‹ ше one day that there could not be any 
improvement in education unless money was forth- 
coming to keep the teacliérs at least just above the 
want. [n his opinion it would be possible only if 
the Government had acceded to the demand of setting 
apart 20 per cént of its revenue for the cause of 


education. Such a step would necessarily depend 
upon severe cuts in the defenée budget, That would 
mean farewell to war+-éven a defensive war. А 
revolutionary step no doubt, but How far that would 
be practicable is the question. Alternatively, if the 
Government had fixed up the highest pay which any- 
one—either in Government or private employ—could 
draw (not more than Rs, 500/-), then such a step, 
revolutionary no doubt, could make it possible for 
the teachers to draw livirig wages through their nor- 
mal work. But everi Such a févolutionary attitude, 
however desirable, is not easy to find. To speak the 


: truth. we feel disappointed at what little has been 


done for adult education or for removal of illiteracy. 


But I would like that we measured not the 
achievement but the strong desire all through the 
country to go ahead for education, This year in 
particular the colleges have nó accommodation. We 
have been taken unawares and it 15 certain that our 
statesmen and educationists baffled in thetr calcula- 
tions would have to take théir cue from the mass. 
When I read of the huge sumi set apart for improve- 
ment in the teaching of science and the provision for 
equipping High Schools with suitable labératories and 
all these in course of two years, I feel that somehow 
or other things are moving. 


Things are moving also in the miatter of explor: 
ing mineral wealth. India’s mineral wéalth has beer 
a hidden reserve. In the context of today such hidden 
reserve has to bê explored and it has tó be found 
out how much we could utilisé, In the Madhya 
Pradesh, the Vindhya Pradesh, éven m West Bengal 
and Assam, there has been an earnest attempt to 
find out what mother Earth has in store for us. 
Even as 1 táké into account the Steel plant at 
Rourkella all-by itself, Г cannot help thitiking that 
it wil be à big stride towards thé solution of the 
unemployment problém Coérifining our attention to 
a selected area in the eastern réglon-—the fertilizer 
works at Sindri, the thermal! plant at Bokharo, 
Tilaiya Dam. Konar Dam, Chittdratijan Locomotive 
Works where locomotives are béing madé—we ` find 
а well-planned and a wel éxecuted scheme to tir 
at least a part of India into an industria! area, The 
cause of agriculture is by no means neglected. India 
will always ‘remain largely an agricultural country. 
But agriculture in order to be her strong point cen- 
not afford ány more to depend on the sweét will 
of {һө rainy séason. That explairis the big irrigation 
projects and.the small irrigation projects. í 


A MIGHTY TASK 


Recently the Bhakra Nangal dam was opened by 
Pandit Nehru and we are told that № was sound to 
produce an additional егор worth Rs, 115 to 200 crores 
annually, [t almost takes our breath away, and we 
have to agree with Pandit Nehru that we have before 
us a mighty task. 

АП these require careful co-ordination and 
careful planning and the Government of Indis has 

- (Continued On Page 32) 
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T is well known that we owe 
to our primitive ancestors the 
Cults of Father-God and. Mother- 
Goddess, of linga and. yoni in 
their symbolised forms, which 
were gradually incorporated in 
the Aryan Cults, and ultimately 
resulted in the two most popular, 
cults of later times, the Saivism 
and Saktism. Many figurines 





identified as Mother-Goddess have been discovered 


in different pre-historic sites of India. In Orissa 
many implements of the paleolithic and meilithic 
ages have been discovered at different sites, like 
Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Ranpur, Angul, Athagarh 
etc. proving thereby that there was а pre- 
historic belt along the north-western hilly regions 
of Orissa. But unfortunately, no object relating to 
cult of Father-God or Mother-Goddess has yet been 
found. Though no figure of Mother-Goddess has bsen 
discovered, yet we have reasons to belleve that the 
worship of the Mother-Goddess in Orissa was рге- 
valent from the earliest period down to later azés. 
when it revealed itself in the form of Saktism. It is 
interesting to note that the name of Goddess Stam- 
bhesvari is mentioned in copper plates of Orissa of 
the late medieval period. Stambliesvari is only the 
aryanised refined name of Khambesva-i The abori- 
ginal people of Orissa, зресіёПу the Sabaras of 
Ganjam Agency, still worship a deity conststing of 
a wodden pole. This shows that worship of Mother- 
Goddess was prevalent all along among the primitive 
inhabitants of Orissa. | 

With the spréad of Aryan culture in Orissa, the 
Cult of Devi was also introduced. The earliest repre- 
sentation of Devi image is to be found in the Ananta 
Gumpha of Khandagir| caves, where she is repre- 
sented as standing on lotus with two elephants 
pouring water on her out of two jars. She holds lotus 
stalks in her two hands, (Vide plate facing page 124 


of the History of Orissa, Vol. I by R. D. Banerjee). 


Probably, the next sculptural representation of 
Mother-Gcoddess we find at Jajpur, the ancient 
Viraja Kshetra mentioned in the Mahabharata. The 
presiding delty is a two-handed Mahlsamarddini 
assigned to pre-Gupta age by Ramaprasad Chanda. 
She, strikes the demon Mahisa with the spear held 





the Vaital temple, 
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AN SCULPTURE 


in her right hand and holds the tall with her left 
hand. (Vide, M.A.S.I. No. 44, p. 4.) 

The mention of Viraja Khetra in the Mahabha- 
rata takes back the antiquity of Sakti worship in 
Orissa to at least 3rd century A.D. if not earlier. 
The iconographic features of the Devi noted above 
confirms the view. | 


` From that early period, the cult began to gain 
popularity gradually, and with the spread of Saivism 
in Orissa, it acquired more and more importance, as 
evident from various representation of Mother- 
Goddess as an independent cult-delty, and also, as a 
subsidiary deity in the Saiva temples. 


MAHISAMARDDINI IMAGES 


We find the next interesting representation of 
Mahisantarddini in the northern wail of the temple, 
Markandesvar, in Bhubanesvara. It is a four-handed 
delty of the same type as Viraja of Jajpur. In the 
upper right hand she holds à spéar which has pierced. 
into the body of the Mahisasura. In the lower right 
hand there is a sword. The upper left hand is bro- 
ken. With the lower left one the Goddess holds the 
tail of the  Mahisasura who is represented as à 
buffalo in running-away attitude. It resembles very 
much the Mahisamarddini image in the Bhumara 
temple of Gupta age. (Vide М.А.5.Г, No. 16, pl. 
XIV6). In view of this, the sculpture may be assigned 
to about the 5th or 6th century A.D, Iconographi- 
cally, as also, sculpturally, the figure may be regarded 
as the next stage in the evolution of Mahisa- 
marddini images in Orissa, 

Next we come to elght-handed Mahisamarddini 
image in the northern wall of the Valtal temple of 
Bhubanesvara. She holds sword, trident, tanka and 
а rod in the right hand, and shield, tanka (?) and 
snake in the three’ left hands. The fourth left hand 
is placed on tHe face of the Mahisasura pressing it 
down. The trident has pierced the néck of the demon. 
The buffalo is represented in fighting attitude. Thus 
we find that the Vaital image has twice the number 
of hands than that of the Markandesvar image. 
Besides, the attitude of the demon 1$ also changed. 
The terrified running-away pose in case of Jajpur and 
Markandesvar images is changed into a stiff fighting 
attitude. 

In the premises of the Sisiresvar temple adjoining 
there is a figure of ten-handed 


wn 


м 
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Mahisamarddini of the same type age the Vaital 
temple image. She‘has sword, arrow, trident, chakra 
and tanka in the right hands, and shield, bow, axe 
and snake in her four left hands, The fifth left hand 
is pressing down the face of the demon, The right 
leg of Devi is planted firmly on the Hense shoulder of 
the demon. 

Recently, а rare image of twelve Handed’ Mahisa- 
marddini has been acquired by the Orissa Museum. 
Sculpturally, it belongs to the same class as the 
images of Vaital and Sisiresvara temples with differ- 
ence in the number of hands and the weapons held 
by them. In the right hands are held sword, trident, 
arrow, short sword (2), vajra. In .the.left hands, 


there are a trident-like object, shield, tanka, and-2 
human head held by hair. With {һе fifth hand Devi 
is grappling the neck ofa standing figure. 


All the above images: belong: to one, class though 
they differ in the number of: hands and attributes 
of Devi, and are assignable to about «the 7th: century 
AD. 


SIMHAVAHINI IMAGES ui 


Besides Mahisamarddini, we find other types of 


Durga or Simhavahini. images іп Orissa. They 
represent the pacific: form of Devi. In the earliest 
types, Mother-Goddess is represented with two ог four 
hands. There is a two-handed . Devi image in the 
Museum, She-.stands in a; graceful pose holding a 
flower in the right hand. Unfortunately, her left 
hand is broken near. the wrist; so it. cannot be said 

what she -held in that hand. It-is assignable to the 
‚ү period as the Vaital temple image. referred to 
above. 


Some four-handed type of standing figures of the 
Mother-Goddess of about 6th—7th century A.D. are 
found in some Bhubaneswar temples. She has 
matted hair; in the two upper hands are held a 
curved sword and а rosary; one.of the lower hands is 
shown in varada pose, and in ‘the other, she holds a 


citron fruit. On the two sides, just below ‘the two 


lower hands, ‘are two dwarf female figures each hold- 
ing offerings (?) in а basket over their heads, - One 
such figure is in the compound of the Lingaraj temple, 
and another in the northern niche of the Svarnaja- 
lesvara.temple. The figures are simple without any 
profusion of ornamentation, 


Four-handed Simhavahini images of about the 
same period, as the above image, have also been found. 
There is one such fine figure in the Museum, Devi 
is seated in lalita-sana on the back of the couchant 
lion. The upper right hand is broken, the lower one 
js in varada pose: the upper left hand, which is 
broken, holds ч trident.. The lower one is broken. 


Another such image is found іп the village Kupari : 


in the Soro P.S. of Balasore District. She has a 
curved sword and a rosary in upper two hands. - In 
the lower right hand she holds a citron fruit, while 
the lower left. hand is -shown in varada pose. She is 
seated on lalita posture with the couchant lion below 
her left foot. There is another broken image of Sim- 
havahini Durga of later age in the Museum, She 
holds pasa and ankusa. (?) in the upper right and 
left hands respectively and a lotus in the lower leit 


"hand. The other hand is broken. 


PARVATI IMAGES 


Parvati images of late medieval period with 
different attributes are found in different parts of 
Orissa. The Parvati image im the Lingaraj temple 
premises is а two-handed deity with lotus and a pot 


Patrika | 





in two hands, A Parvati image which was found at 
Chouduar near Cuttack is now preserved in the. 
Museum. She is a standing figure with four hands, 
but unfortunately, all ‘her hands. are broken. From 
the traces left, it appears, she held the figures of Siva 
and Ganesa in the upper two hands, Probably, 
rosary and waterpot were held in the lower hands. 
Another image holds two lotuses in upper two hands, 
while the lower two hands are shown in varada and 
abhaya poses. These are all images of Durga in her 
santa or pacific form. | 
Before concluding, I must refer to yogini and 
matrika images. The earliest matrika images, 7 in 
number with: Virabhadra and Ganesa on two sides, 
are' to be found in the Parasuramesvara temple 
assignable to about the 7th century A.D. They are 
Brahmani, Mahesvari, Kaumari, Vaishnavi, Indrani, 
Varahi, and Chamunda, Brahmani has four faces. She 
holds rosary and citron fruit in the two right hands, 
sword (7?) and a waterpot in the left hands, Mahes- 
vari has also four hands. She holds rosary and 
citron fruit in the right hands and a pot and trident ' 
in the left hands. Kaumari has two hands holding 
citron and sula, Vaishnavi holds a chakra and citron” 
fruit in right hands, The upper left hand is broken, 
while there is a pot in the lower left hand. Indrani 
is two-handed with a vajra and a pot in the two 
hands, Varahi is four-handed with a pot belley. She 
has a flower and fish in the two right hands, and axe 
and pot in the left hands. Chamunda is a flerce- 
looking emaciated figure with axe and pot in two 


(Continued On Page 16). 
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©) TRY to read' the mind of that 
class of people: whc from time 





upon the Puja festival as. an 


4. ing the life amidst the worries 
? and miseries that fresh and blood 
are heir to. The Indian society 
has evolved in the course of the 
last few thousand years on c2r- 
tain basis. But I do not know if that basis is go- 
ing to still exist or it is in the process of cam- 
plete. liquidation in the present circumstances. The 
basis of Indian society has all along been agricultural 
economy. The entire life was connected with the 
process of agriculture from date to date . and from 


month to month. The Puja comes after the rains and ' 


after the toil of the peasant through the mud of che 
field is over. This is an occasion for relaxation end 
rejoicing and this is the time when the Godcess 
descends upon earth to shower her blessings on her 
children. 

` But if a person remains worried and engaged 
throughout the year to meet his increasing demands 


of life, often without success, is it possible on his part - 


to find in the Puja a special occasion for relaxation? 
The basis of the society, viz., the agricultural economy 
is rapidly undergoing a violent change. If the change 


had been a planned one and if the new economy had ` 


been an invited welcome guest, then perhaps the 
situation would have been much еаѕізг. But what 
is actually happening is that while all the implica- 
tions of an industrial economy have been in prac- 
tice accepted, the agricultural economy is still much 
talked of and extolled. 


Today the leadership of the country is wavering 
between the fast disappearing agricultural economy 
and the slowly entering industrial economy, Gandhiji 
showed the way how the best in the agricultural 
economy can be achieved and how an ideal society can 
be built on the basis of agricultural economy, Every- 
body to-day has got lip-sympathy for whatever 
Gandhiji stood for. Occasional talks of furtherance 


of cottage industries and development of rural areas ' 


on Gandhtan lines are heard and the Government 


of the. day also spent quite a lot for that ostensible ° 
purpose. But’ the fact remains that the implications: 


of the Gandhian line have been definitely given up 
and; thercfore, any money and energy spent in that 
line are al waste, 


21 immemorial have -beén looking: 


occasion for rejoicing and enjcy- 


ie. in about seven 





By Dr. HAREKRUSHNA MAHTAB 


One instance will make clear what I try to make : 
out. The standard of life which has been held out 
to the people in the villages by the leadership of 
ihe country is known from the prospects and ameni- 
ties provided in the Community Project areas. Several 


thousand villages have now-been covered by these 
projects and: by the end of the Second Five-Year Plan, 
years, the whole country is 
expected to be covered by the Community Project 


` Scheme, Highly qualified doctors have been placed in 


the areas where the Community Project is in spera- 
tion. Qualified nurses have ‘been posted. Jeep is ' the 
normal conveyance for all work. The lowest worker 
in the scheme who is known as the  village-level 
worker gets Rs. 120|- p.m. as salary and 1s given free 
accommodation, He is at the most a Matriculate with 
six months’ training in village work. Good pucca 
buildings are constructed as Recreation Centres for 
the villagers. Roads must be about 30 ft. wide. So on 
and so forth. This.is a good prospect for the villagers 
no doubt. When all these are accomplished ‘the village 
becomes a small township. But the paradox is that 
all along with this programme introduction-of Cottage . 
Industries, such as Spinning, Paddy-husking also 
are attempted to be introduced. Do these occupa- 
tions fit in with the standard of-living which has 
been. placed before the villagers? Can the villagers 
earn sufficiently from these Cottage industries to 
meet the expenditure whieh they will have to incur in 
order to maintain the standard of living placed , 
before them? The villager who was reconeiling to the 
treatment of а Vaidya is now getting accustomed to 
the services of highly qualified doctors and to the use 
of up-to-date medicines, which are no doubt costly. 
The salary which Ваз been provided for the village- 
level worker is bound to create dissatisfaction in other 
services where the salaries are much lower in spite 
of the persons having much higher qualifications 
and training. 


‘Naturally it should be dud that the salaries 
in other spheres should also increase in proportion. 
When all these happen, thé cost of maintaining these 
schemes and also of administration must go much 
higher. Wherefrom then the money wil come? It is 
said that people will pay more and a stage will come ` 
in the Community Project atea where the people out 
of their own exertions wil manage the standafd to 
which they are being made accustomed. But does 
the income of the villager increase by any means? If 
it is said that better cultivation will bring bim some 
more income, is it expected that the cultivation 


itself wil] bring in sufficient income. to maintain the: : 





standard of modern urban life? Can the Cottage In- 
dusiries, run without electricity, provide him that 
income? As far as I see it is not possible. The standard 
which has been laid down is the standard based . 


ed to co-ordinate all activities on that line. | 
CONVERSION OF ECONOMY ~ | 


' The agricultural economy of the olden. days can 
be converted into ап industrial economy, ії ~ the 
processing of all agricultural products is taken up.by . 
the.agriculturists himself and if for that he uses small 
and up-to-date machines which are run with electri- 
city. The basic schools, which have become really 
unreal today because of their insistence -on teaching 
rudimentary cottage industries, can become the real 
centres of education, if they can teach the use of small 
and up-to- date machineries run with electricity. If 
the processing of agricultural products is done in- the 
villages, then ultimately the villages will be converted 
into small townships, the . agriculturists, earning _ 
something substantially more from the processing, in ' 
addition to what they get from cultivation and thereby 


meeting the additional expenditure which һе im- 
proved standard of living brings about. The bigger. 
cities wil not necessarily be reduced in any. way. 


Those industries which have nothing: much ‘го’ ‘do 
with agriculture will prosper in the cities. А pro- 
gramme of industrialisation beginning trom smal!- 
scale industries for the processing of agricultural” 


on · 
industrial economy. That being so, it should be-plann- >. 


EI 


y 


products working in the villages to the- development „ ae 


of large-scale basic industries in the cities can 
easily drawn up if only the mind of the: Leaders 
made up. 


.is 


е 


"Ihe entire: land system. which was in id dor: 
hundreds of years is now fast disappearing. The' 
Zamindari system ‘is gone-‘now. The - talk is: about ` 
fixing а ceiling on land which means that the land - 
will no longer be the private: property: cf anybody. ` 
This programme ої. alienating- the personal interest: 
of a person from the clutches of land, should. be 
supplemented by introducing a regular plan of indus- 
trialisation right from the stage of agriculture. Other- ` 


be” 


wise ib seems to me clear that all our land reforms | 
will end in making the poor still poorer and ihe: 
country no:gainer on the whole. If we go to the root ` 


of the problem. of unemployment; especially of the 


middle-class people, we will find out that the fast dis- ` 


appearance of the old agricultural -econsniy is res- ` 
ponsible for it. Zamindars of the olden days havirig ' 


only an income of say Rs. 25,000|- had certainly. more ' 


employment potential than any: service-man ‘having : 
that müch of income, Anybody connected with egri- ' 
culture'used to have a number of dependants : 
according to the resources and income of the person 


concerned. Now that is gone. But it should be replaced | 


by another well-planned economy and that economy ' 


is- the industrial economy as will suit the conditions ' 


of India, particularly the villages of India. | : 
FUTURE NOT BRIGHT AT ALL ; 


To revert to the main topie, that ts, the future òt i 


the Puja we should remember that so long the Puja. 
has been the central feature of agricultural life. 
What wil be its future when India takes to industrial 
Не willy-nilly? In the rural areas today where ' 
Zamindars used to observe the Puja on a grand scale 
here-to-fore, not a bell is ringing nor a light is lit. 


Who will take the place of the olden land-lords? In ` 
the шай areas common people combine and manage : 
to observe the festival fointly. But 15 this possible.on , 
a large-scale? I have noticed in many places the . 


Car festivals have suffered because large number of 


people do not gather together to supply the man- . 


power to pull the Car. Those who used to order people 
to'pull the Car are no longer there, The system 


the . 


# 


of c 


"л 


^ 16.15 not an-easy matter to collect money for. 
‘festivals. Frankly speaking, the future’ of the Puja 
-and ‘the-like festivals: does not appear -to be bright 


Y ug 


. which the Community Project is 


апу festival has its own deity. If 


Hirn Вара Ранк 


Jagir has: disappeared: The same is the problem with 


‘the Puja festival also in the changed conditions in, 


the rural areas. Who will take the initiative іп 
maintaining these festivals ‘and give the opportunity 
to others to enjoy once.a while in their dreary life? 
Those who are expected to take the initiative have 
neither. the faith nor any. other interest in the matter. 
these 


at ali. 

‘But TI have a suggestion to make and'T- am almost 
sure the suggestion will be simply laughed at and 
turned-down as either impossible or ridiculous in the 
present circumstances. My ‘suggestion 15 that these 


.festivals should be taken over by the State. It is one 


of the functions of the State to provide opportunities 
for’ enjoyment and recreation. The-only .sure means 
of providing recreation in the rural areas are these 
festivals and not the so-called Recreation Centres: 
building up. The 
argument. that the State. being Secular cannot.spend - 
money on religious festivals is ‘not tenable. In India 
everything in that sense is connected with religion and 
Secularism УЛП 
mean that the State will have nothing to do with 


‚ anything having’ any: connection with any religious 


practice, then it will be completely cut off from the 
general: people. . 
2 Secularism in its truest sense means that it should 
not allow-any preference of one religion -to another. 
The State should: take interest not.only in the Hindu 
festivals, but also in other festivals where the number 
of. : people- residing in a particular area deserve . it. 
It ds. futile , to-expect that the Indian masses will 


“Ina, few years turn. away from religions and take to. 


card and. billard playing in Club Houses. ‘The 


' State, cannot provide recreation by means of building 


Club. "Houses. Recreation can be provided only by. 
taking.up the festivals which are people's own. In 
obher.countries, the religious festivals have gradually 
changed their original forms. Nevertheless they ате · 
still. flourishing with the active help. of all concerned 
including the State. I don’t think why we should have 
a-perverse view of Secularism 1n India, The ‘naticnal 
life. cannot. afford to. keep away. from the : actual life 
of millions of people. We are bound up closély with 
what is called “religious festivals.” Puja is the proof. 
of that and, therefore, it has a demand on the State 
in the- changed. circumstances. 





Goddess In Orissan Sculpture 


` (Continued From Page 14) 


right hands and trident and skull in, the other two 
hands. 

"The Matrika images of later period differed in 
style. from the images deseribed above. They are all 
representéd. in sculpture as pot-bellied four-handed 
figures with a child seated on the left thigh. (Vide 
M.A.S.l. No. 44, pp. 14-19). Besides the Matrika 
images, there are two yogini pitkas in Orissa. One 
at Hirapur, near Bhubaneswar and the other at 
Ranipur Jhàrial in Bolangir, where we find figures of 
64. yoginis along with Mahamaya, the presiding God- 
dess. The description of the yoginis oi Hirapur are 
given in the Orissa Historica] Research Journal (Vol. 
IT, pt.2, pp.23 ff). Most of the yoginis are two- handed 
standing figures, some are. four-handed. ` They are- 
ail tantric ‘deities. 

' It may be noted that the images of the Buddhist 


counterpart of Brahmanieal Mother-Goddess in her 


different aspects, and forms are also found all over. 
Orissa, proving thereby that the cult of Mother- 
Goddess: was not confined to the Hindus alone, (Vide, 
Archaeological Survey of Mayurbhanj, Vel, I, Iniro- 
duction, pp. IXXVII ff). 


x. 
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INDIA'S ROLE IN ASIAN UNITY 


By Dr. RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 


HE Identity of Land and Dharma: 
f The basic Indian historic ideal 
‘across the centuries, particularly 
stressed in those when the coun- 


iggression from outside is that 
he land is Dharma and Dharma 
is the land. This has been the 
precious gift of the Rig-Vedic 
Aryans'to the sub-continent. The. 





fundamental conception that Bharat and Dharma are. 
identical and that neither Dharma nor its favoured . 


homeland can perish, in spite of the vicissitudes of 


history, kept alive the faith. of the people in political - 


crises and defeats through the millenniums. These 
were strongly.reinforced in the spacious epoch of 
Gupta imperialism by Puranic myths and institutions. 


The name Bharata for the country was also 


first made current by the latter. The invasions of ` 


India. had never been like avalanches sweeping away 
‘every State, institution and culture before them. 
Thus in spite of the vulnerability of the north-western 
frontiers she hardly ever developed racialism or natio- 
nalism of the European pattern. On the whole, bees 
shiftings of races and conquests were in fact muct 

less evident in the march of history in India then 
in’ Europe. "The Vishnu Purana,’ the saga of the 


Imperial Guptas. that revivified the Vedic сспсер- - 
tion of the identity of land and Dharma in a favoured _ 
epoch witnessing both an unprecedented absorption. 


of congeries of foreign stocks and external expansion 
of Indian culture, included Gandhara, the Indus and 
the Kabul Valleys and Kashmir within the borders of 
India; while Kalidasa, the national poet of the Gupta 


age, extended the geographical horizon of Bharata- 


varsha to the Hindukush and the Oxus basin, includ- 


ing regions, which even.up to the time ot the Muslim : 


conquest were ruled by kings of Indian derivation 
and bore ОВИ names апа the impress of Indian 
culture. 


The earliest precise geographical delimitation of 
India is that of Panini, who includes in the country’s 
northern division, called Udicya, Gandhara, Kapisa, 
Balhika and Kamboja, fringed by the river Oxus 
and extending farthest north to Prakanva or Fer- 
ghana and west to Balhika or Balkh. The loss of the 
north-west frontier from Kandahar to Kashmir and 
Peshawar to Samarkhand had always threatened the 
peace and unity of India through the ages, The age- 
old route of migration and invasion lay through the 
Oxus, the Kabul and the Indus valleys via Kashmir 
and the Punjab to the plains of Hindustan. Ou the 
other hand, Indian culture, religion and trade mightily 
influenced. Central Asia and China, especially in 
those periods when she -controlled the Inner Asian 
land-routes, the most ancient highways of the world 
traversed across the millennia by caravans laden 
with the cotton goods and spices of India, the siks 
of China and the glasswares and wines of the Medi- 
terranean region. It is these Inner Asia roads that 
had been the channels through which the religions 
and arts of India, China, Iran, and the Middie Mest 
mightily but peacefully infiuenced one another; while 


e 


try encountered. invasion and - 


these were also crossed and recrossed by barbarian 
invaders from the prairies and dry grasslands іп 
search of wealth and comfort in the warm, fertile 
lands of the periphery, Akbar's minister Abul Fazal 
remarked :—'"The wise of ancient times considered 
Kabul and Kandahar as the firm gates of Hindostan, 
the one leading-to Turkistan and the other to Persia. 
The custody -of those highways secured India from 
foreign invaders and they are likewise the appropriate 
portals to foreign travel" 


Britain after her conquest of India sealed the 
north-western land-routes for stability and security 
and thus isolated the country from the rest of Asia 
but not before she sent Alexander Burnes as early 
as 1831 to Afghanistan for carrying out negotiations 
with the State. preliminary to the despatch of an 
expeditionary force that occupied Kandahar, Ghazni 
and Kabul in 1858. This was followed by a rebellion 
in Afghanistan, the disastrous retreat of the British 
Army from Kabul to Jalalabad, Lord Ellenborouzh's 
revenge and plunder of Kabul and ultimate with- 
drawal from the Afghan “Hornet’s nest”, It was, 
however, after the 2nd Afghan War (1878—1880) 
precipitated by Russia’s approach to the Indian 


- borderlands that Britain's forward policy and attempt 


to ‘secure a strategic frontier in the valley of Kabul 
and extend her influence in Central Asia eased. The 
political isolation of India is the great landmark 
which separates India’s present from the past. 


CULTURAL TIES WITH ASIA 


` Thrice іп the course of her history, India could 
give lasting unity to a considerable part of Asia 
from about the beginning of this millennium up to 
the fourth century A.D. : (1) when Buddhism after 
the conversion of Gandhara and entire Indo-Tranian 
borderland ‘from Kandahar to Bactria (described as 
“White India” by the Greeks) by the Asokan mission- 
aries, conquered Central Asia or “Serindia” and North 
China; (2) the second time during the Golden age of 
Gupta culture, extending about half a millennium, 
from the 4th to the 8th century A.D., when Mahayana 
Buddhism spread from Jalandhara and Gandhara to 
Western Asia, Turkistan and China, and Hindu colo- 
nies and kingdoms rose in South-eastern Asia from 
Suvarnadwipa to Kambuja; (3) and the third time 
when under the Palas the Tantrika renaissance of 
culture and art in Ganda, covering another half e 
millennium, from the 8th to the end of the 13th 
century A.D. extended to Nepal, Tibet, Further India 
and Indonesia. 


For wellnigh twenty centuries India through her 
Scriptures Buddhist, Brahmanical, Tantrika and 
Siddhanatha, as well as noble works of art effected 
a silent and peaceful spread of her morals, manners 
and culture among the less advanced peoples of 
Central and South-eastern Asia from Syria to Kam- | 
buja and from Korea to Ceylon. Buddhism brought: 
about a eultural and spiritual unity of almost the 
whole continent of Asia for at least about a thousand 
years, just as Christianity did in Europe, and the 
entire Buddhist world used Sanskrit as the commen 
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language as Europe used Latin, Great unlversitles in 
different countries in Asia such as Nalanda, Vikrama- 
.gila and Valabhi in India, Navasangharama in Balkh, 
Gandhara in Khotam, Ch'angn gan Lo-Yang апа 


Nanking in China, Anuradhapur in Ceylon, Srivijaya.. Ta dimost every village. 


in Sumatra and Dvaravati in giam taught, in the same , 


Amrita, Bazar . Patrika, 


eS 
ES 5 —— 


tains of Bharatavarsha are distributed а the 
length and breadth of the continent, including sites 
of the Himalayas as well as in the far south upto 
the Setubandha. The most famous temples of the > 
pre-historic deities of India, Siva and the Mother- 
goddess, are scattered throughout the land and in 
Indian literature, religion, phi- 
""josophy, art and ritual as well "as; ‘the- universal and 


language and elaborated the same myths and cults - ' L éternal Smriti law, interpreted by the Universities, 


for centuries. Similarly Sarnath, Mathura, Ajanta, 


Gandhara and Amaravati in India; Yunkang and Tun 
Huang in China, Horyuji in Japan, Angkor Вот in 
Cambodia, Borebodur in Java, Pagan in Burma and. 
Sigiriya in Ceylon recorded similar noble visions of | 
beauty and compassion in stone. کر‎ 


‘There were ‘three holy ' Jands of ` Buddhism, ` 


sanctifled by the Buddha relies and legends, one in . 
ihe Ganges Valley, another in the uplands "of Gen- ` 


dhara and the‘ third in the upper. valleys of. "Mekong: . 
and the Red River. 
to- the ‘borders of Syria ‘continued "Buddhist until thé, 
rise et the kingdom of Gházni її 962 AD. "while it 


was: ошу һе eonversion: Чо: Islam in the’ fifteenth ^ E 


century and the threat ‘tô Indiah ‘shipping, “from | 
Portuguese piracy in the isiktéenth ` ‘century ` = that.” 
brcke the ancient cultural? ties Been Indig and. 
ine South- East Asia. S 


Ove Run aes 
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FUNDAMENTAL UNITY : Aud o. 
| to Asian "unity - 


India's historic contributions 
were the outcome of the extension of her ancient 
spirit of universalism, her religious conceptions of, 
the: Universal ‘Man and the Universal "Community ` 
and her political -doctrine of a Universal Culture. 
State by which she could weld together in ‘her’ own: 


soil divergent, races and cultures,.many:*:of* пов. 
were enemies- and foreieners—Yavanas, Заказ; Рага--. 


sikas and Huns—into a unity: "The.Brahmanienl pre-* 
dilection for’ symmetry in every’ sphere of existence 


led the scholastics to adopt and elaborate-the' fiction <. 


of Varnasankara (admixtute of Varnas) that. ¢peried 


the .gates- of Hindu .Soglety &o^both:the:foreien ^ 
Mleehhas and the indigenous :Ajivas (artisan group$:'" 


The list of mixed castes. started -by + Gautamg : алй 
Apastamba (6th to 4th ‘century B.C) was 
mously expanded by Baudhayana and Manu (about 
5th, century A.D). Manu's, Vratyas and. Vrshalas re- 
present. ihe Yavanas or. ;Parasikas- 
Hinduism. “The Sudra is thé fourth -varna; there-is.: 
no fifth varna,” Manu ‚ declares. - 
flourished in the Gupta period,. gave status not only.. 
to the Sudras, but to the. foreign . stocks - -and., the s 
semi-Hindüised border peopies.. "The. famous: 
méntator оп‘ Manu, Medhatithi asserted several.’ 
centuries later that it was. only the Hindu. ‘echeme of: 
life that grounds itself on. Dharma which. 45. essen- .. 
tial in the cónceptiod.of Aryavarta, that-was. по. 
mere „gepgraphical demarcation. He .observes:—"A . 


king., of; „Meritorious conduct could, ‚ conquer even. the ^. 
establish, CRaturvürn, ya... there, <. 


lard, ot: Mlechhas, 
assign. Did the Mleenhas. A position occupied by....the, , 
Chandalx ‘in Aryavarta’.and. render. that. јада ав: fib. 
for заст lee of Aryavartá itself.” If 15 thus culture., 
Le., ‘the, "мау of living: according: to Dharma which., 


defiiés the boundaries” of, Aryavaria—the: Karmar n. 
bhumi or ihe land of rifes. cand, sacraments- and “not... 


bhogabkiint or thé land; ‘of. enjoyment, ри ae 


In spite of her varied ditate soll ^ and "epe 
graphy and differences among the: tates and “peoples, 


the -fundamental unity of Bharatavarsha is instilled ' 
into. the Indian mind : by .. the ancient Pufanás, © 
and: pil- 2.5 
Thus Bharatavarsha is not a mere geogra- E 


Dharma-sastras, ‘temples; Бойз. 
grimages. 
phical integration. 


thesis,- 


poems, 


She is a historic, ‘cultural syne: 


`- 


The entiré region from, Khotan . 


асат ^n 


eror- ^ 


«assimilated : to: 


„ Parasara, . who + 


"eon г 


. 


Тре sacred cities, d rivers” and? moun- E 
$. 
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scholastic schools and courts of law, including those 
of the English, have sustained one tradition, one 


$ institutional set-up of Vafnasrama and one intellec- 


“ual climate. Neither Muslim nor English suzerainty 
materially affected the fundamental unity-of: Indian 
culture. Indeed, the. cultural -Yehgissance of - the 
nineteenth century derived, dts. , Vitality. and ‘fervour 
from a Mazzinian spiritual” representation, . ‘from 
"Rammohan, Bankim Chandra’ “and `- ityánanda., ‘to 
Vivekananda, Вера Chandra Pal, Та апа “Auro- 
bindo. “atl 
Neither the spread of Graeco-Roma institutions 
ог; of ‘Christianity, nor the eiripires:: of- Augustus, 
Charlemagne and Napoleon could” ‘produce in Europe 
the deep underlying unity: that Ys: characteristic of 
India, The unity of civilization is ‘far more potent ` 
than what can be produced by the ones: of race and ` 
region, nationalism or political suzeraírity. Indian 
culture has stood at once for the infinite extension 
of the human. community’ and for the plumbing of 
the deeper recesses of the self, identifying- the one 
with the other; that is the. commo? ideology ‘hehind 
ihe various systems of D and ‘the’ numerous : 
forms of spiritual practice’ ‘the country: The 
above is the central theme of Indian thought, the 
very core of her collective existence, ; 


‚ SOURCES OF WEAKNESS e STRENCTH 


In the present. crisis ‘of. the culture of India and 
the world, this message is of. profound significance. 
Indian independence needs protection to-day not 
only against the upsurge of.provincialism, -com- 
munalism and casteism, but also against the new 
class cleavage and struggle coming in the wake of 
a middleclass revolution. The spiritual heritage of. 
India as embodied in the Epics, . .Dharma-sastras and 
Puranas has revealed itself in..the apprehension of 
an immemorial Dharma underlying. hér historic. 
continuity through many crises and achievements in 
the past. It has stimulated. : the «worship ‘of the 
Motherland as, the embodiment of, eternal Dharma 
literally and pragmatically’, interpreted 80 as 60 iáci- 
litate the assimilation of’ backward and under- ` 
privileged peoples and gfoups. it has also inspired . 
the morality of universal charity and. ‚ compassion. 
(Sarva-bhute daya). the spiritual ideal xof universal 
salvation (Sarya-mukti) and. the cult of Artta or 
Daridra: Narayan—God in the poverty-stricken, the 
handicapped and afflicted ln society. In she Maha- 
bharata Krishna declares: “Know that Dharma is 
my beloved first- born Spiritual sort, whose nature is. 
to have compassion on "al! Gredtures. -In, his charac- 
ter T exist among al nien, bóth present. "and past, 
through many varleties ánd fórms ОЁ existence for ` 
the preservation and ‘establishment of righteoushess. T 
These ‘faiths ate rich and abiding: sources of political 
and moral ‘strength. It ‘is the ancient ` metaphysic 
of the Real Universal Man and: the ‘indwelling of 
God in every "human'betüg ‘arid relation: (Sarva- 
avatar) that can safeguard tindér fiew''Conditions the ' 
majesty and dignity of the ‘common | rhan and: inspire 
and strengthen - movements: Tor ‘Social: justice and ' 
economic : ‘equality. - | М 


To-day the Tadian Constitution. that fue ‘cheated: 
not a federation but a Union’ with a strong ventre 
and compact administration, : safeguarding” gain 1st 
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WOMAN IN THE UPANISHADS - 


Ву В. R. DIWAKAR, Governor Of Bihar 


HE status of woman and the 
relations between man and wo- 
man throughout the ages has 
always been a fascinating sub- 
ject for students of human so- 
piety. Perhaps, since the very 
birth of man on this planet, 
though- numerous variations have 
been found in. the ' physical 
; | technique, the biological relations 
апа functions of both the sexes have remained the 
same. It is true that in the course of civilisation, the 





relationship has been increasingly made a source of. 


mutual delight divorced from the biological purpose. 
It is also notable that modern science, Freudian 
psychology and relationalism, are making inroads even 
on the biological purpose. : But by and large, the posi- 
tion remains the.same as some millennia ago, since 
there is а very strong element of supra-rational 
urgency about the whole affair. ? Й 

But while there is little change in the biological 
fundamentals, there have been vast and sweeping 
changes in the social and other relations of man and 
woman. They have not been uniform in all countrics, 
nor have they been so even in the same country. 
Modern ideas of democracy with the deification of 
the individual have brought in their wake the idea 


of the equality of sexes. The feminist movement is . 


based on it and has the vision and the vigour of a 
new religion. Man has hardly the moral.basis for 
resisting it since he has himself sponsored democracy 
and is upholding it with all his might. It might be 
said that man has recently lost to woman all along 
the line and the process is still on. 


WESTERN WRITERS ON WOMAN 


Most of the Western writers who deal-with this 
subject begin with the Grecian period іп history. 
Probably, many of them know of the more ancient 
civilisation of Egypt, Babylon, China and India. But 
they seem to believe that things which happened ur 
happen east of Suez are not worth much from the 
world point of view of global human civilisation. 
But I think that they ignore the fact that half the 
number of humans live here in this part of the world 
and that civilisation and culture are not much mindful 
of geography. They are in the habit of crossing 
continents and scaling’ mountains without much 
difficulty. They iravel like seeds with winds and birds 
and seem to take the whole of humanity as their fleld, 
wherever it might be. Nor do they care for colour 
or race, or conquests or political predominances of 
some people by the other. The place of woman in 
society is one of the fundamental aspects of any 
civilisation, ancient or modern, because it concerns 
half the number (possibly the better half) of human 
beings constituting any social group and because the 
' relationship between man and woman 1s so vital that 
it affects almost all other aspects of human activity. 


VEDIC INDIA & WOMEN * 


; It is from this point of view that the study of 
this subject is very importan. Fortunately, India has 
a very long and continuok: social history, paruy 
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factual and historical, and partly reflected in its vast 
and varied literature, its laws and its customs. I am, 
however, taking up here a very small section of 
society, the society of Upanishadic times, for seeing 
how woman stood in those days, especially in the 
intellectual and spiritual fields. The material available 
is ‘significant, though scanty. The Upanishads are, 
no doubt, the seed-bed of Indian philosophy. They are 
seminal їп that they have the roots of many a 
school of philosophy. that flowered later into a com- 
plete system. We go to them for the sources of 
spiritual inspiration of the great sages and saints 
that came later. They are neither history nor socio- 
logy nor books on psycho-analysis. But at the same 
time it is necessary to note how in this great ficld 
of spiritual endeavour ‘and human thought, the 
women have acted at a time when they were being 
troubled. ` \ 


Upanishads are grouped separately from the point 
of view of the development of Indian thought, but 
traditionally they are part and parcel of the Vedas. ` 
They are also Shrutis. Each one of the most impor- ` 
tant and ancient Upanishads is attached to and looked 
upon as a part of one of the Vedas. "Therefore, natu- 
rally, the status and importance of woman in the 
Upanishads do not differ much from what they are 
in the Vedas. Indian Society was far more simple in 
those days. The stigma of inferiority, ineligibility ` 
to read and study the Vedas and such other disabi- 
lities-came to be attached later in’ the Puranic and . 
subsequent periods owing to its numerous adventitious ' 
circumstances. ` 


І have no intention of going into details so far — 
as the.Vedas proper are concerned. Patriarchal so- : 
ciety was the rule and joint family system prevailed 
in those days, The male issue was always preferred 
to the female.. But ladies were looked upon with res- 
pect and pregnant women were very much looked 
after. Тре number of goddesses we come acrcss in 
the Vedic literature is not very imposing. Vik and . 
Usha, however, are very popular and highly spoken 
of. But what is noteworthy is the fact that there 
were a number of women composers of Riks. Deva . 
Sukta was composed by Vigambharani, the.daughter . 
of the sage, Ambharan. She speaks of her realisation ' 
of her identity with universal consciousness, evidently, , 
the highest mystic experience. Ratri Sukta is said to ` 
have been composed by Ratri. Agni Sukta was brought : 


into the world by Sarparajini who presided over many 


sacrifices. ‘Similarly, there are Vishvamitra’s hymns,. 
to Agni and Apalis (she was а Капуа, a maiden) io : 
Indra. Apali is described as taking Soma from near . 
the waters and taking it home to squeeze the juice 
for the sacrifice. She herself presses it for Indra for 
Sakra, meaning thereby that she herself took part in - 
the Yajna. Similarly, there are the names of Lopa- ` 


mudra and Sashiyasi. Some hymns are attributed - 


also to Gosha Kakhivati, Suryi, Savitri, Indrani, Shra- ' 
dhi Kimiyani, Suchi Poulomi, Urvashi and so on. : 
Whether all these were women in flesh and blood, or 
aome of them personification of qualities of Goddesses, 
the fact remains that womanhood was held in high 
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esteem to the extent of ascribing revelatory hymns 
to them. | 
WOMEN OF UPANISHAD DAYS 

Now coming to the Upanishadic period, it is 
evident, as already pointed out, that we can see light 
thrown on the place women held in a field, namely, 
the world of thought and spirituality more than on 
any other. 


The first thing that one observes as he reads 
the Upanishads, is that philosophy, spiritual life, dcep 
discussions on inner experiences are not divorced fróm 
society or from family life, All these are not restric- 
ted to Sannyasins who have renounced the world and 
live secluded and ascetic lives. They are to be found 
everywhere in the crowded durbars of kings, in the 
simple educational institutions called Gurukulas, in 
the Ashrams where wise men lived in forests with 
their families and cows, in villages where poor cart- 
men like Raikhwa sheltered themselves under their 
carts, Nor was there any restriction of age, occupa- 
tion, or social standing. The second thing to be mark- 

ed is that there is very little that. is esoteric and secret 
about truth and its incessant question by dedicated 
souls, The third remarkable feature is that women are 
looked upon as equals and are not treated with any 
. diserimination, The discrimination is only between 
those who are inclined to the spiritual life and those 
who are not. The Rishis evidently did not want to 
throw pearls before the swine. They knew also that 
‘the pearls that they possessed were greater in value 
than the kingdoms, crowns and empires, 


It is now, usually admitted that the Upanayana 
(initiation) ceremony is Vedic and was common to 
boys and girls. That was the beginning of the study 
of the Vedas and of spiritual life. A number of Sans- 
krit words and designations current both in the Vedic 
period clearly show that women were admitted equally 
with men in the path of spiritual Sadhana and Vedic 
studies, Brahmacharini, Brahmavadini, Tapasi, Siddhi 
and similar words show this fact clearly. The Brihat- 
Devati calls the Rig Vedic women .Rishis as 
Brahman Vadinis, while those who would go in for 
immediate married life came later to be called (by 
‘Smritis) Sadhyo-Vadhu. As late as the days of Maha- 
bharata, an Ashram near Kurukshetra is mentioned 
where a Brahmin maiden was crowned with ascetic 
success and ultimately acquiring Yogic powers, she 
became a Tapas-Siddhi. The celebate daughter of 
King Sandilya also mentioned as having attained 
spiritual eminence in the same hermitage. I need not 
mention here the number of great Shramanis who 
became famous among Buddhist nuns and the Theri- 
Githa which is full of their sayings. 


On the occasion of the Samavartana (Convoca- 
tion) when the Brahmacharinis are about to leave 
their Ashrams for home, the Taitriya Upanishad starts 
exhortation with “Speak the truth and follow the 
Jaw?. In the course of the talk, the Guru tells che 
bays to look upon the mother, the father, the precep- 
Лог and the guest as God. The first place of honour 
comes to the mother. There is reference in the Bri- 


hadaranyake as to what one should do if he wants- 


to be the father of a Pandita (a learned lady). We 
have at, another place the story of a young wife, 
Ushast! Chikriyana, a great Vedie Scholar. Though 
young, she ія a very dutiful housewife who knows how 
Хо manage in days of scarcity. Then we have the 
mention of charming Jabala, а housemaid whois 
truthful to the core. Without fear she tells her son, 
Satyakama, who was eager to go to Guru for learning, 
that when asked about his family name, he should 
boldly say that he was Satyakama, the son of Jabala. 
She begot him while young and while she wandered 
from house to house for work. The Guru honoured 
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the truth and remarked that truth is the characteris- 
tic of Brahmin. In the Kenopanishad, an intuitive 
flash which reveals the truth is pictured as Umi, the 
golden Goddess. She appears to Indra and acquainis 
him about the prowess of Brahma, the creator. 
GARG] & MAITREYI 


The two other most significant references in Upa- 
nishads are Gargi and Maitreyi, the spiritual-minded 


` life of Yagnavalkya, probably the greatest among the 


Upanishadie seers. Gargi appears as being full of 
challenging spirit when she hurls a question at Yagna- 
valkya in Janaka's audience-hall. . | 

If Gargi represents high confidence in learning 
and a challenging spirit, Maitreyi is а typical Brah- 
mavadini, a seeker after spiritual truth. She is unlike 
Katyayini, the other worldly-minded wife of Yagna- 
valkya. After a long and married life, when чре is 
creeping upon the sage, he thinks of distributing his 
wordly goods between his wives and retire to an 
Ashram. But Maitreyi’s reaction was welcome sur- 
prise to him. She knew that wealth was not the giver 


` of immortality. She bursts upon the yellow wondering 


husband. "What good is all this to me, since it does 
not take me nearer immortality ?" This endeared his 
wife more than ever to the sage and he took her 
nearer to him, Then flowed from his lips the immor- 
tal message of the nature of the Atman, the realisa- 
tion of which leads to immortality, 


These two Upanishadie characteristics, Gargi aud 
Maitreyi are as immortal as the Upanishad themselves. 
There are some other passages in the Upanishads 
which idealise the biological functions of man and 

oman. There are also hints of planned parenthood 
and other matters. These facts prove that woman 
held an important place in Upanishadic times, especi- 
ally in the field mentioned above. The woman’s place 
in Upanishadic times was equal, honourable and one 
that stands out as a distinguishing feature of the 
high degree of real culture attained in those days. 





India’s Role In Asian Unity 


(Continued From Page 18) 

disintegration, is a most powerful, political as well us 
moral binder. It has incorporated into itself cer- 
tain fundamental rights and liberties of the common 
man of India that the British law and administrative 
services and the French, American and Russian 
revolutions have added to the religious contents of 
Indian nationalism. It is a great new instrument 
not merely of political integration but also of social 
purpose that will constantly enlarge its contents and 
broaden the scope of economic and social demo- 
cracy. К 

Essentialy India's history in the future 
lies in the strengthening and maintaining 
the basic unity and integrity of Indian civilisation 
that transcends the diversities of.race, language und 
manners of the different Provinces and States in 
India, welding together the Provinces and States 
into a democratic republic, and is once again, in the 
course of re-birth. The fulfilment of her history of 
five thousand years solely depends upon national 
ideallsm and ardent faith in the essential unity of 
Indian civilisation and its historic, peaceful cultural 
mission across the centuries. „АИ cultures will be 
judged їп this hazardous atomie аре according to 


their role In the establishment of justice. peace ahd . 
° order in а global society. In this scale of judgment 


the values of Indian civilisation, properly presented 
and interpreted in the .background of the past, will 
help provide the basis ofthe universal peace genuine 


internationalism and а world civilisation befitting the * 


human race, eee { 
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EARLY INDIAN KINGSHIP 


By Dr. B: C. LAW, MA, ЕВ, Ph.D:, D.Litt 


Кер, between the devas and 
aguras аз given in the Aitareya 
Brahmana, The Айстеуа Brak- 
manu déscribes the king a8 the 
defender of dharma. Manu says 
that the king i8 a gréát deity in 
human form айй according to the 
Naradadharmasastra, he is one 
among eight sacred objects. Не is not polluted by 
inflicting puriishment on those who deserve it. The 
Gautamadharmasastra and the Baudhagenadharma- 
заза and the Baudhayanadharmadsastra point out 
that the death of a king or an accident to him 
interrupts the study of the Veda. 

In his capacity as judge, the king tries cases 
himself or appolnts à priest in his place. The busiüess 
of the king as judge is somewhat remünérative, аз 
every debtor who is tried or convictsd pays one tenth 
of the Sum involved into the royal treasury. Manu 
points out that if 4 plaintiff or defendant ls found 
guilty of falstfication with regard to a contested sum, 
ү the sum itself shall be paid 2s a fine- to the 

ing. s 

The transfer of guilt in the case of royal pardon 
is an important feature of the Indian kingship. If a 
thief or other criminal is pardoned by the king, the 
guilt of the original crime devolves on the monarch 
according tû the Apastumbadharmasastra. because 
if he kills the criminal, he destroys sin in aécordance 
with the sacred law ав laid down in thé 
Vaststhadharmasastra. If the king grants such a 
pardon he must fast à day and à night. If he punishes 
an innocent man, the length of the fast must be 





tripled. There wêre in India kings whó by го méàns. 


fulfilled thé royal idéal, It is dédclared that wicked 


kings go to hell. 
ELECTED KINGS 

According to the Satapathi Bréhmana, a king 
might never stand baré-footéd ой thé ground and 
might nòt shave his head for a ува after his inau~ 


guration. The céreniony of inatguráting a king was. 


very elaborate. Although the éarly Indian kingship 
was usually hereditary, yet election to the royal office 
was not unknown. The Pancavimse Brahmana shows 
that some of the Ksatriya princés could by virtue of 
théir wisdom rise to the posítión of Brahmanical 
sages: These royal seérs arê said to have been the 
composers of the sóme of the 'Rigvedic hymns. Such 
savants among the Ksatriyas are also found in the 
Upanisads. Thus kings like Janaka of Videha, 
Asvapati of Kekaya, Ajatasatry of Kasi and Prava- 
hana Jáivali of Pancala are said to have defeated the 
Brahmins and inculeated into them the loftiest 
philosophical truths. 

The epic king із nót an autocrat. If he 1s defective, 
he із not pérmitted to become king, but if elected. he 
is the leader at home arid in the field. In the 
Santiparva òt the Mahabharata, the king is described 
as a mother who is ever ready to sacrifice anything 
dear for her child. 

The Ramayana describes the duties of ап 
Iksvakn king of Ayodhya Aroused from his slesp at 
dawn by the hymns of singers and sutas the king 
was served with water for washing hands and feet. 
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Duly bathed he offered oblations to fire and prayed 
before the images in temples inside his palace. After 
finishing the morning duties he used to attend to the 
business of his state and then go to his court, where 
he would méet his  ministérs, The king with hia 
ministers used to listen personally to the prayers and 
complaints of his subjects. Worthy treatment was 
given to state guests. The king used to spend the fitst 
half of each day in doing the business of his state 
and the latter half of his time was spent in énjoying 
thé company of the ladies of his harem. 


KING'S ESPIONAGE MEN 


The chief alm of a righteous moenaréh was to 
earn the loyalty and goddwill of his subjects. He 
used to hear the reports of his trusted servants and 
reliable courtiers in order to ascertain the publie 
opinion about his government, He used to redréss the 
grievances of his subjects as far as possible, Nobody 
was détained or kept waiting at his door, if he сате 
to pray for something before the king. He was assist- 
ed in his adminisration by able ministers, eminent 
jurists and men well-versed in the sacréd lore, 
Punishment was always in proportion to the naturé 
and gravity of the offence, Life-long exile or trans- 
portation was an alternative for death sentence. 

The king used to give private interviews to sples 
and spécial  rnéssengers for confidentia) talks. 
Divulging state-secrets, watching or overhearing such 
secret talks were highly punishablé, The succession 
to the throne was generally determined according to 
the law of primogeniture in the Iksvaku family. 


In the 6th century B. С. the péculiarity in Indian 
kingship was that the king belongéd to the second 
of the four great castés = the Ksatriyd or warrior. 
He was freely recognised às the foremost of mei. Не 
was also called the lord of men, lotd of earth, pro- 
tector of earth and ѕиѕіаілег of éarth. As Indra was 
the king of gods, so the King was the lord of mien. 
The fan, diadem, sword, umbrella and slippers consti- 
tuted the five regalia. The mafésty of his person, 
brightness in hls appearance, stateliness in his 
presencé, power in his will, foréê in his command afd 
pomp attaching to his court made the position of the 
king à highly covéted опе among шей. So also was 
the case of the queen among women. The tasting of 
sumptuous food and drink, dalliànces with the ladies 
of the harem, sleeping on a rich: and costly bed, 
entértainments given by the coürtezans excelling in 
the art of dancing, singing and ‘instrumental тое, 
and unrestrained joy in a ргосеѕѕіопёї drive to the 
royal pleasure-garden are mentioned and described 
in an early Indian text, as the five private enjoyments 
by which а person might be attracted to kingship. 


A KING’S MARRIAGE 

In theory a Kastriya king was to marry 4 
princess from the royal house of equal social rank. 
In practice, however, he could or did actually marry 
girls and women from all social grades at his 
sweet will and promote them to the rank of his queens. 
The number of queens did not génerally exceed three 
or five. 

The kings were distinguished as belonging to 
three ranks: (1) Chakravariti or overlord, (2) Ivara 
or adhipati and (3) Pradesaraja. In АП the — three 
ranks they were àbSolute rulérs or despots, Denevolent 
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or otherwise, зо far as the internal administration 
of the empire, kingdom or province was concerned. 
The main sources of their income were the land re- 
venue, duties on trade commodities, unclaimed wealth 
and presents on festive occasions. Hunting of deer 
was a favourite pastime of many: kings. It. was 
abolished by King Asoka, 

The happiness and joy of the subjects greatly 
depended on the good rule and righteousness on the 
. part.of the ruler and their misery and distress оп 
his misrule, The remission of taxes and release of 


prisoners were two of the traditional acts of the king’ s. 


mercy. The construction of roads and bridges, 
excavation of tanks, sinking of wells, planting of 
shade-trees, erection of public halls, laying out of 


parks and gardens, maintenance of alms-houses, the . 


provislons against drought and famine in the shape 
of public granaries and store-houses, were the most 
notable among the works of social piety. The free 
supply of medicinal roots, fruits, and herbs was also 
an act of social piety оп the part of the righteous 
king. The king was not only the head of the execu- 
tive, but also the supreme,administrator of justice 
and final court of appeal for criminal cases. 


DUTIES OF A KING ` 


The “royal palace of Chandragupta Maurya was 
open to all The King gave audience.to ambassadors 
‘and administered justice to his subjects. АП foreigners 
were closely watched by officials who. provided suit- 
able lodgings, escorts, and medical attendance, -if 
necessary. Deceased strangers were decently buried 
and their estates were administered by commissioners 
who forwarded the. assets to the persons ‘entitled. 

The Arthasastra of Kautilya, the date of which 
‘clearly falls within ог near: the ` Maurya period’, 


enumerates the duties of a king, If. a king is energetic,. 


his subjects will be equally energetic. A king shall 
ever be wakeful. If he is reckless, he will easily, fall 
into the hands of his enemies, During the day he 
shall post watchmen and attend. to the accounts of 


receipts and expenditure, look into the affairs, of. 
citizens and country people, attend to the appoint-- 


ments of superintendents, correspond in writs with 
the assembly of his ministers, receive the | secret 
information gathered by thé. spies; engage. himself 
in his favourite amusements or in self-deliberation, 


superintend elephants, horses, chariots and infantry. 


and consider various plans of military operations with 
his commander-in-chief. oy 

He shall observe the evening prayer ‘at the close 
of the day. During the night he shall receive secret 
emissaries, attend to bathing and.supper and study, 
enter the bed-chamber amid the sound of.trumpets 
and enjoy sleep. Awakened by the sound of trumpets 
he shall recall to his mind the injunctions of sciences 
as well аз the day's duties. He shall then consider 
administrative measures and send cut spies, receive 
benedictions from sacrificial: priests, teachers and the 
high priest. He shall then get into his court after 
seeing his physician, chief cook, and astrologer, and 
saluting a cow with its calf and a bull by circum- 
ambulating round them, 

When in the court he shall never cause his peti- 
tioners to wait at the door. He shall at once hear all 
„urgent calls and never put them off. Having seated 
himself in the room where the sacred fire has been 
kept, he shall attend to the business of physicians 
and ascetics practising austerities. In the happiness 
of his subjects lies his happiness, in their welfare his 
welfare; whatever pleases himself, he shall not 
consider as good, but whatever pleases his subjects, 
he shall consider as good. | 


FATHER OF ALL 


In the Kalinga Rock Edict IT Asoka says that 
all men are his children. On behalf of them he desires 
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their complete welfare and happiness in this. world - 
and in the next, the same he also desires.fór all men. 
The king shall ever be active and. discharge his 
duties, By activity be can achieve both’ his desired 


ends and abundance.of wealth. He. shall carry ..an 


mining operation and manufactures, exploit ‘timber 
and elephant forests, offer facilities for cattle-breed- 


‚ ing and commerce, construct roads for trafe and 


set up market-towns. He shall also. construct reser- 
voirs filled. with water. He shall exercise his right 
of ‘ownership with regard’ to'fishing, ferrying and 
trading in vegetables. He.shall provide the orphans, 
the aged, the infirm, the afflicted and ` the helpless 
with maintenance. He shall protect agriculture from 
the. molestation of oppressive fines, free labour and 
taxes, herds of cattle from thieves, tigers, poisonous 
creatures and cattle-disease. A. wise king can make , 
even the poor ‘and miserable elements of his 
sovereignty happy and prosperous. A ` vicious. and 
unrighteous king will fall a prey ‘either to the fury 
of his own subjects or to that of his enemies. . .-.. - 

No king shall keep that form. of policy which 
eauses him the loss of profit from his.own works. A 
wise king shall observe- that form of policy which: 
enables him to build forts, “construct buildings and 
roads, exploit mines: and. timber and elephant forests 
and open new plantations etc. When a king'is sure 
to achieve his desired ends by making peace with one 
and waging war with another, he should, .though 
superior, adopt the double. policy. When.he finds 
himself threatened: by imminent dangers, he should, 
though superior, seek the protection of another. When 
а powerless king finds himself attacked by.a.power- 
ful king, he should. submissively sue for.peace.. , 

A saintly king shall restrain: the organs of sense, 
acquire wisdom by keeping company with' the aged, 
see through his spies, establish safety and security 
by being ever active, maintain his subjects їп the 
observance of their respective duties by exercising 
authority, keep up his personal discipline- -by receiving 
lessons in the sciences and. endear himself to the 
people by doing good to them. Being self-controlled 


-he shall keep away from hurting women,. avoid 


lustfulness, falsehood, haughitiness, . ‘unrighteousness 
and evil. proclivities. Being righteous' and economical. 
hé. shall enjoy his desires. He shall never be devoid 
of happiness. He may enjoy ihe three pursuits  , of 
life: charity, wealth and | desire, which are inter- 
dependent. The king as a man ‘should be virtuous, 
truthful, grateful, free from passion, anger, greed, 
obstinacy, fickleness, haste, and. backbiting. He must 
not be of contradictory nature. - The . king who 
upholds dharma will attain . happiness here. and 
hereafter. If he exercises his power in an unlawful 
manner, he will be himself punishable. 


ASOKA THE GREAT ff 

King Asoka himself speaks of ‘restraint, the 
purity of heart, gratefulness and firm devotion as 
the four moral qualities that enhance the value of 
charity. According to him liberality, truthfulness, 
purity, gentleness and goodness are the fundamental 
principles of piety and good conduct. The Rock Edicts 
of Asoka give us a clear idea of his dharma which. 
consists in docility to parents, liberality to friends, 
non-injury to living beings, self-mastery, purity. of 
heart, gratitude, fidelity, toleration, compassion, 
truth and purity etc. His mission of life was to 
promulgate the principle of dharma in the form of 
a humanised culture. It was a simple message of cul- 
tivation and development of life-forces inherent in 
human personality. He fully realised the true spirit 


. of rationality and human greatness, His dedication 


to humanised culture was an indirect service . to 
Buddhism. 

The Buddhist culture signified to him harmony 
and co-operation in human relationship. Im the 


(2 ойтеп On Page 30). 
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Assume such a proportion in our. 
‚ public. life that it is now being, . 
_ regarded as the ‘sheet .anchor of. 
and political. - 
` destiny. Perhaps in the fitness of. 
- things it should be so. 

The economic outlook of ihe: 





' '" t diately succeeding our national; - 
emancipation: was gloomy: indeed. | Accentvation of 


` country: during the years imme- - 


food’ shortage making food a formidable problem on a = 


national. ‘scale, scarcity of raw materials, infationary. 


prices, deflated purchasing power, increase in the dis-:- 
to larger e ü 


equilibrium of forelgn trade due 
and lower export surpluses togetber with a pile of 
other still-unsolved post-war and  post-partition 
problems made. one seriously apprehensive of India’s 
future destiny. It was these early vicissitudes which . 
influenced : the Government to appraise the 
diate future possibilities and in that light to conceive 
of and draw up а plan of comprehensive score, 


AGRICULTURE—THE PRIMARY OBJECT 


Due-to the anxiety over the food problem and 
ihe acute shortages in Гам materials for home indus- 
tries, the draft, Five-Year Plan,.as drawn up in July, 
1951, had. for put the emphasis on irrigation, power, 
transport, Agricultural. development and othe: bases 
of the national, ёсопоту, The. Draft gave only per- 


functory: "treatment . to’ the. «industrial aspect, and 
though the revised version was a great improvement, 
only. very. modest. targets. were contemplated ky way 
of industrialisation. It was perhaps due to paucity of 
funds; perhaps due.-.to! -under-estimation 0: 
Planners of the capacity and willingness of the 
people to finance the Plan. But all the same t has 
also to be borne in mihd that jn a backward cı untry 
like India ‘any, expansion, , of industry has of neces- 
sity to. depend“ on the. improvement of agricilture 
which alovevacgounts “fûr the living of the 10% of 
her people. This, will be „especially . borne out i= one 
ігкеў. 100 tonsideratlon the fact that she increased 
rate of agricultural ‘output, ín: „е last two years has 
also „witnessed а corresponding rise in the Indwstrial 
production due. to, adequate supply’ of raw matcrials. 
Thug despite” the. defécts and ‘shortcomings. a broad 
assessment, Of ihe results. achieved. in the first two 
years of thé Plan; namely 1951-52..and 1952-53 re- 
veals a quite: ^ieartening, situation, 


"The: attainment: of near" зине in food 
which was dismissed- by erities'as.a chimera is now 
almost ax -accomplished fact. Allogether agricu.ture 
has recorded an increase of 11% during she last two 
years!” Whilé this has contributed targely to the ereat 
improvement in India's: balance.of- payment by re- 
ducing. food imports,- the adequate supply of raw 


imme-' 


our . 


| HE Five-Year Plan has come to mu 
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matérials has ‘stimulated our industry to the extent 
of recording an 18% increase of production in the last 
two “years. . “Specially the consumption of cotton tex- 
tiles, has gone "up to` ‘nearly 16 yards per capita, even 
while. leaving. a ا‎ of 800 to 1000 millon yards 
for export. 


But. notwithstanding : “these progresses, 
no denying the: fact: that: most of the problems ‘of 
India still remain unsolved. In many cases the pro- 
gress. falls far short. of even. the targets fixed by the 
Plan-itself.c.While much-more still remains to be 
desired - ay way: ‘Of ‘thé balahce of payments, the tar- 
gets. of production, the volume of investment and the 
employment and welfare. of the. people, the results 
alre&dy obtained have also to be maintained and still 


furthered, This ва task ‘of.vast magnitude the carry-. 
ing | put: ‘of, which, presupposes ‘availability of finances - 


in astronomical figures. © 
FINANCING OF THE. “PLAN 


“although, туст pt thé progress made has been 
possible owing « to use: of. foreign capital and foreign 


technical “skill, the workings of the Plan so far, have ` 
brought out one encouraging fact that India possesses , 


а reserve.of'. her- ~ own which if properly: pulled, 
will miake‘it’ ünneéessüry for her to approach any 
other ‘country "with: # begging bowl. The total expen- 
diture oh the-Plar dufing the last two years amounts 
roughly to Rs. 585 crores, representing about 30% of 
the expenditure for ‘the entire period. 
only? Rs:7189 crores were received from abroad, in the 
form *of^foreign ‘grants’ and. loans. In 1953-54. the 
temporof“expenditure is-likely.to go up by nearly 


Rs. 80crores: Оц ое total outlay in the last two ` 


years*about Rs. 363 crores ‘has been found by the 
Central -and State Governments, From Ше stand- 


point ofstotal:outlày:for the’ entire Plan period the. 
lag tr ‘résoarces’ is-<now : being ‘estimated at 15; 600° i 


crores?’ Out- of the foreign finance received in the*last 
two ТОБЕ ne ate “erores remains io be 


This brings the Net financial gap to Re “B20 
crores.: But considering; £he little. contributions до far 


made-4 by- sbhe, « -States this-gap may not be taken. 50 .-.: 


seriously; While the.Central Government have pulled 
their :full:-weight, some of:the-more important States 
have,falled.to fulfil their commitments. Out of the 
total : target of Rs. -208 crores fixed for them over the 
entire period, they have:been able:to raise only Re. 20 
erores.during the last, two: years, But in view of the 
vast resources lying still untapped at their disposal 
the lags are small enough to be made up with suit- 
able adjustments during the remaining years of the 
Plan - without. depending: mych on foreign help. The 
knowledge:of this self-sufficiency has naturally given 


there is. 


Out of this 


spent- "mn. us 
1953-54, 0; doque 
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India. faith in-her own destiny and imbibed in her a 
spiri of self-confidence sò essential to make апу 
planning effective. - . Ek 


INDUSTRIALISATION PROBLEM 


Yet it was in consideration of paucity of funds ` 


that very meagre attention was given towards. ihe 
industrial sphere in the Draft Five-Year Plan of July, 
1951. Events since then have proved how unduly: pes-. 
simistic our planners had been in their estimation of ' 
the capacity and willingness of our people to finance 
the:Plan. Now that with the end -of the dge- of ton 
solidation India is on the threshold- of the age of. 
progress, priority: must be given to the rectification’ of 
this-serlous defect of the Plan. A ‘perusal of the acti- 

vities of the industrial sector reveals that up till now 
investment has been very disappointing in this sphere: 

Against the target of Rs. 327 crores, total investment 
for the first two years has come to. only. Rs. ,60 crores. 

This rate indicates a steep fall from even what it 
used to be between 1947 апа 1950 when. the annual 
investment in private sector alone . averaged about 
Ks. 80 crores. While the difficulties, i in_regard to deli- 
very of plant and equipment, the anti-inflationary 
policy of the Government and. the decline in thè ex- 
port demand after Korean boom go а long way. to ех-. 
plain this fall in industrial investment, the psycho- 
logical effect of the industria] "policy of ‘the Govern- 
ment on’ the investors 15 in no way less .responsible 
for the same. As it happens the lag in the industrial 
sphere occurred mostly in the private sector. -The 
Draft Plan of 1951 left the responsibility ‘of rdus- 
trial expansion mostly with the private sector. . But 
it-failed to work out any. adequate. theory of incen- | 
tives to encourage industrial investment. Major Prob- 
lems like the one of investigation. into. the . finances, 
needed by the private sector, demarcation. of private. 
and publie responsibilities, . rationalisation, expansion. 
of transport facilities and exploration of the scope 
for small -and medium industries, were left, untoucn-: 
ed. And while no consideration was. given to the cis- 
asirous effect of the policy . of. ‘high taxes, апа duties, . 
the thréat of nationalisation. was, all - е. time, Abére. 
kept hanging like the Sword of Damocles. 
nately, -the publication of. the. Five-Year, Plan in its. 
final form ‘has done much ќо dispel. this confusion . 


and has paved the way for. comparatively | better un-, 
derstanding between the, Government ; and, ‘private en-, 


terprise. "The pronouncements of the. Prime Minisler- 
in the Ajmer Session of .the. A-LC.C. - shave ‘been „ад. 
important addition in this line. . ; Whereas. the old, 
trend of opinion was that the public sector should 
grasp power wherever- -possible; the new trend is to 
interfere only when the social purposes of . ргойас- 
tion are wrongly diverted һу gross mismanagement 
or by dereliction of public good, The official nroposal .. 


for creation of an Industrial Development Corpora- .. 


tien : -charged with . , the... responsibility... -.of - 
manufacturing capital. | goods .is also a clear + 
recognition of the importance of the private... 


sector, in the scheme of industrialisation ‘of India, 
which will have of necessity to‘ be the predominant 


feature of the Second Five-Year Plan. Notwithstand-.. 


Fortu- ` 


ing "these. favourable trends, а considerable. confu- , 


sion still exists in our publie таша" as to the “ultimate ` 
intention. of the Government, A: big’ section ог сиг. 
people has been led to believe that the present.. 
“mixed economy” of our country is only a step 95, 
Wards ultimate socialisation of all industries. It ` 

high time that this rot in- thinking Was ра 


There is also much фо фе said in respect. of the (ov-.; 


ernment policy of taxation, which should be so de- 
termined as to leave a ‘comfortable margin for neces- 
sary improvement and éxpansion. Along with these | 


а proportionate section of the total public savings . 


should ‘be made available; for investment, in the pris 


"o£ 
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yate sector of industry. And above all, steps should 
be taken to do away with certain prevalent notions 
which make no difference between private entérprise 
and anything that is sordid. Every attempt should 
be made to create stich psychological condition as 
may be conducive or at least not antagonistic to in- 
dividual initiative. 


One of the disheartening features of the pro- 


| press of the Plan has been its impact on employ- 


. ment and consumption. Demand for quite a number 
of industrial products such as cotton textiles, sugar, - 
electrical ware and agricultural implements has fallen 
considerably short of supply necessitating curtail- 
ment of production, This is mainly dué:to the failure 
tó effect corresponding rise їп the puréhasing . power 
available for consumption. Unless this trend, is arreat- 
éd in time the very aims of the Plan "wil bé xdeféaled. 
QUESTION OF RATIONALISATION - сх 
То stimulate demand, advice has -bëen ‘given to 
bring down the costs. But this is more easily given, 
than followed. The biggest stumbling block in the 
way of reducing the costs has so far been the "prob 
lem of rationalisation of Indian industries. For some 
time this problem has been engaging the serious 
attention of every student of Indian Affairs. The 
utterances of our publie men in many cases “have 
only shown their utter lack of grasp of the issues in- 
volved. Rationalisation means the rehabilitation of 
industries by adapting it to up-to-date machinery and’ 
technique. By adopting this policy America has’ 
achieved spectacular results. In course cf only sixty 
years she has been able to bring the number of her 
employed from 18 to 60 millions. During the period 
from 1939 to 1953 this alone accounted for a 75% in- 
crease in her employment, But unfortunately in our. 
country it has come to be regarded as an instrument 
of retrenchment and unemployment. It is high time 
this injurious notion was dispelled and the entire: 
problem was examined on a rational and scientific 
basis, India with her ever growing population cannot 
keep herself shut from the progress of, the time. 
The already excessive pressure on her land makes 
it imperative for her to find avenues of employment 
for millions in other than agricultural sphere. She 
cannot do this by remaining tied to her old and ob- ` 
solete machinery. Old and insufficient machinery 
means lower production : lower. production means | 
greater cost which in its turn means. lesser . con- 
sumption and hence still further curtailment of proz, M 
duction. -— 





The only way out ‘of this vicious с is dns 
tallation of sufficient up-to-date machinery and m- 
troduction of most modern technique which alone can: 
bring down the cost by assuring greater production.’ 
While enabling the workers to draw larger wages this 
wil also go a long way to attain for our people at 
large a higher standard of living. Of course there will 
be some initial difficulties in introducing this policy. 
But they are by no means to be considered insur-. 
mountable. Nobody is suggesting to achieve. this, ali 
at a time. Naturally it wil be а long-drawn process. 5 
Preparations might be made by. keeping the, „places . 
vacated by persons due to old age, death .or other. 7 
wise, open for the present, Every. attempt. should, Бе 
made to find alternative employment, for ihe persons , 
laid off, falling which provision should be made ` to 
train them up in co-operation with ihe Government, 
The rest might be easily absorbed in.the numerous. 
development projects undertaken . by the. Goyern- ` 
ment. But all these will be naught unless the "workers. 
could be'convinced of the, benefits of the policy of 
rationalisation and it 1s up.to our labour leaders to: 
prove their worth by taking it up with our work-. 
ers. Ц should be upderstood by ail eoncerned. ‘that 
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HE hístory of British rule in 
India from its tentative begin- 
nings in the activities of a com- 
pany of London merchants, 
through its consolidation during 
the nineteenth century and its 
winding up in 1947, provides an 
instructive example of the inter- 
aetion of economic and politieal 

hen i factors whieh shape the fortunes 
of а ааа А. éareful survey of the sequence of 
events "wil show that it was not Robert Clive, 
the 'vietor of Plassey пог any of the able 
administrators who followed him who was entitled 
to the title of Founder of the British Empire. That 
honour should rightly go to а poor surgeon attached 
to the Surat factory of the East India Company who, 
according to some historians, secured for his em- 
ployers the right of Free Trade in India as ihe re- 
ward for curing the daughter of the Delhi Badshah 
of a serious ailment. That started the chain of com- 
mercial .and political aggrandisement which led to 
the establishment of the British Empire in India. 
From that day the Company's star was in the ascen- 
dant. The pursuit of profit merged in the pursuit of 
political power which was utilised with ruthless pre- 
cision to destroy the indigenous industries which 
competed with-those of their own country. Time was 
when Indian textiles were in demand throughout the 
world and Indian establishments built men-of-war 
for the British Navy. After a few decades of British 
rule, all this had become a distant memory. A colo~ 
nial system of economy was imposed on the country. 
Indian Aarts and crafts languished and the country 
became an exporter of raw material for the manu- 
facturing industries of Great Britain. The masses of 
the people were steadily impoverished. Prosperous 
villages became depopulated and artisans were turn- 
ed into agricultural labourers. Middle class people 
became clerks in the establishments of merchant 
offices in cities like Calcutta and Bombay. Merchant 
princes of the early days of the East India Company, 
like Prince Dwarkanath Tagore, preferred to become 
Zemindars. 


CONCRESS 5 SWADESHI 


"The realisation of the economie degradation of 
the country under foreign ге gave the impetus to 
the -éarly stirrings of political consciousness which 
fouhd a rallying point in the Indian National Con- 
gréss. founded in 1885. The President of the 2nd Con- 
gress was Dadabhai Naoráji who many years earlier 
had attained distinction as author of a book entitled 
“Poverty, and Un-British Rule in India” in which he 

dépicied the progressive impoverishment of India 
under ‘British, rule. He again presided over the Cal- 
cutta ` Congress of 1906 which put forward the de- 
mand for Swaraj. This Congress also adopted swa- 
desht ав one of the main planks of the Congress plat- 
form. The movement for swadeshi, which was born 
in the Hindu Mela organisation long before the birth 
of the ‘Congress and received a vigorous impetus 
from the struggle against Partition of Bengal, conti- 
nuéd io provide the driving force for all subsquent 
movenients for the attainment af national freadam 








Swadeshi was, the positive side of the Nen-C Co-opera- 
tion... Ingyement . launched by Mahatma Gandhi. 
The constructive programme drawn up by the 
Mahatma emphasised swadeshi in all its aspects. 
Ву holding up the.ideal of a simple life, it gave a 
chance to indigenous products to compete with 
finished. products of foreign manufacture. 


"While ‘the national. movement was turning the 
minds of the people to indigenous products and ereat- 
ing a market for swadeshi, developments in the in- 
ternational sphére ‘also helped Indian industries to 
equip themselves for meeting the increased demand. 
Thé First World War (1914-18) opened the eyes Df 
the rulers to Ше ‘folly of ‘obstructing the industriali- 
sation’ of” the couritry. Some beginnings were made in 
the years ‘followihg the wat, During the war, when 
imports‘ wére cut off, the textile industry was able to. 
find its ‘feet though it did not add to its equipment. 
The ‘inter-war years were а ‘period of bitter struggle 
tò retain the position gained in the face of renewd 
competition from Britain and Japan. Again when 
the Second War broke out in 1939, it showed up the 
serious deficiericies" їп India's industrial equipment. 
The' impéfative ` Teqiirements of. the war com- 
pelled the Government {о relax their policy towards 
Indian“ industriés. Many new industries were en- 
abled ‘to establish themselves. The possibilities dis- 
covered ' during the ‘war led to much brave planniue | 
fot the future ° which the -British Government could 
not ignore.’ It- helped the realisation that a policy” 
of political représsion ‘would only destroy any chance 
that remained of trade with India, When the British 
finally ‘left in 1947, the - -eoüntry had &n-industrial 
equipment ‘which- could’ ‘produce the essential res 
quirements ‘and serve ‘as the foundation for expan- 
sion under the ational’ government. ‘Some idea of the 
progress achieved ‘during the War years and the first 
five years of^ independence сап be gathered from the 
table given below, ‘which gives production figures for 
some miàjor industries. : 


: PRODUCTION "ОЕ. ESTABLISHED INDUSTRIES . 


Industry ` "O50. бай’ * ^ 1938 1947 1952 
Cotton Cloth -- + Million yds, " 4,200 3.162 4,609 
Cement : p Thousand tons - 1,200 1447 3,537. 
Sugar ^ s e 980 901 1,488 
Paper & Вояга одина» cwts 1,164 1,862 2,156 
Steel ^ ins , Thousand - tons "02 893 1,095 
Соар" eae „` EO Ep 28,344 30,000 36,222 


: т. Dates very briefly and sketchily indicated the 
parallel developments ixi“the’ ‘Political and economic 
spheres, 40, ‘uriderline . the tact that the political for- 
tunes of a лабеп.ахе. closely. related to its economie 
status: It will Бе stressing the ^ obvious to say that 
в nation ` that, has lost ‘its freedom cannot hope to. 
remain economically prosperous. But the converse 
proposition which is more apposite in the present 


context, 15 not always. &ppreciated by our people. 
There is need for the ‘reminder that a nation which 
is careless of its industrial development and allows 
foreign, interests. to. compete on adyantageous . terms 


with inHicannne indnctriae na tha than velox ^ nP 
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India did when European traders first came.to our 
shores, will not take long to lose its freedom. 

The leaders of the fight for freedom were clearly 
aware of the interdependence of swara] and swadeshi. 
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of cotton cloths of all varieties, The value of cotton 
manufactures and yarn exported during the twelve 
months April 1952 to March 1953 was Rs, 69.33 crores, 
The value of exports in the next ях months ` 
Rs. 33.20 erores. Imports during the same periods 


But with the attainment of the political objective; 7 -- Were Rs. 4.98 crores and Rs. 1.39 crores respectively. 


there is real danger of slackening of enthusiasm and. 
the' idea of Swadeshi itself réceding tothe bachi 


ground. The difficulties which a number of new Indian 
industries manufacturing consümêr goods have -to- 


face in marketing their products show that prefer- | 
ence for swadeshl has all but, disappeared from- the iess.: 


publie mind, and 13 being replaced by preference for 
the foreign product. The public memory. із, prover- 
bialy short and' lessons of history learnt with bitter 
tears in one generation are easily fergotteh’ by + the 
succeeding one, The Indian.public today have До, be 
‘insistently reminded that, though we are, politically 
free, we aré still far from the goal of economié free- 
dom and without the latter.polltiegl freedóm 15-8 put 
ап empty. shell, Political freedom certainly г provides 
the opportunity for economic development,- But; an 
‘opportunity unused is opportunity’ lost. ‘Sustained 
effort and sacrifice will be :heces§ary ‘td “fill ре 
gaps in the industrial structure. Government:-and in- 
dustries have to play their. parts, but: regeneration 
of the country's economy wtll not be possible’ Without 
peue and sustained support’? from ‘she’ sorisuming 
public, ay x 


SWADESHI MUST BE PREFERRED: ogy 


We may have to be dependent for «some time 
Jonger on foreign sources for supplies of, capital goods 
like machinery and special items, "but it is. not géne- 
rally known that, over a wide’ -range' of *cornsumer 
goods, Indian industry is inca: position sto meet „the 
requirements of the Indian „public, if. only. the, latter 
are prepared to extend that small degree of preference 
which the swadeshi industry is - entitled to: éxpect. 
This 15 а fact which has. ‘to he kept; р betore 
Аве publie's notice. $2 vA J 
. It is not as if Indian: manufactures. ЕЯ 
suffered from the handicap: ‘In respect :of. quality or 
price. Even now there are lines, for instanée, iron 
' and steel, and textiles in which India’ produces. goods 
. of the best quality at the” lowest prices. ^ ve а 


. Recently, there was agitation 1r "rest. "Britain 
‘over the Indian tariff on British Textiles, It was also 
reported that "Britain ‘has represented to*Indlu ^ at 
the highest level against the Indian tarift^or British 
textiles and great resentment is: felt ‘in. Gancashire 
over the tariff". The incident indicates the sort of 
: pressure to which the Government-is .. likely to be 
subjected and the industry: and: the publie; should be 
alert to see that the Government- ‘gets the... :requisite 
support for.adopting a firm line..For seductioh. of 
tarlffs on British textiles will hadly. affect. the Indian 
mills that have gira шш finer: Е for 
the home market.. i 


PROGRESS IN TEXTILES 


The textile industry’ Е а aio Mo asa Meitng 
example of the progress: ‘made’. „ру indigm industiles. 
In recent. years India has-eómé to ‘occupy Hê gëtond 
position in the world. їп the manufaetüré of" cotton 
piece goods. From abject -depetidenceé’ on fmports: for 
requirements of cloth less than: four’ “decades ago, 
India is now in a position to export- substantial quan- 
titles of cotton piece goods abroad. = 9/5 > 


Two years ago India-was Пе largest exporter of 
cotton textiles'in the world: and. continues: to. bei опе 
сё the leading exporters in. the .field even, after the 
advent of-keen Japanese competition. Some. figures 
лпау be of interest in this.connection. : 2 

in 1953 India exported. about :101. 3. million yards 





*ў 


+ 


TO realise the full significance of the achievement we 
must recall the state of affairs before the first world 
‘War when Ihdia was practically dependent on imports 
for her requirements of cloth. The table given below 


*^Shows the contrast between 1927-28 and 1951-52 as 





regards imports of selected items:- 


Sr 1927-28 1951-52 
pd Item Quantity Value Quantity Value 
.. Rs, crores _ Rs. rotes 
~S 66tton cloth (million ‚7%. jo 1,9737 BS. 1377 "3 
Sugar (tons) - 323, 000 4490. 11,886 in 





: Cement (tons) 


“110,779 ^ 0:02..74,488 


‘Galvanized sheets .(tons) : 331,504. 8.08 : "86 





- Soap (cwts) 412,429 1.61 2,408 
^.Motor Car tyres (Nos) . 418,808 . 1.69 8,139 : 
?^v Matches (1,000 gross) | 73,520. .039 .. 0,5: дейме 
|. > Beams, Girders etc. (tons) ' 144,308: 1.84 4205. 0.49 


; PROGRESS IN OTHER- ‘SPHERES 


D 


`z industry, there have been 
` spheres as well. 


Apart from the striking advance of the Textile 
"developments in other 
Leaving aside the’ major industries, 


Г like steel, cement, jute and cotton, India today is in 


а position to produce most of the consumer goods as 
‘well as some capital goods, India now has ‘plants 
manufacturing locomotives, automobiles, textile ma- 
chinery, bicycles, diesel engines, electric motors, fans, 


-. sewing .machines, pressure lamps: and stoves, ferti» 


* "wide range of other consumer goods: 


=. 


. Hsers, chemicals, hurricane lamps, glassware and à 
`" established. since independence ‘have made’ satisfac- 
' tory progress. The output of bicycles has Increased 
five times; sewing. machines eight times; chemicals 
` three and half times; fans three times and plywood 

- two times, 

With expansion of manufacturing capacity the 
'-problems of marketing assume importance..In, this 
respect, Indian industries which expect the public, to 
patronise the swadeshi product should’ themselves 


** set the example by patronising swadeshi goods and 


:-services for their business. They showd use swadeshl 
material and components - and. pee Indian 


: banking, insurance and: shipping:, 


* INSURANCE. AND BANKING 


[d 


Indian insurance has made considerable progress 


= ~in the last few decades. The new life business written 


- by. Indian insurers amounted to. ‘Rs: 2-crores „п 1917. 
= In 1952 Indian insurers wrote пет: life business! of 
over Rs. 129 crores. The shire of non-Indian insurers 
in the latter year was, 11.2, рег cent-of- ihe; new 
business and 13.7 per cent of the total business in 
force. Indian insurers have also made headway: in the 
;.field of general insurance, ; though . the - progress"; is 


n "not as striking as in, the; ‚базе. "of. life insurance... А 


. quarter of a century. аро. 


.Índign-;insufets did по 


. general business worth. ‘mentioning... In ‚1952, general 


` 


г. crores which is about, 70 per dent , . 


. premiums of ‘all’ classes, 


amounted” to over. 14.47 
of. all - general 
` premiums written in. India, Now Indian instirarice is 
іп а position to undertake | all gategories of € jhsurünce 
including hull nsurence. "Md - n 


“AS "regards. banks;: «thes. топ}. “average: "ef: ‘de- 
. posits with Scheduled: Banks .during.1953: amounted 


: to Rs.. 833 crores. Deposits with: Indian . Scheduled 
= Banks rose.during the year ру Rs: :17 crores. Deposits 


4 


- Total investments of Indian banks- 


with Exchange Banks registered, a. fall of Rs; 9 ‘crores, 
amount te- so 
340 crores, The investments ої Exehange Banks. - 
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NATIONAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


` Ву TARUN KANTI GHOSH 


sa г ee Deputy Development Minister, West Bengal. 


CTOBER. 2 is & day of tremen- 
dous signifieance to the Indian 
nation. . To the people of India 
it.is a sacred date. То them it 
conveys a message of hope and 
"^ action, born. of a serious heart- 
searching. and. a deep inner ге- 
alization. It was on this -day 
that Mahatma Gandhi was born. 
It was on this day also that 
India started. her.bold experiment with à truth — 


the truth of fundamental human values. Two years 
ago, on this day, the Community Development pro- 
gramme was- inaugurated all oyer the coüntry, in 
an atmosphere’ of stout hope and robust optimism. 


A RADICAL EXPERIMENT 


'. Community Development is a radical experiment. 
Tt aims at going to the very root from. which, spring 
the forces of life and living. Its god is-the Man. Its 
temple is.his home and environs. Its creed is to 
initiate the people in the virtues of self-help. Its 
objective. 15 to make every man the major architect 
of his every-day life and to impress on him that he 
has as much a duty to himself as to the community 
in which he lives. He has a mission in life which 
he must full by. his own efforts, supplemented by 
those’ of his fellow-beings.. Circumstances, economic 
and otherwise, may have- bred, in him an inertia, a 
placid pathetic contentment with the status quo, and 


a ealm-and .unprotesting resignation to the’ ordains 
of fate. The-crusade of the Community Development 





programime is against these de-humanising forces; №, 


aims at awakening the essential man in every human 
being and harness the forcess so released in building 


a hetter individual and a better community, —hetter 


economically, socially, materially and morally. 


THE: MEDIUM FOR THE PLAN 


The Planning Commission gave the country a 
Plan four years ago. It was a magnum opus of plan- 


ning for plenty. It attracted the attention of the 


world.as an example of courage in thinking and preci- 
sion of thoughtfulness: The Plan was bold, eompre- 
hensive, wise and aggressive. It left no sector of life 
out of. its scope: and consideration. In it was 
embedded the hope and future of the country. But 
the problem was how to implement the Plan? It 
might not be difficult to go ahead with the schemes 
for large industries, high transports, and giant enter- 
prises. But India was essentially rural in her set-up. 
The’ foundation of no Plan could be claimed to be 
wel and truly laid unless it was so designed that the 
maximum benefit, flowing out of the working of ihe 
Plan, reached the distant villages and those who lived 
there. The Plan, however thoughtfully drawn, would 
ie ils. purpose И the welfare measures, contem- 


plated in it, failed to integrate the rural sector in its 
general build-up. The villager must be made to feel 
that the Plan belonged to him.and that he had a 
definite- role to play in its implementation. It must 
give him a shake-up—rude and violent, from his 
mental inertia. The answer to this formidable prob- 
lem was given by the scheme of Community 
Development. ‘Indeed, Community Development was 
described by the Planning Commission as the method 
through which the Five-Year Plan sought to initiate 


` а process of transformation of the social and economic 


life of the villages. 
WHERE 1$ ITS ORIGINALITY ? 


One might very pertinently ask, and people did 
ask, wherein lay the special significance of the Com- 


. munity Development Programme as compared to 


other types of rural development schemes which had 
been tried off and on, so as to be able to discharge 
the grave responsibilities fastened to №? What was 
its secret, if there was any, that inclined the authors 
of the Five-Year Plan to rely on it for the proper 
functioning of their objectives ?: Yes, the Community 
Development Programme differs from other measures 
of rural development in that it was not an exotic 
growth tried on a foreign soil but it belonged to the 
soil and drew. its nourishment from the efforts of the 
sons of that 501. It was based on a careful diagnosis 
of the ailments of the rural life and aimed at за 
building that an, economic and social balance was fully 
ensured. 


CREATING THE WEALTH 


What is the basic problem of our life ? Obviously, 
want and poverty. "To this fundamental disability 
are traceable the many, varied and complex problems 
of our life. Creation of wealth must, therefore, be 
the most important pre-occupation of ours. In a 
country like ours, where agriculture predominates, 
the most important agency for creating wealth is 
agriculture. While every attention should be given 
towards augmenting the efficiency of agriculture, it 
would be dangerous to forget: that the pressure on 
land has very nearly reached the breaking point. 
Release of the pressure. оп’ land by providing for 
growth and expansion of non-agricultural enterprises 


- 3 а matter of immediate importance. Any plan in 


the present context of our life should, therefore, 
“provide for orderly development of a balanced agri- 
cultural and industrial village economy. 


Although economic relief and advancement are 
the central objectives of the Community Development 
Programme, there is simultaneous recognition of the 
fact that it is not the only end in view and that to be 
effective, it must be supplemented by other pro- 


- grammes covering every phase of rural life. Economic 
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activities would form a part of ihe over-all 
programme, There is no doubt that man lives on his 
stomach, but his spirit must also be fed. He must 
have better opportunities for education, better hous- 
Ing for ‘living, better health, better communication 


and better recreational facilities. That is to say, the 
Community Development Programme envisages an 
integrated development of all aspects of village life. 
Here it differs from the schemes and experimentations 
in rural development which have hitherto had spas- 
modic trials. : 


THE PEOPLE'S PROGRAMME 


The Community Development Programme is a 
living experiment with living beings. The Success of 
any such experiment depends on one thing and one 
thing alone, and that is to what extent it takes root 
in the soil and is capable of growth from within, The 
participation of the people is the very essence of the 
programme ‘The objectives it has laid down and the 
targets It has set сап be fulfilled only to the extent 
that the penple at large can identify these goals with 
their own aspirations and come forward to render 
willing service to their achievement. Any scheme for 
development, which is artificially propped up, without 
the active participation of the people, may, for the 
time being, succeed, but the results cannot endure. 
Community Development Programme lays emphasis 
more on whatever little ig achieved with the people 
behind it than a great deal attained without the 
people, Essentially, it should be a programme of the 
people, by the people and for the people. 


The Community Development Programme has 
had two years’ trial (п West Bengal. Any stock- 
taking of the results achieved; should be undertaken 
against this perspective Indeed, In every sector of 
thelr activity the workers’ primary objective has been 
ta enlist the active support. enthusiasm and partici- 
pation nf the people not -merely by preaching the 
abstract principles but by translating them into 
practice, The practical application of the principle 
of ‘seeing is believing! was never more rigidly and 
congistently tried. With the rura! people an ounce of 
practice always carries more conviction than a ton of 
theories. B i 


IMPROVEMENT OF ACRICULTURE 


In the field of agriculture, the people have been 
persuaded to take increasingly to the use of improved 
seeds, fertilizer and manures. It is only after they 
have been convinced by practical demonstration that 
they have taken to their use, Upto the end of 1958-54, 
whieh meant effective working for one year, 7,623 
maunds of improved seeds, covering 15,246 acres of 
land, were used by the people. Manures and ferti- 
lizers amounting to 89,675 maunds and chemicals to 
the extent of 49,107 Ibs. have algo been utilized 
over 46,450 and 4,082 acres respectively. The 
villagers have been taught how to make good 
eompost and they have not been slow to make it for 
themselves. No less than 14,261 tons have been pre- 
pared and used. The value of demonstration has 


соте to assume added emphasis and demonstration | 


plots have been started in plenty with particular 
reference to Japanese method of paddy cultivation, 
green manuring, fertilizer mixture and Improved 
seed. The target is to have 550 demonstration plots 
of all four kinds in each Community Development 
Block. The initial distrust of the people in the met- 
hods advised for efficient cultivation and better farm- 
ing has been replaced by a healthy enthusiasm for 
giving them a Таш trial and then adopting them in 
increasing measure, 

Amongst other measures taken to improve the 
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agricultural economy are reclamation of 4,448 acres 
of land, distribution of short-term agricultural 
finance and formation of co-operative marketing 
societies. -The short-term loan has been advanced to 
enable the agriculturist to meet his seed, manure 
and irrigational expenses, It has been a very happy 
experience that the agriculturist has not abused the 
credit given to him and that whatever'hag been given 
as loan, has been fully repaid after the harvest. One 
of the pressing needs not only for agriculture but also 
for general living is afforestation. It has been pos- 
sible to cover 284 acres already. Development of 
tank-fishery has made good progress and the water 
area so far covered is 787 acres. The. up-grading of 
ivestoek and poultry is as important an item in the 
programme as the prevention or cure of their diseases. 
It is a satisfactory record that 19,997 cattle have 
been treated and 1,44,014 eattle and poultry have been 
inoculated and yaccinated, 


Water is the vitai need of agriculture and no 
efforts have been spared to get the agriculturist as 
much water ag possible, consistent with avallable 
resources, through tank Improvement, smal! irriga- 
tion schemes, pumping sets, sinking deep tube wells 
and lift Irrigation, 


HEALTH AND SANITATION 


Health and sanitation have been given the atten- 
tion that they deserve. Endeavours are persistently 
made to bring it home to the rural people that they 
must take proper care of their health and sanitation 
if they were to avoid paying heavy bills for medical 
treatment or keep off preventable diseases, Health 
centres and dispensaries baye proved to be popular, 
as would be evident from the fact that-1,21,726 per- 
sons have received curative treatment, 1,786 maternity 
eases have been attended, 99,616 persons inoculated 
and 1216 houses and wells disinfected, The programme 
of supplying potable water throughout the rural areas 
hy sinking wells and tube-wells has made consider- 
able progress, ; 


EDUCATION — A VITAL NEED 


И the body is maintained well, 16 15 equally 
necessary that the mind should also be well looked 
after, Soetal and general. education, consistent with 
the capacity for assimilation, have also been arranged 
for the people, The concept of social education 
envisages two broad objectives, namely, adult literacy 
and the promotion of community feeling through 
common aetion programmes. Through 336 social 
education centres, 5,185 persons have been made 
literate. It 1s essential that useful information on 
various matters should be passed on these new ` 
literates and a new series of literacy text books have 
been specially prepared for them. Graded circulating 
libraries, audio-visual methods of edueationa) pro- 
paganda, exhibition of films—these and other mea- 
sures have been found useful in awakening in the 
young and adult minds a desire to know more and 
learn more. 


Other measures for material improvement are 
communications and small-scale industrial enter- 
prises, The metalled roads are being built by the 


Government but the village roads are the work 
entirely of voluntary labour to which the Government 
will add the necessary culverts and bridges, Earth 
work of about 98 miles of village roads has so far 
been made, As regards, rural arts, crafts and Indus- 
tries, finance has been advanced to a number of 
cottage industries to enable them either to replace 
or purchase improved tools and squipment or to 
provide for working -capital. There ів a noticeable | 
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BHOODAN AND WORLD PEACE 


By SURESH RAMABHAI 


a teacher, After centuries of 
effort and suffering, man learnt 
that stealing was detrimental Lo 
his own interest and must be 


algo given the seal of law and 
now stealing is both а social and 
— legal crime. It was hoped that 
non-stealing would lead to evergrowing prosperity 
and lasting peace. Yet millions in the world live 
underfed; malelothed and ill-cared, and the climate 
of peace seems to be a thing of the past. True thai 
man usually does not rob a neighbour of his goods. 
But, by collecting òr storing in his own house (of 
course, as a social and legal right) far more than 
he requires or can ever require, he does deprive 
the neighbour of what is his due and compels him 
to lead an inhuman existence, This collection, or 
concentration, or centralisation of unused and non- 
essential wealth in an individual's home leads him, 
besides nursing an aversion to physical toil, to main- 
tain an administrative machinery for its supervision 
and an armed force for its defence. On the national 
seale, it has resulted in gevere centralisation and 
heavy militarisation. But live as we all do in the 
age of science, when it is impossible for one indi- 
vidual or nation to pass an isolated existence un- 
known and unseen, we resort to more arms and 
still more terrific arms. Whence world peace is in 
greater jeopardy today than it ever was. 


COLLECTION — A SOCIAL CRIME 


. Obviously arms cannot contribute to peace unless 
the problem is tackled at the root, The time has 
come when, like stealing, collection must also be 
regarded as a social crime. In other words, the 
right of private ownership must be discarded and 
replaced by that of social ownership. Unless owner- 





ship is transferred from individual to social hands, 


few would continue to live on the labour of large 
inilioDs, refuse them the barest necessities, entrench 
the present status quo and keep the peace disturbed, 
Wealth should and would be there alright as today, 
but Из. ownership would rest wizh the village or 
society rather than with the individual as at present. 
‘This tent is mine but no more than it is God's: 


Come in and be at peace’, И implies that а` 


passerby сап enter that very house by the road 
where he may feel hungry апа get himself fed, 
even a8 he would feed any and every body who 
may come to him as and when he likes. Nay, 
every housewife can ask the passerby to stay for 
a while, seek her help in this or that task of hers 
and offer him a hearty good-bye, 'In fine, one ean 
only act as a trustee on behalf of the society which 
really is the owner of what he or she may happen 
to have, Non-colleetion, hailed so far as an attri- 
bute of the saints, thus grows into а socíal virtue 
and becomes a popular force (like non-stealing). 


And this is just the essence of Acharya Vinoba's 
Bhoodan Yagna movement, When he demands land 


IME is a great healer as also . 


done away with. Later it was. 


from land-hold^rs, hig concern is not so much to 
provide land to the landless as to abolish individual 
ownership and make it incumbent on every consumer 
(howsoever intellectual) to perform productive 
physical labour regularly. Nay, ‘All land belongs 
to God', is but & eorollary of the more eomprehen- 
sive theorem : ‘All property is His’, Whence man 
can earn but not collect, can keep but not own. 


Man's is not to amass wealth but to hand it ever 
to his ‘neighbour, as required, even as а volley-ball 
player-does not keep the ball with him but passes 
it on. To continue, as the beauty of the game lies 
in volleying the ball by one hand after another, the ` 
happiness of society consists in the passing of wealth 
from one hand to another in a ceaseless passing. 
Bhoodan seeks to establish the passage of wealth 
аз а permanent trait of the humankind. May if be 
noted, it is not something shadowy or airy. The 
offer of their totel lands by all residents in no less 
than 62 villages and of 34 lakhs of acres of land 
by about three lakhs of donors (so far) indicstes 
that Vinoha is only giving vent to the urge of the 
times and voieing what millions feel within. 


POWER OF SQUL FORCE 


: With non-collection: governing the mode of our 
life in the economic sphere, a question confronts us : 
on-what force shall society rely and what type of . 
State would it be ? That is, what shall guide us 
in the social and political spheres ? 


‘At present, peace 1s loosely regarded as an 
absence of war, or a peace area as one free from 
the influence of the two mightiest power-nations-- 
U.S.A, and U.S.S.R, Statesmen of the world, in- 
cluding our own Prime Minister, have been making 


earnest endeavours to build up а third area immune -` 


from the buffets of the fortunes of the other areas. -- 
But they believe in the same basic values, sanctions 
and standards as to those of the war-minded powers. 
They count upon armed force and legal might as 
much as others do, Only they do not want those 
forces to be operated upon by others (or ouisiders) 
in а partieular area, though they are very intimately 
connected with them, rather tied to them, in the 
commercial or financial domain. In ease of a global 
conflict, it would be well-nigh impossible for them 
to hold war-forees at a respectable distance away 
from that area, Also history shows that every war 
has proved to be the cause of the next war, This 
is why every war has been followed by fiercer 
militarisation. And this would continue to be true 
зо long às we place our reliance on armed force. 
Violence, therefore, must be completely eschewed us 
a preliminary requisite for liberation from war. But 
legal might is no Jess deceptive. Though, in а demo- 
cratic state, the, people confer that might upon those 
whom they elect,—no, I shall say, whom they are 
made to elect—on the basis of adult franchise. yet 
the holders of that might, Le. the Government, in 
power always try, naturang, to curb the free will 


of the people and to return to power again and again. 


For, no Government is prepared to efface itself. It 
is anxious to let down others in order to remain 
in power. - It, therefore, resorts to armed might and 
strains every nerve to maintain the balance of power 
so that it may not be overthrown. Consequently, 
legal might has.indirectly led to the piling up of 


armaments. Thus, if armed force breaks the body 
of peace, legal force breaks its spirit. The need for- 
the generation of a third force—such a force as is 
opposed to violent force and different from legal 
force — is, therefore, essential. пора calls it 
Jan Shakti or self-reliant power of thc “people. Also 
.love-power or soul-force, 


BHOODAN . GENERATES JAN- SHAKTI 


Under the auspices of Jan-Shakti, people. will 
try to solve their problems of their own accord. 
And certainly the basie problems, viz, of food, 
clothing, shelter, education, sanitation, justice and 
medicine. Government need not at all interfere in 
these aspects óf its people's life. They must be left 
free to live and develop as they like, ‘tinless, of 
course, they overlook the usual standards of morality. 
Let Jan-Shakti enjoy full latitude and evolve its own 
popular (human, of course) style. Bhoodan envisages 
the formation of the social structure оп the basis of» 
trust, love and co-operation as against distrust, 
hatred and what is called as ‘survival of the fittest’. 
If love can successfully operate within the walls of 
a family, why not as in that wider family of man- 
kind ? As Dr. §)-Radhakrishnan puts it, Bhoodan 
“recaptures the social order as the family writ large’. 
-And even as the members of a family resolve: their 
disputes amicably by love, those of the human опе 
can and would resolve theirs by love, or Jan-Shakti, 
or, in extreme cases by Satyagraha and: non-violent 
non-co-operation, Manifestly, in a society governed 
by Jan-Shakti, the law of majority rule would be 
rendered.defunct. Only the unanimous voice of the 
people would direct their course, again, as in à 
family. There would be no place for power-politiés 
or its clients called political parties. 
is а soulless institution meant only to ‘part’ one from 
another. . But what is needed is joining опе to 
another, Parties divide hearts. Jan-Shakti would 
unite them, No group would hanker for Power ` ог 
Strength. Thus Bhoodan proposes to convert power- 
polities (Raja-Niti) into popular-policy, what Vinoba 
calls ‘Loka-Niti’. The society built by the dint of 
an-Shakt? and ‘Loka-Niti’ would necessarily be 
free from present disparities and disabilities. Тһе 
Government agency would be there, not as a binding 
force but only. as a co-ordinating or cohesive one. 
It is, therefore, ‘Sasan-Mukta’ (administration-free), 
‘Sam-Ras’ (homogeneous) and *Pakshateet (beyond 
party) society that Bhoodan ventures to build up. 
It would be.a society honouring values and sanctions 
different from those rampant to-day. This connotes 
a‘.complete revolution in the standing order and 
. structure.  Vinoba has called it “Bhoodan-Moolak, 
Gram-Udyog-Pradhan, . Ahinsatmak | Kranti?, i.e, a 
non-violent revolution based on.Bhoodan Yagna and 
with: village industries as its mainstay. 


It needs no prophetie vision to state ‘that to 
expect peace in the world keeping the’ surviving 
values intact is like expecting silver ore from a tin 
mine, The nations of the world have to give a deep 
thought over this problem and change their garbs: 
But before others do it, the people of India must 
соте forward to show this simple. path of real 
peace. Bhoodan is an humble endeavour in this 
great епо, р ae 


‘minister Mathara, 


: cultural 


In fact, party ` 
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EARLY INDIAN KINGSHIP 


(Continued From Page 22) 


realm of peace Asoka saw the end of disintegrating 
and corrosive elements in the life of a nation. He 


. éxpounded а social philosophy of his own with а view 


to the promotion of the cause of piety and duty as 
among his subjects as among all men. As a real cul- 
tured man he .approached the unconquered 
border . with a heart full of sympathy . and 
affection. According to. him there cannot be a nation 
without a true national feeling. aroused and a national 


-character formed. Similarly there cannot be nation- 
-ality where the group of people belonging to it does 


not espouse a common cause of humanity. Asoka openly 
declared that he had aspired in his heart of hearts 
to be.a servant of the land and that he had tried his 
level best to infuse this very idea into the mind of . 


all his ministers, officers and subjects. 


There were other ancient kings of India who did 
а Jot for the good of their subjects. They tried their 


-best to belp in the advancement of culture. The court 
.0f king Kaniska 


was adorned with a- 
Asvaghosa and a philosepher like, 


poet like 
Vasumitra. His 
who was a , man of unusual 
intelligence, was perhaps an exponent of the Samkhya 
doctrine. ‘Asvdghosa the. poet, paved the way for both 
Bhasa and Kalidasa through his kavyas and dramas. 
The sutras of the six systems of Hindu philosophy, the 
production of the Bhagavadgita, the powerful dialec- 


-tics of Nagarjuna and the Jaina treaties of Umasvati 


combine to speak of the richness- and variety of the 
development. of һе’ age. Vatsayana’s 
Kamasutra (science of erotics),  Susruta's great 


. treatise on surgery speak eloquently of the advance- 
' ment of scientific knowledge. 


THE GUPTAS 


Under the Guptas Sanskrit’ prose and poetry 
are seen to have been handled with great mastery. 
Harisena, Varahamihira, Kalidasa. and Vasula аге 


the ornaments of the Gupta period. Dinnaga founded .' 


the mediaeval school of Indian logic. . Aryabhatta 
wrote his Suryasiddhanta, Kumarilabhatta immensely 
developed the. Purvamimamsa into: critical philosophy 
of orthodox. Brahmanism., Vyasa wrote his commen- 
tary on the Yoga system of Patanjali. The Jaina 
Agama was ‘rehearsed for the last time at Valabhi 
and canonised. In short the imperial. Gupta period 
was chiefly an ‘age of the development of Hindu 
culture and civilisation through the efforts of its 
great rulers. Sriharsa was noted for his. pursuit and 
patronage of learning. He was endowed with poetical 
skill, originality and wide learning. He was a dra- 
matist of no mean order. He wonderfully devoted him- 
self to the task of depicting . the emotions of self- 
sacrifice, charity, and magnanimity in his Nagananda. 


‘Under the liberal patronage of king Vikramaditya 
Ujjayini became a great centre of Sanskrit learning, 
The -Augustan age of Tamil literature may be placed 
in the first three centuries of the Christian era. Poetry, 
music, drama, painting and sculpture were success- 
fully cultivated. The „Satakarni rulers were great 
patrons of Prakrit language. Among the Paramara 
rulers-of Malwa Munja was a patron of poets and 
himself a poet of reputation, The faine of king Bhoja : 
in Sanskrit literature is too-well-knowh. During the 
reign of the Yadava. king Ramachandra, Hemadri 
compiled important -works on Hindu: sacred law. 
South. India advanced much in the fleld of culture. 
Buddhadatta, Buddhaghosa, arid Dharmapala, 
Kumarilabhatta, Sankaracarya and Kalakacarya were 
the great celebrities of South India and-best E 
tatives of Indian thought, . 
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_ JAPAN TO. ME. 


(By Dr. KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI ` 


OING. Áo | Japan is like. making.. а 
‘pilgrimage, like . fulfilling. a life-long 
dream. Every Hindu has а. deep- 
seated subconscious, desire, that -of 
tracing the foot-steps of Buddhistic 
learning. The Buddha  was-born in 
India, but. his teachings were ex- 
ported rather than kept for home 
consumption. And*yet every Hindu sees in him the 
supreme expression of India’s wisdom, and is appre» 
clative of “those- foreign: people who treasured . his 
"message. Japan 1$ ofê country walch began to. know 
India through the message of the Buddha, : 


"This ancient tie 15 not the only. fascination . Of 
Тарап for. an Indian, There have been more modern 
attractions. If India sent the message: of peace - to 
Japan through the teachings of the Buddha, Japan 
sent.to India the message of national self-respect In 
1905, Let me explain, because the thing I am ales: 
ing to is a psychological Orie. . 


-The second halt of the twentieth century is re- 
garded as the epoch of Asia. Asia is on the march, 
throwing away colonial shackles, equal of. the West. 
But all that came about in the end because of what 
Japan accomplished, in the first instance,, at the 
opening of the twentieth century. 


The- sixteenth. and’: the- sev enteenth and . the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth century saw the gra- 
dual subjugation, of Asia by the industrialised West. 
Only Japan. and. Siam ‘remained independent, but of 
these two, only Japan emerged as a great: power, 
thus giving - hope and DIES D peoples every- 
where in Аяа, : > 


Gradually the’ “subjugated. Asian countries came 
їй contact with the Western science, but. that did. not 
make them. free. A psychological incentive was néed- 
ed. Many Asians Һај lost . self-confidence. Many 
Asians had begun .to. discard their anclent ways. of 
life. in order to imitate. the. Western. culture. Only 
Jepan showed. that one can have science and induse 
try. without. discarding one’s ancient traditions, 


JAPAN INSPIRED ÁLL ASIA 


At this "psychologiéál momént, when most Astan 
countries had become “defeatists; ' Japan deteated the 
Russian’ Imperial Navy in the. Russo-Japanese War 
just after the close of the nineteenth century. The 
efiect was electrifying ‘all over“Asia, “It can ре done,” 
thought the’ average inen, in streets of the capitals of 
Astan"ebuntiés, An‘ “Asian, country can be the’ equal 
of amy mighty coyhiry of the West" bêgan to think 
Schjugated: peoples. It was a psychological revolution. 
In. Asia, which ,evéntüally resulted in the. termina- 
tion of the colontal: ёта after thé end of the ` World 
War IL Pandit, Jawaharlál Nehru, India’s’ ‘Prime 
Minister, in his book “Glimpses of "World History," 
has poignantly recotded №5 personal thrill, and the 
thrill of his countrymen, when, Japan emerged vic- 
tot'ous in a war with a Western giant in 1905. That 
is the reason why I have no hesitation in describing 





“Sap as die psychological father of the uberstion. of 
“Asta. 

From a distance, we in India have admired many 
aspects of the Japanese character—the art of flower- 


arrangement, the art of painting, nation-béfore-selt, 


‘discipline; hard: work, But it is the Japanese habit 


‚ОЁ hard. work that often. makes us Indians . -uncom- 
“tortable, We in India take life easy, and work only 
“when we must, That is Не reason why when -we come 
“bY contact with а hard-working реоре аз the Japan- 
“ese. we ‘find it’a tough going, Easy-going Indians find 


hard-working Japanesé, very dificult competitors. 
Sometimes: their hard work is OREI хоре ая а8 


“unfair competition. up 


INDO: -JAPANESE: FRIENDSHI P 


. Between the two great wars, ‘Indian bazars were 
flooded with inexpensive Japanese goods, That cannot 
happen now because India is free and determined to 
become self-sufficient in consumer goods. But in tech- 


-nital know-how, in supplying big machines and ships 


and locomotives, . Japan: can help India and still reap 
profits. There should be a ‘development of a comple- 
mentary in place of competitive economy between 
the two, countries. We in India are assured that this 
change, іп, the Japanese ‘attitude із already gather- 
ing ‘momentum. We have.often heard this from the 
lips- of | “Mr, Tsutomu, Nishiyama, Japan's able and 
popular, Ambassador An. New. Delhi, 


viii. The. Japanese method of rice cultivation has 
worked wonders in India. -We have shown our high 
regard for Japan in.three concrete ways: (1) The 
Indian;Judge on the penel.that tried the so-called 
War - Criminals" saw io № that Japan's dignity re- 
mained- inviolate so.far..as it lay within his power. 
(2), Таба refused to claim any war reparations from 
a fellow Asian, Japan. (3) India refused -to sign the 
Sau. Francisco Treaty, because it did not grant full 
sovereignty. to Japan. It is an irony of history, and-a 
pleasant. cne,. that. although ‘India and Japan were 
“formally” at war. with each Other, there was. no 
enmity between them. They..continued to be friends 
even. whtle. soldiers fought, eae the soldiers were 
being ordered by ihe British. 


^.. Japan gave asylum. "io: the ‘late and - revered 
Netaji Subhas Chandra -Bose. and helped: him in his 
crusade. to oust the British.from India. That.one sins 
gle act made Japan also ‘а: hero in India, because the 
eontribution’.of the: movement led by Netaji Subhas 
Chandra. Bose in the eventual freedom of India 1s by 
no means small, ‘Thus Japan did two crucial things 
on behalf of Indian independence: In 1950 it gave 
heart’ to Indian nationalists; in 1945, XU ‘broke - the 
heart of British: imperialista; ' m 

"The foreign | ‘policies Of, our two countries ‚аге 
nót ‘exactly parallel these days, Yet I make bold to 
venture that in ihe end the traditional mutual respect 
alia fellow-Asiar-ieeling between India and Japan 
will prévail’ Neither India. likes everything about 
Japan, nor Japan evérything about India, but ‘the 
important thing is that they like each other, ` 
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(Continued From Раде 24) | А 
rationalisation is by no means а mere сазе of old 


technique vs. new technique in industry. On the con- 


trary, it is one of new techniques in industry cr no 
industry st all, as there сап be no half way between 
these two. ; 


PROBLEM OF PRICES 


While.rationalisation is a sure way to bringing | 


down cost and creation of greater effective demands, 
the problem of prices is in no way less important in 
this respect. Between themselves, the workers and 
peasants ‘make up for most of our population, and if 
welfare of these two classes could be.assured, very 
little more would remain to be done. As has been 
seen, the recent increase in agricultural output has 


not been able to bring about а commensurate in- 


crease in the purchasing power of the peasantry. 
While demand: has remained inelastic the increased 
output has only tended-fo bring down the prices, 
creating gap between the ratio of inereased output 
and the monetary gain therefrom. If the prices con- 
tinue to come down at the present rate it will be 
difficult to maintain the improvement already niade 
in the sphere of agriculture during the last four 
years of the Plan. In that eventuality the. Govern- 
ment might be- called upon to: resort to a. policy of 
price support. But all such. policies should be.formu- 
lated after very careful Study.of.the price-structure 
in the last two or three'years and with due measure 
to safeguard the proper inter-relationship between 


agricultural and industrial production so that each. 


` gohe. can give the other the. necessary support. 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Significantly enough there has not ` been any 


commensurate increase in the number cf employment 
with the progress of the Plan. On the contrary 1953 
witnessed considerable increase in the volume of total 


unemployment, This has induced the Government to, 


give a turn.to the Plan in the direction of ereating 


more employment opportunities on a short-term ' 
basis, encouraging cottage industries, expanding the ' 


sphere of public works, opening one-man schools to 
absorb the educated unemployed and the like. But 


the position has not yet shown any appreciable 
ehange and in the year to come it is bound to be one 


of the major. headaches of the, Government. Our 
planners would do well to take serious note of this 
fact and find out a solution before the situation goes 
out of control. | 


In conclusion, it might. ре said that in spite cf. 


the snags and shortcomings our national economy 
has taken 2 big stride and the Plan has developed to 
‚а point at which one can look forward hopefully to 


a broadening of employment, a slow but steady rise 
in the standard and quality of life and а higher 


pace of all round progress in the country. | di 


FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
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‘INDIA RESURGENT 


(Continued From Page 12) 


been exerting itself to get a co-ordinated plan. It 
thay be that' here and there our crities will find 
fault with it but on the whole it is likely to yield 
very good dividends. г 


When we had just taken up charge uf our.own 
couniry, it was whispered about that disintegrating ` 
forees were at work and that India might fall to 
pieces. Now we find with а sigh of relief that our 
prophets were false.prophets and that through the 


Constituent Assembly India has, after all, evolved a 


‘Constitution which is good at least for the start. 


Political consolidation is noi the’ work of а minute— 
it will take time so that the north and the south,. 
the east and'the west may come together and the 
different States may like to subordinate their separate 
entities and become part and parcel of a great coun- 


. try — India. We know that the reorganisations of 


States have been taken up by the Centre and the 
attitude of the different States towards the Cenire 


| in this respect,may encourage a man to say that all 
is well "with the State of Denmark,"—that the poli- 
: tical consolidation is in progress.. 


. India resurgent can be ап actuality only when 
discrimination by birth or habit is thoroughly ега- 


' dicated. Our Harijan and Adibasi brothers must have 


the opportunity ‘to make ‘up, the lee-way зо. that 
India might march ahead like the one nation that it 
really is. Untouchability, the bane of India has been 
abolished Ъу the Constitution and a penal measure 
is about to be pased. by Parliament: penalising 


' offences involving untouchability, and the so-called 
` "criminal tribes are to be henceforth treated as they 
-deserve to be treated, as our own kith and kin. 
: Rehabilitation in this respect is as important as the 


rehabilitation of refugees and let us hope Шат New 
India willbe careful in both respects, 


` FOREIGN POLICY 


| Моге spectacular perhaps.is the foreign policy 
of India. India has shown her genuine interest in 


the financial condition of Burma and tried to streng- 
-then the.economie and political ties between ‘tne two 


countries by her generous sacrifice under the Debt 


. Agreement and liberal price offered for Burma’s 
° rice so that Burma could start its ' international 
` accounts with a clean slate. India has not pawned' 


her independence for wheat—India has not serupled 


: to take а positive step towards preventing a third 
“world war from the Korean field. India has euti- 


vated friendly relations with Russia, pleaded 
for ‘the recognition ої China as entitled 
to an honourable seat in the United Nations Orga- 
nisation,—tried through negotiations to solve the 
tangle of migration in Ceylon, made herself heard. 
at Geneva-and on the Viet Nam situation. That is 
at least something to show that India has not been 
idle but during the seven years of her independence 
has tried to give a fairly good.account of herself 


in the international field, : 


All things considered, may we not think of India 
now аз a resurgent nation. and read а new meaning 
into our National Anthem, Sujala, sutala, sashya, ` 
syamala". In the present context of things, inde- 
pendence of the two power blocs is real independence 
and we may expect India to take her rightful place 
in the organisation of nations.in Asia who still re- 
quire a champion to fight for their rights at the bar 
of the world, and then will India become in truth 
*Dasa-praharano-dharini", the Goddess, we bow to 
during the Pujas. 
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Among the longer Holmes-Watson skef- 
ches, "THE SIGN OF FOUR” is rated high 
indeed as one of the best detective stories 
ever written, № combined mysteries, 
strange characters, and weird operations 
таке some breathless of unbroken in- 


friguing reading. Неге you have Holmes . 


al his best and Dr. Watson, too, in his 
regular role as relator. Incidentally, their 


grim investigation brings real romance. fo 


Sherlock's: best friend, as. details that 
follow in next . pages will disclose. 


( Published By arrangement with the estate 


of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. World rights 


reserved by King Features Syndicate, Inc. ), 
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CHAPTER-]I о 


) HERLOCK HOLMES raised his 
+ eyes languidly from the old 
k? black-letter volume which he 
i^ had opened and remarked, “My 
gq mind rebels at stagnation. Give 
35: me problems, give me work, give 
39) me the most abstruse erypto- 
ме pram, or the most intricate 
analysis, and 1 am in my own 

' 2r proper atmosphere. But I abhor 
the dull routine of existence. Tha: is why I have 
chosen my own. particular profession, or rather 
created it, for I am the only one in the world." 

“The only "unofficial detective?" I said, raising 
my eyebrows, 

‘The only unofficial consulting cetective,” he an- 
swered. “I am the last and highes; court of appeal 
in detection: When Gregson, or Lestrade, or Athelney 
Jones are out of their depths—whica, by the way, is 
their normal state—the matter is laid before me. I 
examine the data, as an expert. and pronounce a 
specialist’s opinion. I claim no credit in suck cases. 
My name figures in no newspaper. The work fiselt, 
the pleasure of finding a field for mz peculiar powers, 
is my highest reward. But you have yourself had 
Some experience of my methods of work." 





I had opened my mouth to comment on that 
when, with a crisp knock, our landledy enterec, bear- 
ing a card’ upon the brass selver. 

“A young lady. for you, Sir,” she said, adcressing 
my companion, . 

“Miss Mary Morstan," he read. “Hum! 
no recollecton of the name. Ask the young lady to 
step up, Mrs. Hudson. Don’t go, Doctor. ?I should 
prefer that you remain." 


Miss Morstan entered the room with a firm step 
and an outward composure of manner. She was 2 
blonde young lady, small dainty, well gloved, and 
dressed in {ле most perfect taste. There was, how- 
ever, a plainness and simplicity aout her costume 
which bore with it a suggestion of limited means, I 
could not but observe that as she took the sea; which 
Sherlock Holmes placed for her, her lip tremb.ed, her 
hand quivered, and she showed evecy sign of intense 
inward neitation 

“I have come to you, Mr Holmes” she sald, 
"because you once enabled my employer, Mrs. Cecil 
Forrester. to unravel a little domestic compiication. 
She was much impressed by your k ndness and skill.” 


Holmes rubbed his hands, and his eyes gHstened. 
He leaned forward in his chair with an expression of 
extraordinary concentration upon his clear-cut, 
hawklike features к х 

"State your case," ѕвіа he іп br:sk business tones. 

I felt my position was an emba-rassing one. "You 
wil, I am sure, excuse me," I said, rising from my 
chair. 


To my surprise, the young lady held up her 
gloved hand to detain me. “ТЇ your friend," she said, 
"would be good enough to stop, he might be of in- 
estimable service to me." 

I relapsed into my chair. 

“Briefly,” she continued, "the facts are these. 
My father was an officer in an Indian regiment, who 
sent me home when I was quite a child. My mother 
was dead. and I had no relative in England. I was 
p'sced in а comfortable boarding establishment at 
Edinburgh, and there I remained лпі I was seven- 
teen years of age. In the year 1878 my father, who 


I have. 


E 


was senior captain of his regiment, obtained a year's 
Jeave and: came home, He telegraphed to me from 
London that he had arrived safe and directed me to 
come down at once, giving the Langham Hotel as his 
address. On reaching London E drove to the Lan- 
gham and was informed that Captain Morstan. was 
staying there, but that he'had gone out the might 
before and had not.returned; I waited all day with- 
out news of him. That night I communicated with 
the police, and next morning we advertised in all the 
papers. Our inquirles led to no result; and from that 
day to this no word has ever. been heard of my 
father. He”: i A MES а ча 
She put her hand-to her throat, and a choking 
sob cut short the sentence, ie es А 

“The date?" asked Holmes, opening. his notebook. 
The third of December, 1878—nearly ‘ten years 


à 


аро. 
“His luggage?” и 
“Remained at the hotel There was'nothing in 
it to suggest a clue—some clothes, some books. and a 
considerable number of curiosities. from the Andaman 
Islands. He had been one of.the officers: in charge 
of the convict-guard there.” | 


“Най he any friends in town?” | 

"Only one that we know of——Major: Sholto, of 
his own regiment, the Thirty-fourth. Bombay Infan- 
try. The major had retired some little time before 
and lived at Upper Norwood. We communicated with 
him, of course, but he did not even know that his 
brother officer was in England.” NN ONE 

“A singular ease," remarked Holmes. 


.  "] have not yet described to you the most singu- 
lar part. About six years agO—to be exact, upon the 
fourth of May, 1882—an advertisement appeared in 
the Times asking for the address of Miss Mary 
Morstan, and stating that it would be to бе advan- 
tage to come forward. There was no name о: address 
appended. I had at that time fust entered the 


family of Mrs. Ceci] Forrester as a governess. By her 


= س +2 -- 





Miss Morstan opened a ‘flat box as she spoke and 
showed six.of the finest pearls that L had ever seems, 





advice I published my address in the advertisement 
column. The same day there arrived through the 
post a small cardboard box addressed to me, which 
I found to contain a very large and lustrous’ pearl. 
No writing was enclosed. Since then every year up- 
on the same date there. has always appeared a simi- 
lar box, containing a similar. pearl, without апу: clue 
as to the sender. They have been pronouneed by an 
expert to be of a rare variety. and of considerable 
value. You сап see for yourselves that they are very 
handsome." 

She opened a flat box as she spoke and showed 
me six of the finest pearls that I had ever seep. 

“Your statement is most interesting,” said 
Sherlock. “Has anything else occurred to you?” 

"Yes, and no later than today. That is why I 
came to you. This morning I received this letar, 
which you will perhaps read for yourself.” 


“Thank you,” said Holmes. “The envelope, too, - 


please. Postmark, London, S.W. Date, July 7, Hum! 
Man's thumb-mark on corner—probably postman. 
Best quality paper. Envelopes at sixpence a packet. 
Particular man in his stationery. No address. 


Be at the third pillar from the left outside the 


Lyceum Theatre to-night at seven o'clock. If wow. 


are distrustful bring two friends. You are a wronged 
woman and shall have justice. Do not bring police. 
If you do, all will be in vain —Your unknown friend. 
“Well, really, this is a very pretty little mystery! 
What do you intend to do, Miss Morstan?” 
“That is exactly what I want to ask you.” 


“Then we shall most certainly go—you and I and ' 


—yes, why Dr. Watson is the"very man. Your cor- 
respondent says two friends. He and I have worked 
together before. ; 

“But would he come?” she asked with something 
appealing in her voice and expression, 

"P shall be proud and happy," said I fervently, 
‘sf I can be of any service.” 

“You are both very kind," she answered. “I have 
led a retired life and have no friends. whom I could 
appeal to. If I am here at six it will do I suppose?" 

“You must not be later,” said Holmes. “There is 
one other point, however. Is this handwriting the 
same as that upon the pearl-box ‘addresses ?” 

"I have them here,” she answered, producing halt 
a dozen pieces of paper, Е 

“You are certainly a model ellent. Let us see, 
now. „Не spread out the papers upon the table and 
gave little darting glances from one to the other. 
“They are disguised’ hands, except the letter,” he 
sald presently; “but there can be no question as to 
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the authorship. See how the irrespressible Greek 
e will break out, and see the twirl of the final s. They 
are undoubtedly by the same person. I should not 
like to suggest false hopes, Miss Morstan, but is there 
any resemblance between this hand and. that of your 
father?” 

“Nothing could be more unlike.” 

“I expected to hear you say so. We shall look 
out for you, then, at six. Pray allow me to keep the 
papers. I may look into the matter before then. It 
is only half-past three. Au revoir, then.” Е 

"Au revoir," said our visitor; and with а bright, 
kindly glance from one to the other of us, she re- 
placed her pearl-box in her bosom and hurried away. 

Standing at the window, I watched her walking 
briskly down the street until her gray turban and 
white feather were but a speck in the sombre crowd. 

-“What an attractive woman!” I exclaimed, 
turning to my companion, ` 

Не had lit his pipe again and was leaning back 
with drooping eyellds. "Is she?" he said languidly; 
*I did not observe." 

‘You really are an automaton—a calculating 
machine,” I cried. “There is something positvely in- 
human in you at times.” and 

He smiled gently, “It is of the first importance,” 
he said, “not to allow your judgment to be blased by 
personal qualities. A client is to me a mere unit, a 
factor in a problem. The emotional qualities are 
antagonistic to clear reasoning. I assure you that 
the ‘most winning woman I ever knew was hanged 
for poisoning three little children for their insurance- 
money, and the most repellent man of my acquain- 
tance is a philanthrophist who has spent nearly a 
quarter of a million upon the London poor.” 

“In this case, however—” 

“I never make exceptions. An exception dispro- 
ves the rule. Have you ever had occasion to study 
character in handwrting? What do you make of this 
fellow's scribble?” 

"It is legible and regular," I answered. “A man 
of business habits and some force of character." 


Holmes shook his head. 'Look at his long letters," 
he said. “They hardly rise above the common herd. 
That d might be ап a, and that 7 an e. Men of cha- 
racter always differentiate their long letters, how- 
ever ilegibly they may write. There is vacillation in 
his К’; and self--esteem in his capitals. I am going 
out now. I have some few references to make. Let 
me reeommend this book—one of the most remark- 
able ever penned. It is Winwood Reade's Martyrdom 
of Мап. ГИ be back in an hour." 


CHAPTER-II 


"UP was 5-30 pm. when Holmes 
“Joo, returned. He was bright, eager 
Го and in excellent spirits, а mood 
. -. which in his case alternated with 
"X fits of the blackest depression. 





КАЛАК: ‚ dn this matter", he said, twking 
Pour Eo ^. the сир of tea which I had poured 
ir .7__ з for him; “the facts appear to 
ие ==>" wümit of only one explanation". 
‘What! you have solved it already?" 


| “Well, that would be too much to say. I have 
discovered a very suggestive fact, that is all The 


details are still to be added. I have just found, on 
eonsulting the back files of the Times, that Major 
John Sholto, of Upper Norwood, late of the Thirty- 


“There is no great mystery | 


fourth Bombay Infantry, died upon the twenty- 
eighth of April, 1882.” 

"I may be very obtuse, Holmes, but I fail to see 
what this suggests", 


“No? You surprise me. Look at it in this way, 
then. Captain Morstan disappears. The only person 
in London whom he could have visited !s Major John 
Sholto. Major Sholto denies having heard that һе 
was in London. Four years later Sholto dies. With- 
in a week of his death Captain Morstan’s daughter 
receives a valuable present, which is repeated from 
уеаг to year and now culminates in a letter which 
describes her as a wronged woman, What wrong can 
it refer to except this deprivation of her father? And 
why should the presents begin immediately after 
Sholto’s death unless it is that Sholto's heir knows 
something of the mystery and desires to make com- 
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pensation? Have you any alternative theory which 
wil meet the facts?" 

"But what а strange compensation! And how 
strangely made! Why should he write a letter now, 
rather than six years ago? Again, the letter speaks 
of giving her justice. What justice can she have? 
It is too much to suppose that her father is still alive. 
1066 is no other injustice in her case that you know 
0 bI 

“There are difficulties; there are certainly dif- 
culties,” said Sherlock pensively; “but our expedition 
tonight will solve them all. Ah, here is a four-wheel- 
er; and Miss Morstan is inside. Are you all ready? 
Then we had better go down, for it is a little past 
the hour.” 

I picked up my hat and my heaviest stick, but 
I observed that Holmes took his revolver from his 
drawer and slipped it into his:pocket. It was clear 
that he thoüght our night's work might be a serious 
one. 

Miss Morstan was muffled in a dark cloak, and 
her sensitive face was composed but pale. She readi- 
ly answered the few additional questions which 
Holmes put to her. 


‘Major Sholto was a very particular friend of 
Papa’s,” she said. “His letters were full of allusions 
to the Major. He and Papa were in command of the 
troops at the Andaman Islards, so they were thrown 
a great deal together. By the way, a curious paper 
was found in Papa’s desk which no one could under- 
stand. I don’t suppose that it is of the slghtest im- 
portance, but I thought you might care to see it, so 
I brought it with me. Here it is.” 


Holmes unfolded the paper carefully and 


smoothed it out upon his knee. He then very metho- 
dically examined it all over with his double lens. 
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Holmes unfolded the paper carefully and smoothed 
it out upon his knee. He then very metho- 
dically examined it all over with his double lens. 


"It is paper of native Indian manufacture,” he 
remarked. “It has at some time been pinned to a 
board. The diagram upon it appears to be a plan of 
part of a large building with numerous halls, corri- 
dors, and passages. At one point is a sniall'eross done 
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` across the crowded thoroughfare. 





in red ink, and above it 1s '3.37 from left,’ faded pen- 
cil-writing. In the left-hand corner is a curious 
hieraglyphic like four crosses in a line with their 
arms touching. Beside it is written, in very rough 
and coarse characters, "Ihe sign of the four—Jons- 
than Small, Mahomet Singh, Abdullah Khan, Dost 
Akbar. Мо, I confess that Г do not see how this 
bears upon the matter. Yet it is evidently a docu- 
ment of importance. It has been kept carefully in 
a pocketbook, for the one side is as clean as the 
other.” 

“Tt was in his pocketbook that we found it.” 

“Preserve it carefully, then, Miss Morstan, for it 
may prove to be of use to us. I begin to suspect that 
this matter may turn out to be much deeper and 
more subtle than I at first supposed. I must reconsi- 
der my ideas.” 

° He leaned back in the cab, and I could see by 
his drawn brow and his vacant eye that he was 
thinking intently. Miss Morstan and I chatted in an 
undertone, but our companion maintained his impe- 
netrable reserve until the ‘end of our journey. 


It was a September evening and not yet seven 
o'clock, but the day had-been a dreary опе, and а 
dense drizzly fog lay low upon the great city. Mud- 
coloured clouds drooped sadly over the muddy streets. 
Down the Strand the lamps were but. misty splotches 
of diffused light which threw a feeble circular glim- 
mer upon the slimy pavement. The yellow glare 
from the shop windows streamed out. into the steamy, 
vaporous air and threw a murky, shifting radiance 
There was, to my 
mind, something eerie and ghostlike in the endless 
procession of faces which flitted across these narrow 
bars of light—sad faces and glad, haggard and 
merry. Like all human-kind, they flitted from gloom 
into the ight and so back into the gloom once more. 
I am not subject to impressions, but the dull, heavy 
evening, with the strange business upon which we 
were engaged, combined to make me nervous and 
depressed. I could see from Miss Morstan’s manner 
that she was suffering from the same feeling, Holmes 
alone could rise superior to petty influences. He 
held his open notebook upon his knee, and from time 
to time he jotted down figures and memoranda in 
the light of his pocket lantern. 


At the Lyceum Theatre the crowds were already 
thick at the side-entrances. In front a continuous 
stream of hansoms and four-wheelers were rattling 
up, discharging their cargoes of shirt-fronted men 
and bediamonded women, We had hardly reached 
the third pillar, which was our rendezvous, before э, 


‚ small, dark, brisk man in the dress of a coachman 


accosted us. 

“Are you the parties who come with Miss 
Morstan?” he asked. 

“I am Miss Morstan, and these two gentlemen 
are my friends,” said she. 

He bent a-pair of wonderfully penetrating and 
questioning eyes upon us. ‘You will excuse me, miss,” 
he said with a certain dogged manner, “but I was 
to ask you to give me your word that neither of your 
companions is a police officer.” 


“T give you my word on that,” she answered, 

He gave a shrill whistle, on which a street Arab 
led across a fourwheeler and opened the door. The 
man who had addressed us mounted to the box, 
while we took our places inside. We had hardly done 
so’ before the driver whipped up his horse, and we 
гае away at а furious pace through the foggf 
streets 


The situation was а curious one. We were drive 





Yet our invitation was either-a complete hoax—which 
was an inconceivable hypothesis—or else we had good 
reason to: think that’ important issues might hang 
upon our journey. 

At.first I had some idea as to the direction in 
which we were. driving; but soon, what with our pace, 
the fog, and my own limited knowledge of London, I 
lost my bearings and knew nothing save that we 
seemed: to be going a very long way. Holmes. was 
never at fault, however, and he muttered the names 
as the cab rattled through squares and іп and out 
by tortuous by-streets.. 

"We are making for.the Surrey side раненый 
he observed. “Now we -are on the bridge. You can 
catch glimpses. of the river.” 

We did indeed get-a fleeting view of the Thames 
as our' 'cab dashed,on and was soon involved in a 
labyrinth of streets upon the other side. “Our quest 
does’ not. ‘appear to take us to very fashionable re- 
gion,” remarked Holmes. 

We.had indeed reached a questionable, and for- 
bidding neighbourhood. Long lines of dull brick 
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houses were only relieved by the coarse glare and 
tawdry brilliancy of public-houses at the corner. 
Then eame rows of two-storied villas, each with a 
fronting of miniature garden, and ‘then again inter- 
minable lines of new, staring brick  buildings—the 
monster tentacles which the giant city was throw- 
ing out into the country. 


At last the сар drew up at the third house in a 
new terrace. None of the other houses .was. inhabi- 
ted, and that at which we stopped was as dark as 
its neighbours, save for a single glimmer‘tn the kit- 
chen window.. On our knocking, however, the door 
was instantly thrown open by a Hindoo servant, clad 
in & yellow turban, white loose-fitting clothes, and a 
yellow sash, There was something strangely incon- 
gruous in this Oriental figure framed in.the com- 
monplace doorway of a third-rate suburban dwelling. 

“The sahib awaits you," said he and, even as he 
spoke, theré came a high, piping voice from some 
inner room. 


“Show them in to me, khitmutgar," it sald: “Show 
them straight, to me.” 


ue d d CHAPTER-II 


` E followed, the Indian down. a 
. Sordid and common passage, 


3. out upon us, and in the centre 
. of the glare, there stood a small 
man with a very high head, a 
bristle of red hair all round thé 

fringe. of it; ‘and а. bald, shining scalp which shot out 

from: among it like a mountain peak from fir trees. 

He writhed. his, hands together as he stood, and, his 

features were in. а, perpetua] jerk—now smiling, | now. 





scowling, ` but. never for an instant in repose. Nature, 


had given ‘him a pendulous lip, and a too visible line 
of yellaw and irregular teeth, which he strove feebly 
to eonceal by. constantly passing his hand over the 
lower part. of: his face In spite of. his .obtrusive 
baldness he gave the impression of youth. In point 
of fact, he had just turned his thirtieth year. 


“Your servant, Miss Morstan,” he kept repeating 
in a.thin high voice “Your servant, gentlemen, Pray 
step into my little sanctum. A small place, miss, but 
furnished to my own liking. An oasis of art in the 
howling: désert of South London.” 


We were all astonished by the appearance of the 
apartment, into which he invited us. In that sorry 
house it looked as out of place as а diamond of the 
frst water in a setting of brass. The richest and 
glosstest of curtains and tapestries draped the walls, 
looped back here and there to expose some richly 
mounteo painting: or Oriental vase The carpet was 
of amber and black so soft and so thick that the 
foot sank pleasantly: tnto it. as mto a bed of moss. 
Two great tiger skins. thrown athwart tt increased 
the suggestion of Eastern іихигу as did a huge 
hookah which stood upon a mat in the corner A 
yamp in the fashion of a silver dove was hung from 
an almost invisible golden wire in the centre of the 
room As it burned it filled the air with a subtle and 
eromatie odour ` 


"Mr Thaddeus Sholto,” said the little man, still 
jerking and smiling. “That is my name, You are 
Miss Morstan, of course, And these gentlemen--" 


E^ ' Ш-Ш апа worse furnished, until: 
|... he came to a door upon the. 
‘right, .which he threw open. | 
A. blaze. of yellow light streamed . 


“This is Mr. Sherlock Holmes, and this is Dr. 
Watson.” | 

“А doctor, eh?” eried һе, much excited. “Flave 
you your stethoscope? Might. І ask you—would you 
have the kindness? 1 have grave doubts as to my 
mitral valve. if you would be so very good. The aortic 
І may rely upon, but I should value your opinion 
upon the mitral.” 

I listened to his heart, as requested, but was un- 
able to find anything amiss, save, indeed, that he 
was in an ecstasy of fear for he shivered from head 
to foot, 

“It appears to be normal," I said. “You have no 
cause for uneasiness.” 

“You will excuse my anxiety, Miss Morstan,” he 
remarked alrily. "I am a great sufferer, and I have 
long had suspicions as to that valve. I am delighted 
to hear that they. are unwarranted. Had your father, 
Miss Morstan, refrained from throwing a strain upon 
his heart, Бе might have been alive now." 


1 could have struck the man across the face, so 
hot was I at this callous and offhand reference to so 
delicate а matter. Miss Morstan sat down, and her 
face grew white to the ups 

“I knew in my heart that he was dead,” said she, 

“1 can give you every information,” said he, "and, 

He sat down upon a low settee and blinked at us 
inquiringly with his weak, watery blue eyes. 

"For my part," said Holmes, “whatever tds таў 
choose to say wil go no further. ч 

I nodded to show my agreement. 


“That is well! That is well!" said he. “May I 
offer you a glass of Chianti, Miss Morstan? Or of 
Tokay? Е keep no other wines Shall І open а flask? 
No? Well, then, I trust that you have no objection 
to tobacco smoke, to the balsamic odour of the 'East- 
what is more, Г can do you justice; and T will. too, 
whatever Brother Bartholomew may say. 1 am so 
glad to have your friends nere aot only as an escort 
to you but also as witnesses to what 1 am about to 
do and say The three of us ean show a bold front 
to Brother Bartholomew But let us nave no out- 
siders—no police or officlain We can settle every- 
thing satisfactorily among ourselves without any 
interference. Nothing would annoy Brother Gare 
tholomew mora than publicity. 
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ern tobacco. I am a little nervous, and I. find. my 
hookah an invaluable sedative.” 

He applied a taper to the great bowl, anc the 
smoke bubbled merrily through the rose-water. We 
sat all three in a semi-circle, with onr heads ad- 
vanced and our chins upon our. hands, while the 
strange, jerky little fellow, with his nigh, shining 
head, puffed uneasily in. the centre. 

"When I first determined. to. make this: communi- 
cation to you," said he, "L might have given you my 
address; but I feared ihat you. might disregari my 
request and bring unpleasant people with you. I took 
the liberty, therefore, of making an appointment’ in 
such a way that my man Williams. might be able to 
See you first. I have complete confidence in his dis- 
cretion, and he had orders; if he were dissatisfiec, to 
proceed по further пт the matter. You will excuse 
these precautions, but I am a man of'somewhzt re- 
tiring; and I might: even say: refined, tastes, and there 
is: nothing more unaesthetic than a policeman? 

“You wil excuse me, Мг. Sholto,” said Miss: Mor- 
stan, "But. І amr here at your request to learn’ zame- 
thing which you desire: to tell me. It is very late and 


I should’ desire the interview to. be as short as possi- 


ble.” 


“At the best it must take some time,” he arswer- 
ed; "for we shall certainly have to go- ta No-wood 
and see Brother Bartholomew. We shall all ge. and 
try if we can get the better of" Brother Bartholeriew. 
Не is very angry with me for taking th» course which 
has seemed right to. me. I. had quite hgh words with 
him last night. You cannot imagine what а terrible 
fellow he is when he is angry." 

“If we are to go to Norwood; it would paheni þe 
as well to start. at. once," I: ventured. 

“That would hardly’ do,” he cried. “I don't know 
what he would say if I brought you im that sidden 
way. No, I must prepare you by shcwing yo. how 
we all stand to each other. In the firs; place, I must 
tell you that there are severa] points in the story of 
which I am myself ignorant. І ean only la} the 
facts before you as far as I know them myself. 


“My father was; as you may have guessed, Major 
John Sholto, once of the Indian Army. Не resired 
scme eleven years ago and came to live at Pcndi- 
eherry Lodge in Upper Norwood. He had prozrered 
in India and brought back with him a considerable 
sum of money, a large collection of valuable curio- 
sities, and а staff of native servants With these 
advantages he bought himself а house, and li-ed in 
great luxury. Му twin brother Bartholomew and I 
were the only children. 

"Y very well remember the sensation whica was 
caused by the disappearance of Captain Mcrstan. 
We read the details in the papers, anc knowing, that 
he had been a friend of father. we diseussed th» case 
freely in his presence He used to join in our specu- 
lations as to what could have happered. Nevar for 
an instant did we suspect that he Fad the whole 
secret hidden in his own breast, that of all men he 
alone knew the fate of Arthur Morstan. 


“We did know, however, that some mystery some. 
positive danger, overhung our father. He was very 
fearful of going out alone, and he always emo.oyed 
two prizeflghters to act as porters st Pondicherry 
Lodge. Williams, who drove you tonight, was one of 
them, He was once lightweight champion. of Eng- 
land. Our father would never tell vs what :t was 
he feared, but be had а most marked avers.an to 
men with wooden legs. On ore oceas.on he actually 
fired his revolver at a wooden-legged man. wh» pro- 
ved to be a harmless tradesman canvassing for orders. 
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We had to. рау а large sum to hush up the matter. 
My brother and I used to think this a mere whim of 
my father’s, but events have since led us to change 
our opinion. 

“Barly inm 1882: my father received a letter from 
India which. was a great shock to him. He nearly 
fainted at the breakfast table when be opened it, 
and from that day he sickened to his death. What 
was in the letter we could never discover, but I could 
see as he held it that it was short and written in a 
scrawling hand. He had suffered for years from an 
enlarged spleen, but he now became rapidly worse, 
and towards the end of April we were informed that 
he was beyond all hope, and that he wished to make 
a last communication to us. 


"When we entered his room he was Ва up 
with pilows and breathing heavily. He besought us 
to lock the door and to come upon either side of the 
bed. Then grasping our hands he made а remark- 
able statement to us іп а voice which was. broken as 
much by emotion as by pain. I shall try and give it 
to you in his own very words. 

“т have only one thing,’ he said, ‘which weighs 
upon my mind at this supreme moment. It is my 
treatment of Morstan's orpban. The cursed greed 
which has been my besetting sin through life has 
withheld from her the treasure, half at least of which 
should have been hers. And yet I have made no 
use of it myself, so blind and foolish a thing is avarice. 
The mere feeling of possession has been so dear to 
me that I could not bear to share. it with another. 
See that chaplet tipped with pearls beside the quinine 
bottle. Even that I could not pear to part with, al- 
though I had got it ont with the design of sending 
it to her. You, my sons, will give her a fair share 
of the Agra treasure. But send her nothing—not 
even the chaplet—until I am gone. After all, men 
have been as bad as this and have recovered. 


“*] wil tell you bow Morstan died, he continued. 
‘He had suffered for years from a weak heart, but he 
concealed it from every ane. I alone knew it. When 
in India, he and I, through a remarkable chain of 
circumstances, came into possession of a considerable 
treasure. I brought it over to England, and on the 
night of Morstan’s arrival he came straight over 
here to claim his share. He walked over from the 
station and was admitted by my faithful old Lal 
Chowdar, who is now dead. Morstan and I had a 
difference of opinion as to the division of the treasure, 
and we came to heated words. Morstan had sprung 
out of his chair in a paroxysm of anger, when he 
suddenly pressed. his hand to his side, his face turned 
a dusky hue, and he fel backward, cutting his 
head against the corner of the treasure chest. When 
1 stooped over him I found, to my horror, that he 
was dead. 

“Por a long time I sat half distracted, wondering 
what I should do. My first impulse was, of course, 
to call for assistance; but I could not but recognize 
that there was every chance that I would be accused 
of his murder. His death at the moment of а quarrel, 
and the gash in his head, would be black against 
me. Again, an official inquiry could not be made 
without bringing out some facts about the treasure, 
which I was particularly anxious to keep secret. He 
had told me that no soul upon earth knew where 
he had gone. There seemed to be no necessity why 
any soul ever should know. 

“I was still pondering over the matter, when, 
looking up. I saw my servant, Lal Chowdar, in the 
doorway. He stole in and bolted the door behind 
him. “Do not fear, sahib," he said; "no one need 
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know that уоп have killed him. Let us hide him away, 
and who ів the wiser?” “I did not kill him," said I. 
‘Lal Chowdar shook his head and smiled. "1 heard 
it all, sahib," said he; "I heard you quarrel, and 
l heard the blow. But my lips are sealed. All are 
asleep in the house. Let us put him away together." 
That was enough. If my own servant could 
not belleve my innocence, how could I hope 
to make it good before twelve foolish tradesmen in 
а jury-box? Lal Chowdar сапа I disposed of the 
body that night, and within a few days the London 
papers were full of the mysterious disappearance 
of Captain Morstan. You will see from what I say 
that I can hardly be blamed in the matter. My 
fault lies in the fact that we concealed nof only the 
body but also the'treasure and that I have clung 
to Morstan's share as well as to my own. I wish you, 
therefore, tó make restitution. Put your ears down 
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“Do not fear, sahib” said Lal Chowdar; no one need 
know that you have killed him, Let us hide him away." 
ít : 


"At this instant a horrible change came over 
his expression; his eyes stared wildly, his jaw 
dropped, and he yelled in a voice which T can never 
forget. ‘Keep him. out ! For God's sake keep him out !* 
We both started round at the window behind us 
upon which his gaze was fixed. A face was looking 
in at us out of the darkness. We could see the 
whitening of the nose where if was pressed against 
the glass. It was a bearded, hairy face. with wild 
‘cruel eyes and an expression · ої concentrated 
malevolence. My brother and I rushed towards the 
window, but the man was gone. When we returned 
to my father his head had dropped and his pulse 
had ceased to beat, ` 


" “We searched the garden that night but found 
no sign of the intruder save · that just under the 
window a single footmark was visible in the flower- 
bed, But for that one trace, we might have thought 
that our imaginations had ‘conjured up that wild, 
fierce face. We soon, however, had another and more 
striking proof that there were secret agencies ait 
work all round us. The window of my father’s room 
was found open in the morning, his cupboards and 
"boxes had been rifled, and upon his chest was fixed 
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2 torn piece of paper with the words "The sign of 
the four' serawled across it. What the phrase meant 
or who our secret visitor may have been, we never 
knew. As far as we can judge, none of ray father's 
property had been actually stolen, though every- 
thing had been turned out. My brother and I 
naturally associated this peculiar incident with the 
fear which haunted my father during his lfe, but 
it is still a complete mystery to us. We were also 
much excited as to the treasure which my father 
bad spoken of. For weeks and for, months we dug 
and delved in every part of the garden without 
discovering its whereabouts, It was maddening to 
think that the hiding-place was on his very lips at 
the moment that he died. . E 


"We could judge the splendour of the missing 
riches by the chaplet which he had taken out. Over 
this chaplet Brother Bartholomew and I had some 
little discussion. The pearls were evidently of great 
value and he was averse to part with them, for, 
between friends, my brother was himself a little 
inclined to my father’s fault. He thought, too, that 
if we parted with the chaplet it might give rise to 
gossip and ‘finally bring us into trouble. 1 was all 
that I could do to persuade’ him to let me find out 
Miss Morstan’s address and send her a detached 
pearl at fixed intervals so that at least she might 


never. feel destitute.” 


“It was а kindly thought, said our companion 
earnestly; “it was extremely good of you.” 


The little man waved his hand  deprecatingly. 
“We were your trustees,” he said; “that was the 
view which I took of it, though Brother Bartholomew 
could not altogether see it in that light. We had 
plenty of money ourselves. I desired no more. Our 
difference on this subject’ went so far that I thought 
it best to set up rooms for myself; so I left Pondi- 
cherry Lodge, taking the old khitmutgar and 
Williams with me. Yesterday, however, I learned 
that an event of extreme importance has occurred. 
The treasure has been discovered. I instantly com- 
municated with Miss Morstan, and it only remains 
for us to drive out to Norwood and demand our 
share. I explained my views last night to Brother 
Bartholomew, so we shall be-expected, if not welcome, 
visitors." : 

Thaddeus Sholto ceased and.sat twitching on 
his luxurious settee. We all remained silent until 


Holmes sprang to his feet with, "You have done: 


well, sir, from first to last,” said he. “But, as Miss 
Morstan remarked just now, it is late, and we had 
best put the matter through without delay.” 


Our new acquaintance very deliberately coiled 
up the tube of his hookah and produced from behind 
a curtain a very long  befrogged topcoat with 
astrakhan collar and cuffs. This he buttoned tightly 
up in spite of the extreme closeness of the night 
and finished his attire by putting on a rabbit- 
skin cap with hanging lappets which covered the 
ears, so that no part of him was visible save his 
mobile and peaky face. . 

"My health is somewhat fragile," he remarked 
as he led the way down the passage. "l.am com- 
pelled to be a valetudinarian." 


Our cab was waiting outside, and our programme 
was evidently prearranged, for the driver started off 
at once at a rapid pace. Thaddeus Sholto talked 
incessantly in a voice which rcse high above the 
rattle of the wheels. 

“Bartholomew is a clever fellow," said ne, 
“How do you think he found out where the treasure 
was? He came to the conclusion that it was 
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somewhere indoors, so he worked out all the cu»ic 
space of the house and made measurements every- 
where so that not one inch should be unaccounzed 
for. Among other things, he fcund that the height 
of the building was seventy-four feet, but on adding 
together the heights of all the separate rooms and 
making every allowance for the space between, 
which he ascertained by borings, he could not 
bring the total to more than seventy feet. There 
were four feet unaccounted for. These could cnly 
be af the top of the building. He knocked a hole, 
therefore, in the lath and plaster ceiling 
highest room, and there, sure enough, he came upon 
another little garret above it, which had been sealed 
up and was known to no one. In the centre stood 
the treasure chest resting upon two rafters, He 
lowered it through the hole, and there it lies, Не 
computes the value of the jewels at not less' than 
half а million sterling." 


At the mention of this gigantic sum we all were 
startled. Miss Morstan, could we secure her rights, 
would change from a needy gcoverness to the richest 
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heiress in England. Surely it was the place of a loyal 
friend to rejoice at such news, yet I am ashamed to 
say that selfishness took me by the soul and that 
my heart turned as heavy as lead within me. Т 
stammered out some few halting words of congra- 
tulation and then :sat downcast, with my head 
dropped, deaf to the babble of our new acquaintance. 
He. was clearly a confirmed hypochondriac, and I 
was dreamily conscious that he was pouring fourth 
interminable trains of symptoms, and imploring 
information as to the composition and action of 
innumerable quack nostrums, some of which he bore 
about in а, leather case in his pocket. I trust that he 
may not remember any of the answers which I gave 
him that night. Holmes declares that he overheard 
me caution him against the, great danger of taking 
more than two drops of castor-oil, while I recom- 
mended strychnine in large doses as a sedative. 
However that may be, I was certainly relieved when 
our cab pulled up with a jerk and the coachman 
sprang down to open the door. 

“This, Miss Morstan, is Pondicherry Lodge,” said 


` Mr. Thaddeus Sholto as he handed her out, 


CHAPTER-IV 


T was nearly 11 p.m. when we 
zi% reached Pcndicherry Lodge, final 
stage of our night’s adventures. 
We had left the fog of the great. 
city behind us, and the night was 
fairly fine. A warm wind blew 
from the westward, and heavy 
clouds moved slowly across the 
Sky, with half a moon peeping 
occasionally through the rifts, It 
was clear enough to see for some distance, but 
Thaddeus Sholto took down one of: the side-lamps 
from the carriage to give us a better light upon 
our way. 


Pondicherry Lodge was girt round with a very 
high stone wall topped with broken glass. A single 
narrow iron-clamped door formed the mcs of 
‘ entrance; От this. our guide knocked: with, a: pebuliaz- 
postman-like rat-tat: 


, “Who.is: there?” cried a, gruff: voice. from, within:. 

“Tt is, I, McMurdo: You. surely know: my, knock; by- 
this time.” 

There: was. a: grumbling: sound: and: a. clanking: 
and jarring: оў keys, The. dcor. swung heavily backs, 
and а: short, deap-chested. man stood іп the: opening;, 
with the yellow light of the lantern shining: upon: 
his: protruded. face and twinkling,. distrustful: syes; 


“That you, Mr. Thaddeus? But whos are: the: 
others?. Г had. no orders about them. frem: the; 
master.” 

"No, McMurdo?’ You surprise. met I: told: my. 
brother last. night that: Г should. bring: some. friends." 


"He. hain’t been out of his rooms: today, Mr.. 
Thaddeus; and. Г. have, no orders. You: know very: 
well that. I. must: stick? to: regulations. I cam let: you, 
in, but. your friends: they: must: stop. where. they: are,” 

Thaddeus looked about: him. in а, perplexed. and? 
helpless manner: “This- is. tao. bad, McMurdo!’ he: 
said. “Tf I guarantee: taem,. that: should: be- enough; 
for you. There: is the» young: lady, too. . She cannot 
wait on the public road at this hour." 





"Very, sorry, Mr. Thaddeus,” said the porter 
inexorably. "Folk may he irlends o’ yours, and yet 
по friend о’ the master’s. He pays me well tẹ do my 


duty, and my duty 111 do. I don't know none о’ your 
friends.” 

“Oh, yes you do, McMurdo,” cried Holmes genially. 
“Т don’t think you can have forgotten me. Don’t you 
remember that amateur who fought three rounds 
with you at Alison’s rooms on the night of your 


‘benefit four years back?” 


“Not Mr. Sherlock Holmes!” roared the  prize- 
fighter. “How could-I have mistook you? If instead 
o’ standin’ there so quiet you had just stepped up and 
given me that right cross of yours under the jaw, 
Га ha’ known you without a question. Ah, you're 
one that has wasted your gifts, you have ! You might 
have aimed high,.if you had joined the fancy." 


` “You see, Watson, if all else fails me, I have still 


. one of the scientific professions open to me," said 


Sherlock, laughing. "Our friend won't keep us out 


in the cold now, I am sure." 


° “In you come, sir, in you come — you and your 
friends," he answered. “Very sorry, Mr. Thaddeus, 
but orders are very strict, Had to be certain of your 
friends before I.let them in.” 


р Inside, а gravel path wound through desolate 


‘grounds to a huge clump of a house, square and 


prosaic, all plunged in shadow save where a moon- 
Беата struck one corner and glimmered in a garret 
window. The vast size of the building, with its gloom 
and its deathly silence, struck a chill to the heart. 
Even Thaddeus‘ Sholto seemed ill at ease, and the 
lantern: quivered and rattled in his hand. 


“I cannot understand it,” he sald. “There must 
be some mistake. I distinctly told Bartholomew that 
we should be here, and yet there is no light in his 


: window. I do not know what to make of it.” 


“Does he always guard the premises in this way?” 


` asked Holmes. 


“Yes; he has followed my father’s custom. He 
was the favourite son you know, and I sometiqnes 
think that my father may have told him more than 
he ever told me That is Bartholomew’s window up 
there where the moonshine strikes. It is quite 


bright, but there is no Nght from within, I think.” 


“None,” said Holmes, “But I see the glint of a 
н, in that little window beside the door." 
"Ah, that is the housekeeper’s room. Tak is 
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where old Mrs. Bernstone sits She can tell us all 
about it: But perhaps you would not mind waiting 
here for a minute or two, fot if we all go-in together, 
and she has had no word of our coming she may be 
alarmed. But, hush! what is that?" 

He held up: the lantern, and his hand shook 
until the circles. of light filckered and wavered 
around us. Miss: Morstan seized: my wrist, and. we all 
stood, with thumping hearts; straining: our ears. 
From the great black house there sounded through 
the silent night the saddest dnd most pitiful of 
sounds — the shrill, broken  whimpering of œ 
frightened. woman. 

“It’s Mrs: Bernstone," sald Sholto. "She is the 
only woman in the house. Wait here. I shall be 
back in a moment" 

He hurried for the decor and knocked in his 
peculiar way. We could: зег a tall old woman admit 
him and sway with pleasure: at the very sight of him. 


“Oh, Mr. Thaddeus, sir, I ат so glad you have 
come! Т ат so glad you have come, Mr. Thaddeus, 
sir!” We heard her reiterated.rejoicings until the- door 
was closed and her voice died away into a muffled 
monotone. : 


Our guide had left us the lantern. Holmes swung’ 


it slowly round and peered keenly at the house and 
at the great rubbish heaps which cumbered the 
ground. Miss Morstan and I stood together, her Hand 
in mine: A wondrous: subtie thing’ is love; for here 
were we two, who had never seen'eách other before 


ihat day, between whom no word'or even look of 


affection had ever passed; and yet now in an hour 
zn trouble our hands instinctively sought for each 
other. : 

“What a strange place!” she’ said, looking round. 

“It looks аз: though: all the moles in. England had 
been let loose in it. I have seen something of the 
sort on the side: of а hill near Ballarat where the 
prospeetors had' been at work." 

“And from the same cause," said Holmes. “These 
are the traces of the treasure seekers, You must 
rememBer that they were six years looking: for it. 
No wonder that the grounds look llke а gravel pit." 

At that moment the door of the House burst 
open, and Thaddeus Sholto came running ott, with 
his hands thrown forward and terror in his eyes. 


“There is something wrong with Bartholomew!” 
he cried. “I’m frightened! My nerves can't stand it!” 

He was, indeed, half blubbering with fear, and 
his twitching, feeble face peeping. out from the great 
astrakhan collar had the helpless, appealing expres- 
sion of a terrified child. - 

“Come into the house,” said Sherlock in his 
crisp, firm way. ML. 

We all followed Holmes into the houüsekeeper's 
room. THe old woman was pacing up and dow with a 
scared look, but the sight of Miss Morstan appeared 
to have a soothing. effect upon her. 

“God bless your sweet, caim face!" Mrs, Bernstone 
cried with a hysterical sob. “It does me good to see 
you!” - 
Our companion patted the housekeeper’s thin, 
-work-worn hand and murmured some few words Of 

comfort which brought the colour back into 
ihe other's bloodless cheeks. 


"Master has locked himself in and wil not 
enswer me," she explained. “All day I have waited 


to hear from him, for he often likes to be alone; but 


зп hour ago I fenred that something was amiss, so 
I went up and peeped through the keyhole. You 
must go up, Mr. Thaddeus — you must go up and look. 
for yourself. I have seen Mr. Bartholomew im. јоу 
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and in sorrow for ten long years, but I never saw 
Hint with such a face on his as that." 


Holmes took the lamp and led the way, for 
Sholto was so shaken that I had to pass my hand 
ünder his arm as we went up the staits. Twice аз we 
ascended, Sherlock whipped His lens out and care- 
fuly examined marks which appeared to me to be 
mere shapeless smudges of dust upon the cocoanut- 
matting whieh served as a stair carpet. He walked 
slowly from step to step, holding the lamp Jow, and 
shooting keen glances to right and left. Miss 
Morstan had remained behind with the frightened 
housekeeper. ? 


The third flight of stairs ended in a straight 
passage of some length, with a great picture іп 
Indian tapestry upon the right of it, and three doors 
upon the left. Holmes advanced along it in the 
same slow and methodical way, while we kept close 
at his heels, our long black shadows streaming back- 
ward down the corridor. The third door was that 
which we were seeking. Holmes: knocked without 
recelving. any answer, апа then tried to turn Ше 
handle and force it open. It was locked on the inside, 
however, and by a broad and powerful bolt, as we 
could see when we set our lamp against it. The key 
being turned, however, the hole was not entirely 
closed. Sherlock Holmes bent down to it and instantly 
rose’ again with a sharp intaking of the breath.. 


“There is something devilish in this, Watson,” 
said: he; more moved than І had ever before seen him. 
“What do you make of it?" ; 

‘I stooped to the hole and recoiled in horror. 
Moonlight was streaming into the room, and it was 
bright with а. vague and shifty radiance. Looking 
straight at me and suspended, as it were, in the 
air, for all beneath was in shadow, there hung a 
face: — tlie very face of our companion Thaddeus. 
THere was the same high, shining head, the same 
circular bristle of red hair, the same bloodless coun- 
tenance. The features were set, however, in a 
horrible smile; a fixed and unnatural grin, which in 
that still and ‘moonlit room was more jarring to the 
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nerves than any scowl! or contortion. So like was the 
face to that of our little friend that I looked round 
at him to make sure that he was with us. Then I 
recalled to mind that he had mentioned to us that 
his brother and he were twins. 


“This is terribier” І said. “What is to be done?" 


"The door must come down," he answered, and 
springing against it, he put ali his weight upon the 
lock. It creaked and groaned but did not yield. 
Together we flung ourselves upon it once more, and 
this time it gave way with a sudden snap, and we 
found ourselves in Bartholomew Sholto’s chamber. 


It appeared to have been fitted up as a chemical 
laboratory. A double line of glass-stoppered bottles 
was drawn up upon the wall epposite the door, and 
the table was littered with Bunsen burners, test- 
tubes, and retorts. In the corners stood carboys of 
acid in wicker baskets. One of these appeared to 
leak or to have been broken. for a stream of dark- 
coloured liquid had trickled out from it, and the air 
was heavy with a peculiar pungent, tarlike odour. A 
set of steps stood at one side of the room in the 
midst ої a litter of lath ара: plaster, and above them 
was an opening in the ceiling large enough for a 
man to pass through. At the foot of the steps a long 
сой of rope was thrown carelessly together. 


By the table tn a wooden armchair the master 
of the house was seated all in a heap, with his head 
sunk upon his left shoulder and ‘that ghastly, 
inscrutable smile upon his face. He was stiff and 
cold and had been dead many hours. It seemed to 
me that not only his features but all his limbs were 
twisted and turned in the most fantastic fashion, By 
his hand upon the table there Jay a peculiar instru- 
ment — a brown, close-grained stick, with a stone 
head like a hammer, rudely lashed on with coarse 
twine. Besides it was a torn sheet of notepaper with 


some words scrawled. upon №. Holmes glanced at it 
and then handed it to me. 

"You see,” he said with a significant raising of 
the eyebrows, In the light of the lantern I read with 
a thrill of horror: “The sign of the four.” 


Holmes pointed to what looked like a long dark 
thorn stuck in the skin just above the ear and said, 
“You may pick it out. But be careful; for it is 
poisoned.” 

I took ft up between my finger and thumb. It 
came away from the skin so readily that hardly any 
mark was left behind. One tiny speck of blood 
showed where the puncture was. 

We had almost forgotten Thaddeus since we 
entered the chamber. He was still standing in the 
doorway, wringing his hands and moaning to himself. 
Suddenly he broke out Into a sharp, querulous cry. 


“The treasure’s gone!” he cried. “There 15 the 
hole through which we lowered it. I helped him to 
do it! I was the last person who saw him! I left him 
here last night, and I heard him lock the door as I 
came downstairs.” р 

“What time was that?" 

“Теп o'clock. And now he is dead , and the police 
will be called in, and I shall be suspected of having 
had а hand in it. But you don’t think so, gentlemen? 
Is it Itkely that. І would have brought you bere if it 
were I?" 

He jerked his arms and stamped his feet in a 
kind of convulsive frenzy. 

“You have no reason for fear, Мг. Sholto,” said 
Holmes, putting his hand upon his shoulder; “take 
my advice and drive down to the station to report 
the matter to the police. Offer to assist them in 
every way. We shall wait here until your return.” 

Thaddeus obeyed in a half-stupefied fashion, and 
we heard him stumbling down the stairs in the dark. 


CHAPTER-V 


OW, WATSON, 


== said Holmes, 

E SU a rubbing his hands, "We have 
я б half an hour to ourselves, let: 
2 LiG E; 5 - us make good use of it, My casa 
En их ЖАГА [i$ is almost complete; but we must 
X Li oe ar not err on the side of over- 
24 [END I| confidence. Simple as the case . 
C^ ETA 10у seems now ........ " | 
Ca Nit ` “Simple !” I interjected. 

"Surely," said he vith some- : 


thing of the alr of a clinica! professor expounding to 
his class. 
footprints may, not complieate matters. 
work ! 
and how did they go? 
opened since ias! night. Gow about the window ° 
He carried’ the lamp across to it, muttering his 
observations alone the. while but addressing them 
to himself rather than to:me. “Window is snibbed 
on the inner side. ‘Framework solid. No hinges 
at the side: · Let us open it. No water-pipe near. 
Roof. quite ^ut of reach Yet я man has mownt- 
ed by the window H rained a little last night. 
Нее is the print of а foot upon {Пе silk And here 
is а circular muddy mark. апе: tere again upon the 


Now to 


The door has not been 


"Just sit in the corner there, that your ` 


In the first place. how did these folk come, 


an. 


floor. and here again by tbe ts ja See here, Watson! . 


This is really a very pretty dej anstration " 
i looked at the round well-defined muddy discs. 
“That is not a footmark," said I. 


“It ts something much more valuable to us. It 
is the impression of a wooden stump, You see here 


on the sill is the boot-mark, a heavy boot with a 
broad metal heel, and beside 1$ is the mark of the 
timber-toe.". 


“It ts the wooden-legged man." 

“Quite so. But there has been someone else— 
а very able and efficient ally. Could you scale that 
wall, Dactor?” 


1 looked out of the open window. The moon still 
shone brightly on that angle of the house. We were 
a good sixty feet from the ground, and, look where 
І would, I could see no foot-hold, nor as much as 
а crevice tn the brickwork. 

"It Is absolutely impossible," I answered. 


“Without aid it 1s so. But suppose you had a 
friend up here who lowered you this good stout rope 
which 1 see in the corner, securing one end of it ta 
this great hook in the wall. Then, 1 think, if you 
were an active. man, you might swarm up, wooden 
leg and all. You would depart, of course, in the same 
fashion, and your ally would draw up the rope, untie 
it from the hook, shut the window, snib it on the 
inside. and get away in the way that he originally 
came As a minor point, № may be noted," he con- 


и tinued fingering the rope, "that our wooden-legged 
- friend though а fair climber, was not a professional 


sailor. His hands were far from horny. My lens 
discloses more than one blood-mark, especially 
towards the end of the cope, trom which I gather that 
he slipped down with such velocity that be took the 
skin off his hands.” 

VIhis is all very well,” said Ir but the, thing 
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becomes more unintelligible than ever. How about | 
this mysterious ally? How came he into the room?” | 

“Yes, the ally!" repeated Holmes pensively. | 
"There are features of interest about this ally. He | 
lifts the case from the regions of the commonplace, | 
I fancy that this ally breaks fresh ground in the | 
annals of crime in this country—though parallel 
cases suggest themselves from India and, if my 
memory serves me, from Senegambia.” 


| 
1 


} 

"How came he, then?" I reiterated. “The door | 

is locked; the window is inaccessible. Was it through : 
the chimney?” | 
“The grate is much too small" Sherlock | 
answered. “I had already considered that possibility.” | 
"How, then?" I persisted. | 
"You will not apply my precept,” he said, shak- | 
ing his head. “How often have I said to you that || 
when you have eliminated the impossible, whatever | 
remains, however improbable, must be the truth ? | 
We know that he did not come through the door, | 
the window, or the chimney. We also know that he | 
could not have been concealed in the room, as there | 
is no concealment possible. Whence, then, did he | 
соте?” | 





“Yhrough the hole in the roof!” I cried. | 

“Of course. If you will have the kindness to hold \ 
the lamp for me, we shall now extend our researches | 
to the room above — the secret one in which the 
treasure was found." | 

He mounted the steps and, seizing a rafter with ! 
either hand, he swung himself up into the garret. 
Then, lying on his face, he reached down for the lamp 
and held it while I followed hini, 

The chamber in which we found ourselves was 
about ten feet one way and six the other. The floor 
was formed by the rafters, with . thin lath and 
plaster between, so that in walking one had to step 
from beam to beam, The roof ran up to an apex and 
was evidently the inner shell of the true roof of the | 
house. There was no furniture of any sort, and the | 
accumulated dust of years lay thick upon the floor. | 

‚ “Неге you are, you see," said Sherlock Holmes, | 
putting his hand against the sloping wall, "This is | 


| 
| 
: ^ чь 








Mr. Holmes held down 
and as he did so 1 saw for the second time that 
night а startled, surprised look come over his. face. 


the lamp to the ftoor, 


i 


‚ ог shot with no great force 


a trapdoor which leads out on to the roof. i . can 
press it back, and here is the roof itself, ‘sloping. at 
a gentle angle, This, then, is the way by which 
Number One entered. Let us see if we can find some 
other iraces of his individuality?" 


* 


He held down the lamp to the floor, and as he - 


did so I saw for the second time that night. a startled, 
surprised look come over his face. For myself, as; i 
followed his gaze, my skin was cold. The floor was 
eovered thickly with the prints of a naked foot — 
clear, well-defined, perfectly formed, but scarce half 
the size of those of an ordinary man. 


“Holmes,” I said in a whisper, “a child has done 
this horrid thing”. 

. He had recovered his self-possession in an instant, 
made no comment on that, but said, “I was staggered 
for a moment, but the thing is quite natural. My 
memory failed me, or I should have been ‘able to 
foretell it. There is nothing more to be learned here. 
Let us go down.” "a 

"What is your theory, then, as to those foot- 
marks?" I asked eagerly when we had regsined the 
lower room once more. Е f 

“My dear Watson, try a little analysis yourself,” 
said he with a touch of impatience, “You know my 
methods. Apply them, and № wil be instructive to 
compare results. Though I think that there is nothing 
eise of importance here, I will look." | ў 

Не whipped out his lens апа tape measure and 
hurried about the room on his knees, measuring, 
comparing, examining, with his long thin nose only 
а, few inches from the planks апа his beady eyes 
gleaming and deepset like those of.a bird. Аз he 
hunted, he kept muttering to himself, and finally he 
broke out into a crow of delight. | 


“We are certainly in luck," said he. “We ought 
to have very little trouble now. Number One has had 
the misfortune to tread in the creosote. You can see 
the outline of the edge of his small foot here at the 
side of this evilsmelling mess. The carboy has been 
cracked, you see, and the stuff has leaked out.” 

“What then?” I asked. ` 4 

“Why, we have got him, that's all" said he. “I 
know a dog that would follow that scent to the 
world’s end. If a pack can track a trailed herring 
across a shire, how far can a specially trained hound 
follow so pungent a smell as this? It sounds like a 
sum in the rule of three. The answer should give ts 
the — But halo! here are the acceredited 
representatives of the law.” : 

Heavy Steps and the clamour of loud voices were 
audible from below, and the hall door shut with a 
loud crash. 

“Before they come,” said Holmes, “Just put your 
hand here on this poor fellow’s arm, and here on 
his leg. What do you feel?" | Г 

“The muscles are as hard as а board,” I answered. 


"Quite so. They are in a state of extreme con- 
traction, far exceeding the usual rigor mortis. 
Coupled with this distortion of the face, this Hippo- 
eratic smile, or ‘risus sardonicus’ as the old writers 
ealled it, what conclusion: would it suggest to your 
mind?" | ть 

“Death from some powerful vegetable alkaloidi” 
I answered, "some strychnine-like substance which 


' would produce tetanus.” ( 


“That was the idea which occurred to me the 


' instant I saw the drawn muscles of the face. On 
: getting Into the room I at once looked for the means 
‚ by which the poison had entered the system. As you 


saw. I discovered a thorn which ‘had been — driven 
into the scalp: You 
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observe that the part struck was that which would 
be turned towards the hole in the celling if the 
man were erect in his chair. Now examine this 
thorn.” . 

I took it up gingerly and held it in the light of 
the lantern. It was long, sharp, and black with a 
glazed look near the point as thcugh some gummy 
substance had dried upon it. The blunt end had beer 
trimmed and rounded off with a knife. 

“Ts that an English thorn?” he asked 

“No, it certainly is not.” 

“With all these data you shoud be able to draw 
some just inference. But here are the regulars, so 
the auxiliary forces may beat a retreat.” 

As he spoke, the steps which had -been coming 
nearer ‘sounded loudly on the passage, and a very 
stout, portly man in a gray suit strcde heavily into 
the room. He was red-faced, burly, and plethoric, 
with a pair of very small twinkling eyes which looked 
keenly, out from between swollen and puffy pouches. 
He was closely followed by an inspector in uniforra 
and by the still palpitating Thaddeus Sholto. 


“Here’s a business!” he cried in a muffled, husky 
voice, "Here's a pretty business! But who are ап 
these? Why, the house seems to be full as а rabbit- 
warren!" 

"I-think you must recollect me, Mr. Athelney 
Jones,” said Holmes quietly. 

“Why, of course I do!" he answered. “It’s Мг. 
Sherlock Holmes, the theorist. But what is all this? 
Bad business! Stern facis here — no room for 
theories. How lucky that I happened to be out at 
Norwood on another ease! I was at the station when 
the message arrived. What d'you think the man died 
of?” 

.. "Oh, this is hardly a case for me to theorize over,” 
said. Sherlock dryly. 

“No, no. Still, we can’t deny that you hit the nail 
on the head sometimes, Dear me! Door locked, I 
understand. Jewels worth half & million missirg. 
How ‘was the window?" 

"Fastened; but there are steps on the sill.” 


“Well, well, tf it was fastered the steps could 
have nothing to do with the matter. That's common 
sense, Man might have died in a fit; but then the 
jewels are missing Ha! 1 have a theory. These flashes 
come.upun me at timés — Just step outside, Sergeant, 
and you, Mr Sholto. Your friend can remain — 
What do you think of this, Holmes? Sholto was, on 
his own confession, with his brother last night, "The, 
brother died in a fit, on which Sholto walked off with 
the treasure? How's that?" 
` “бү which the dead man very considerately got 
up апа locked the door on the inside." 

. “Edm! There's à flaw there. Let us apply common 
sense to the matter. This Thaddeus Sholto was with 
his brother; there was a quarrel; so much we Know. 
The brother is dead and the Jewels are gone. So much 
also we know. No one saw the brother from the time 
Thaddeus left him. His bed had not been slept in, 
Thaddeus Is evidently in a most disturbed state of 
mind. His appearance is — well, not attractive. You 
see that І am weaving my web round Thaddeus, The 
net begins to close upon aim." 

“Yau are not quite in possession of the facts yet," 
said Holmes, "This splinter of wcod, which I have 
every reason to believe to be poisoned, was in the 
mas scalp where you still see the mark; this card, 
inscribed as you see it, was on the table, and beside it 
l&y this rather curious 
How does all that fit into your theory?" 


' “Confirms it in every respect,” said the fat 
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detective pompously. "House 1s full of Indian curio- 
sities. Thaddeus brought this up, and if this splinter 
be poisonous, he may as well have made murderous 
use of it as any other man. The сага is some hocus- 
pocus — а blind, as like as not. The only question is, 
how did he depart? Ah, of course, here ts a hole in 
the roof.” . 

With great activity, considering his bulk, 
Athelney Jones sprang up the steps and squeezed 
through into the garret, and immediately after- 
wards we heard his exulting volce proclaiming that 
he had found the trapdoor. 

“You see!" said Jones,’ reappearing down the 
steps again; “facts are better than theories, after all. 
My view of the case is confirmed. There is a trapdoor 
communicating with the roof, and it is partly open.” 

“It was I who opened it.” 


“Oh, indeed! You did notice it, then?" He seem- 
a little crestfallen at the discovery. “Well, whoever 
noticed it, it shows how our gentleman got away. 
Inspector!” - р 

"Yes, sir," from the passage. 

"Ask Mr. Sholto to step this way — Mr. Sholto, 
1t is my duty to inform you that anything which you 
may say will be used against you. I arrest you in the 
Queen's name.as being concerned in the death of 
your brother." 

“There, now! Didn't I tell you!" cried the poor 
little man, throwing out his hands and looking from 
one to the other of us. 

."Don't trouble yourself about it, Mr. Sholto," said 
Holmes; “I think I can engage to clear you of the 
charge." . 

“Don’t promise too much, Mr. Theorist, don't 
promise too much !" snapped the detective, “You may 
find it a harder matter than you think.” 

"Not only will I clear him, Mr. Jones, but I will 
make you а free present of the name and description 
of one of ihe two people who were in this room last 
night. His name, I have every reason to believe, is 
Jonathan Small He 1$ а poorly edueated man, smail, 
active, with his right leg off, and wearing a wooden 
stump which is worn away upon the inner side. His 
left boot has a coarse, square-toed sole, with ah iron 
band round the heel. He is middle-aged, шц 
sunburned, and has been a convict. These few indica- 
tions may be of some assistance to you, coupled with 
the fact that there is a good deal of skin missing 
from the palm of his hand. The other man ...." 


"Ah! the other man?" asked Athelney Jones in 
& sneering voice, but impressed none the less, as І 
could easily see. 

“Is a rather curious person,” said Holmes, 
turning upon his heel “I hope before very long to ^e 
able to introduce you to the pair of them. A word 
with you, Watson.” 

He led me out to the head of the stair. “This 
unexpected occurrence,” he said, “has caused ' us 
rather to lose sight of the original purpose of our 
journey.” 

"I have just been thinking so," I answered; ‘it 
is not right that Miss Morstan should remain in this 
stricken house." 

"No. You must eseort her.home. She lives with 
Mrs. Cecil Forrester.in Lower Camberwell, so it is 
not very far. I will wait for you here if you will drive 
out again. Or perhaps you are too tired?" 

“By no means. I should like to see the matter 
through now that I have got so far.” 

“Your presence will be of great service to me,” 
he answered. “We shall work the case out indepen- 
dently and leave this fellow Jones to exult over any 
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mare's nest which he may ch(pse to construct. Whe2 
you have dropped Miss Morstan, I wish you to go oh 
to No. 3, Pinchin Lane, down near the water's edge az 
Lambeth, The third house on the right-hand side i3 
a bird-stuffer’s; Sherman is the name. You will sel- 
@ weasel holding a young rabbit in the window 
Wake old Sherman up and tell him, with my com’ 
pliments, that I want Toby at once. Now he’s ¢ 
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mongrel with a most amazing power of scent. I 
would rather have Toby's help than that of the 
whole detective force of London." 


"I shall bring him then," said I. "It 1$ one now. 
I ought to be back before three." 


“and I,” said Holmes, “shall see what 1 can learn 
from Mrs. Bernstone and the Indian servant." 


CHAPTER-VI DS 


HE police had brought a cab 
with them, and in this I escorted 
Miss Morstan back to her home! 
In the cab she first turned faint 
and then burst into a passion of, 
weeping — so sorely had she| 
been tried by the adventures of 
the night. Му sympathies and 

-my love went out to her. 

It was nearly two o'clock 
when we reached Mrs. Cecil Forrester’s. The 
servants had retired hours ago, but Mrs. For- 
rester had been so interested by the strange 
message which Miss Morstan had received that 
she had sat up in the hope of her return. She 
opened the door herself, a middle-aged, graceful 
woman, and it gave me joy to see how tenderly her 
arm stole round the other’s waist and how motherly 
was the voice in which she greeted her. She was 
clearly no mere paid dependent, but an honoured 
friend. I was introduced, and Mrs. Forrester ear- 
nestly begged me to step in and to tell her our 
adventures. I explained, however, the importance 
of my errand. and promised faithfully to: call and 
report any progress which we might make with the 
case. 


Pinchin Lane was а row of shabby, two-storeyed 
brick houses in the lower quarter of Lambeth. I had 
to knock for some time at No. 8 before 1 could make 
апу impression. At last, however, there was the glint 
of a candle behind the blind, and a face looked out 
at the upper window, 


“Go on, you drunken vagabond,” said the face. 
"If you kick up any more row, I'll open the kennels 
and set forty-three dogs upon you.” 


"If you'll let one out, 105 Just what I have come 
for Mr. Sherlock Holmes -——” I began; but vhe 
words had & most magical effect, for the window 
instantly slammed down, and soon the door was 
opened. Dogman Sherman was a lanky, lean old man, 
with stooping shoulders, a stringy neck, and blue- 
tinted glasses. 





“A friend of Mr. Sherlock is 
said he. “Step in, sir. What is it that he wants, sir?” 

“A dog of yours.” * 

“Ah! that would be Toby." 

"Yes, Toby 13 the name." 


“Toby lives at No, 7 on the left here." He moved 
slowly forward with his candle among the queer 
animal family which he has gathered round him. 
Toby proved to be an ugly, long-haired, lop-eared 
creature, half spaniel and half lurcher, brown and 
white in colour, with a very clumsy, waddling gait. 
It accepted, after some hesitation, a lump of sugar 
which the old naturalist handed to me, and having 
thus sealed an alliance, it followed me to the cab 
and made no difficulties about accompanying mie, 

It had just struck three on the Palace clock when 
I found myself back once more at Pondicherry Lodge, 


always welcome,” . 





The ex-prize-fighter McMurdo, I found, had been ar- 
rested as an accessory. Both he and Мг. Sholto had 
been marched off to the station. Two constables 
guarded th> narrow gate, but they allowed me to 
pass with the dog on my mentioning Sherlock’s name. 


Holmes was standing on the doorstep with his 
hands in his pockets, smoking his pipe. “Ah, you have 
him there!" said he, “Good Toby ! Athelney Jones 
has gone. We have had an immense display of energy 
Since you left. He has arrested not only Thaddeus, 
but the gatekeeper, the housekeeper, and the Indian 
Servant. We have the place to ourselves but for the 
sergeant upstairs. Leave the dog here and come пр.” 


We tied Toby to the hall table and reascended 
the stairs. The room was as we had left it, save 


that а sheet had been draped over the central figure. - 


~A weary-looking police 
corner. 


sergeant reclined in the 


“Lend me your bull’s eye, Sergeant,” said my 
companion. “Now tie this bit of card round my neck, 
so as to hang it in front of me Thank you. Now I 
must kick off my boots and stockings. Just you carry 
them down with you, Watson. I am going to do a 
little climbing. And dip my handkerchief into the 
creosote. That will do. Now come up into the garret 
with me for a moment." 


D 


We clambered up through the hole. Holmes 


turned his light once more upon the footsteps in the 
dust. “I wish you particularly to notice these foot- 





I could see him like an enormous glowworm crawling 
very slowly along the ridge „а... оное ооны 


+ 
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marks, he said. “Do you observe anything note- 
worthy about them?" | 

“They belong," I said, “to a child or a small 
woman.” 

“Apart from their size, though, Is there nothing 
else ?” 

“They appear to be much as other footmarks.” 

“Not at all. Look hére! This is the print of а 
right foot in the dust. Now I make one with my naked 
foot beside it. What is the chief difference ?” А 

"Your toes are all cramped together. The other 
print has each toe distinctly divided." 


"Quite so. That is the point. Bear that iu iniüd. 
Now, would you kindly step over to that flap:wiridow 
and smell the edge of the woodwork ? I shall stay 
over here, as I have this handkerchief ій my hand.” 

I did as he directed and was instantly conscious 
of a strong tarry smell. 


“That is where he put his foot in getting out. 
If you can trace him. I should think that Toby will 
have no difficulty. Now run downstairs, loose the 
dog, and look out for Blondin.” 

By the time that I got cut into the grounds 
Sherlock Holmes was on the roof, and I could see 
him like an enormous glowworm crawling very slowly 
along the ridge. I lost sight of him behind a stack 
of chimneys, but he presently reappeared and then 
vanished once more upon the opposite side. When 
I made my way ‘round there I found him seated at 
one of the corner eaves. 


“This is the place, Watson " he cried. “What is 
that black thing down there ?” 

“A water-barrel," 

“Top on it 2?” 

“Уез. эу 

"No sign of а ladder ?" 

“No. 92 | 

“Confound the fellow! It's a most breakneck 
place. I ought to be able to come down where he 
could climb up. The water-pipe feels pretty firm. 
Here goes, anyhow.” 

There was a scuffling of feet, and the lantern 
began to come steadily down the side of the wall. 
Then with a light spring he came on to the barrel, 
and from here to the earth. 


"It was easy to follow him," he said, drawing 
on his stockings and boots, “Tiles were loosened the 
whole way along, and in his hurry he dropped this. 
It confirms my diagnosis as you doctors express it.” 


The object which he held up to me was a small 
pocket ог pouch woven out of coloured grasses and 
with а tew tawdry beads strung round ít. In shape 
and size it was пог unlike & cigarette-case. [riside 
were half a dozen spikes of dark wood, sharp at one 
end and rounded at the other, like that which had 
struck Bartholomew Sholto. 


"They are hellish things," said he. “Lock out 
that you don't prick yourself. I'm delighted te have 
them, for the chances are that they are alb he has, 
There is less fear of you or me finding one in our skin 
before long. I would sooner face a Martini bullet, 
myself. Are you game for а six-mile trudge, 
Watson?” - 

“Certainly,” I answered, 

“Here you are, good olc Toby! Smell it, Toby, 
smell it !”' He pushed the creosote handkerchief under 
the dog's nose, while the creature stood with its fluffy 
legs separated, and with a most comical cock to its 
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head, like a connoisseur sniffing the bouquet of a 
famous vintage. 


Holmes then threw the handkerchief to a dis- 
tance, fastened a stout cord to the mongrel’s collar, 
and Jed him to the foot of the water-barrel. Toby 
broke into a succcession of high, tremulous yelps and, 
with his nose on the ground and his tail in the air, 
pattered off upon the trail at a pace which strained 
his ledsh and kept us at the top of dur speed. 


The east had been gradually whitening, and we 
could see зоте distance in the cold gray light. Our 
course led right acróss the grounds, in and out 
among the trefiches and pits with which they were 
scarred and intersected. 

. On reaching the boundary wall Toby ran along, 
whining eagerly, underneath its shadow, and stopped 
finally in a corner screened by ? young beech: Where 
the two walls joined, Several bricks had been loosened, 
айа the crévices left weré wórn down arid rounded 
upon the lower side, as though they had frequently 
been uséd às & ladder. Holmes clamberéd up, and 
taking the dog from me he droppéd it over upoti the 
other side. 


“There's the print of wooden-leg's пала,” he re- 
marked as I mounted up béside him. “Yoü see the 
slight smudge of blood upon the white plaster. What 
a lucky thing it is that we have had no very heavy 
rain since yesterday! The scent will lie upon the 
road in spite of their eight-and-twenty hours’ start.” 


I confess that I had my doubts when I reflected 
upon the great traffic which passed along the London 
road in the interval. My fears were soon appeased, 
however. Toby never hesitated o? swerved but wad- 
dled on in his peculiar rolling fashion, Clearly 
the pungent smell of the creosote rose high above 
all other contending scents, 


. ‘Do not imagine,” said Holmes, “that 1 depend 
for my success in this cáse upon the теѓе charice 
of опе of these fellows having put his foot in the 
chemical. I have knowlédge now which would enable 
me to trace them in many different ways. This, how- 
ever, is the readiest.” 

Аз we jogged along, Í asked, ‘How could you 
deséribe with such confidence the wWdoden-legged 
man?” 

"Pshaw, my dear boy. It was simplicity itself, 
Two officers who are in command of а ¢onvict-guard 
learn an important secret as to buried treasure. A 
map is drawn for them by an Englishman named 
Jonathan Small. You remember that we saw the name 
üpon the chart in Captain Morstan’s possession. He 
had signed it on behalf ef himself and His sssociates— 
the sign of the four, Aided by this chart, the officers 
—ór ^ne of thém-—géts the treasure and brings it to 
England, leaving, we will suppose, зоше condition 
under which he received it unfulfilled. Now, then, 
why did not Jonathan Smali get the treasure himself. 
The answer is obvious. Fhe chart is dated at a time 
when Morstan was brought into close association with 
convicts. Small did not get the treasure because he 


. and his associates were themselves convicts and could 


not get away." 
“But this is mere speculation,” said 1. 


“It is more than that. It is the only hypothesis 
vrhieh covers the facts, Let us see how it fits in with 
the sequel, Major Sholto remains at peace for some 
years, happy in the possession of his treasure, Then 







he receives a letter from India which, gives him а 
great fright. What was that f". emer 


"A letter to say that the man whom he had 


‘wronged had been set free.” 


“Or had escaped. That is much more likely, for 
he would have known what their term of imprison- 
ment was, What does he do then ? He guards him- 
self against a wooden-legged man — a white man, 


mark you, for he mistakes a white tradesman for- 


him and actually fires а pistol at him. Now, only 
‚опе white man's name is on the chart. The others 
are Hindoos or Mohammedans. . Therefore we may 
say with confidence that the wooden-legged man is 
identical with Jonathan Small Does the reasoning 
strike you as being faulty?" 

“Мо; it is clear and concise." 


“Well, now, let us put ourselves in the place of 
Small. Let us look at it from his point of view.- He 
comes to England with the double idea of regaining 
wh&t le would consider to be his rights and of having 
revenge upon the man who had wronged him. He 
found out where Sholto lived, and very possibly he 


established communications with someone inside {ће · 


House. There is this butler, Lal Rao, whom we have 
not seen. Mrs, Bernstone gives him far from a good 
character. Small could not find out, however, where 
the treasure was hid, for no one ever knew save ihe 
Major and one faithful servant who had.died. Sudden- 
ly Small learns that the Major is on his deathbed. 
In a frenzy lest the secret of the treasure die with 
him, he runs the gauntlet of the guards, makes his 
way to the dying man's window, and is only deterred 
from entering by the presence of his two sons. Mad 
with hate, however, against the dead man, he enters 
the room that night, searches his private papers in 
the hope of discovering зоше memorandum relating 
to the treasure, and finally. leaves а memento of his 
visit in the short inscription upon the card. He 
had doubtless planned beforehand that, should he 
slay the Major, he would leave some such record 
upon the body as a sign that it was not а. соттоп 
murder but, from the point of view of the four asso- 
ciates, something in the nature of an act of justice. 
Whimsical and bizarre conceits of this kind are com- 
mon enough in the annals of crime and usually afford 
valuable indications as to the criminal. Do you fol- 
low all this ?” : Е 
"Very clearly." 


“Now what could Small do ? He could only con- 
tinue to keep a secret watch upon the efforts made 
to find the ireasure. Possibly he leaves England and 
only comes back at intervals. Then comes the dis- 
covery of the garret, and he is instantly informed of 
it. We again trace the presence of some confederate 
in the household, Jonathan, with his wooden leg, is 
utterly unable to reach the lofty room of Bartholomew 
Sholto. He takes with him, however, a rather curious 
associate, who gets over this difficulty but dips his 
naked foot into creosote, whence come Toby, апа з 
six-mile limp for a half-pay officer with a damaged 
tendo Achillis.” 

“But it was the assoclate and not Jonathan. who 
committed the crime.” 


“Quite so. And rather to Jonathan’s disgust, to 


judge by the way he stamped about when he got. 


into the room. He bore no grudge against Bartho- 
Jomew and would have preferred if he could have been 
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‘his head in a halter. There was no help for it, how- 
ever; the savage instincts of his companion had bro- 
ken out, andthe poison had done its work; so Jona- 
than Small left his record, lowered the treasure-box 


to the ground, and followed it himself. That was the 
train of events as far as I cdn decipher them, 


“Of course, as to his personal appearance, he 
must be middle-aged and must be sunburned after 
serving his time in such an oven as the Andamans. 
His height is readily calculated from the length of 
his ‘stride, and we know that he was bearded, His 
hairiness was the one point which impressed itself 
upon Thaddeus Sholto when he saw him at the win- 
dow. I don’t know that there is anything else.” 

“The associate ?” 

“Ah, well, there is no great mystery in that. 
But you wil know all about it soon enough. You 
have not a pistol, have you ?? 

"I have my stick.” : 

"It is just possible that we may need something 
of the sort if we get to their lair. Jonathan I shall 
leave to you, but if the other turns nasty I shall 
Shoot him dead." 

` He took out his revolver as he spoke and, having 













right-hand pocket of his jacket. 


We had during this time been following the 
guidance of Toby down the half-rural villa lined 
roads which lead to the metropolis. Now, however, 
we were beginning to come among continuous streets, 
where labourers and dockmen were already astir, 
and slatternly women were taking down shutters and 
brushing door-steps. At the square-topped corner 
public-houses business was just beginning, and rough- 
looking men were emerging, rubbing their sleeves 
across their beards after their morning wash. Our 
inimitable Toby looked neither to the right nor to 
the left but trotted onward with his nose to the 
round and an occasional eager whine which spoke 
of а hot scent. 


We had traversed Streatham, Brixton, Camber- 
pell, and now found ourselves’ іп Kennington Lane, ' 


2836 of the Oval. The men whom we pursued seemed 
со have taken a curiously zigzag road, with the idea 
orobably of escaping observation, They had never 
kept to the main road if a parallel side street would 
serve their turn. Suddenly Toby began to run back 
апа forth with one ear cocked and the other droop- 
jug, the very picture of canine indecision. Then he 
‘yaddled round in circles, looking up to us from time 
© time, as if to ask for sympathy. 


a borne away through the side streets to the 


| “What the deuce is the matter ?” growled Holmes. ' 


‘They surely would not take a cab or go off in & 
| alloon." 

; "Perhaps they stood here for some time," I 
£ 1ggested. . у 

| "Ah! it's all right. He's ой again," said my 
companion in a tone of relief, s 

' Не was indeed off, with an energy and determi- 
nation such аз he had not yet shown. The scent 
appeared to be much hotter than before, for he had 
not even to put his nose on the ground but tugged 
a: his leash and tried to break into a run. I could 
ste by the gleam in Sherlock's eyes that he thought 
w2 were nearing the end of our journey. 

. ` Our course now ran down Nine Elms until we 
ciane to Broderick and Nelson's large timber-yard just 


loaded two of the chambers, he put it back into the | 


м. 
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past the White Eagle taveru. Here the dog, frantic 
with excitement, turned down through the side gate 
into the enclosure, where the sawyers w2re already at 
work, On the dog raced through sawd.ist and skav- 
ings, down an alley, round a passage, between two 
wood-piles, and finally, with = triumphant yelp, 
sprang upon a large barrel which still stood upon the 
hand-trolley on which it had seen bought. With 


49. 


lolling tongue and blinking eyes Toby stood upon the 
cask, looking from one to the other of us for some 
sign of appreciation. The staves of the barrel and 
the wlieels of the trolley were smeared with а dark 
liquid; and the whole air was heavy with the smell 
of creosote. : 


Holmes and I looked blankly at each other and 
then burst simultaneously into laughter. 


CHAPTER -VII 


САС ОИ Tore is ac pP" 4 

< сезуу r. HAT NOW ? I asked. Toby 
N CN y Verf has lost his character for 
& Ay e ГА mfalibilitu." 

У "NÉ fae “He acted according to his 


lights,” said Holmes, lifting him 
down from the berrel and walk- 
ing him out of tke timber-yard. 
“tf you consider how much 
creosote is carted about London 
| in one day, it is по great wonder 
that our trail should have been crossed. Poor Toby 
is not to blame." : 

"We must get on the main scent again, 1 sup- 
pose." i 

"Yes, What puzzled the dog at the corner of 
Knight's Place was that there were two different 
trails running in opposite directions. We took the 
wrong one. It only remains to follow the other." 

There was no difficulty about this. On leading 
Toby to the place where he had committed his fault, 
he cast about in а wide circle and firally dashed off 
in a fresh direction. : , 

“We must take care that he does not now oring 
us to the place where the creosote barrel came from," 
I observed. : Р 

“Т had thought of that. But yor notice that he 
keeps on the pavement, whereas the barrel passed 
down the roadway. No, we are on the true scent 
now." | 





Jt tended down towards the riverside and ram 


right down to the water where there was a small 
wooden wharf. Toby led us to the very edze of 
this and there stood whining, looking out on the dark 
current beyond. р. 

"We are out of luck", said Holmes. “They have 
taken to a boat here". 

Several small punts and skiffs weze lying about m 
the water and on the edge of the wharf. We took 
Toby round to each in turn, but tkough he sniffed 
earnestly he made no sign. 


Close to the crude landing-stage vas a small briek 
house, with a wooden placard slung out throush the 
- gecond window, reading: “Mordecai Smith" and 
underneath : "Boats to hire oy the hour or day.” A 
second inscription above the door iniormed us that a 
steam launch was. kept — a statement which was 
confirmed by a great’ pile of coke upon the jetty. 
Sherlock Holmes looked slowly rourd, and his face 
‘assumed an ominous expression. E 


“This looks bad," said he. "These fellows are 
sharper than I expected. They seem to have covered 
their tracks. There has, I fear, bazen preconcerted 
management here.” 

Не was approaching the door o? the house when 
{t opened, and a little curly-headed lad of six came 
running out. followed by a szoutish, red-faced woman 
with » large sponge in her hand. 

“You come back and Ее washed, Jack,’ she 
&uQui-C. “Come back, you young Вир; for if your 


father comes home and finds you like that he'll let. 
us hear of it." 

"Dear little chap!" said Holmes strategically. 
“What a rosy-cheeked young rascal! Now, Jack, is 
there anything you would like?" 

The youth pondered for a moment, “Га like 
a shilin'" said he. . . 

"Nothing you would like better ?" 

"Pd like two shillin better,” the prodigy 
answered after some thought. 

"Here you are, then! Catch !—A fine child, 
Mrs. Smith!" КОШЕ 


A 
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“Here you are, then! Catch! — 
A fine child, Mrs. Smith!” 


“Lor’ bless you, sir, he is that, and forward. 
He gets.almost too much for me to manage, spe- 
cially when my man is away days at a time". 
- "Away, is he?" said Holmes. “I am sorry for 
that, for I wanted to speak to Mr. Smith." 


"He's been away since yesterday mornin’, slr, 
and, truth to tell, І am beginning’ to feel frightened 
about him. But if it was about a boat, sir, maybe 
I could serve as well.” 

“Т wanted to hire his steam launch.” 

“Why, bless you, sir, it is in the steam launch 
that he has-gone. That’s what puzzles me; for 
I know there ain’t more coals in her than would 
take her to about Woolwich and back.” 

“He might have bought some at a wharf down 
the river.” . 

"He might, sir. but it weren't his way, Besides, 
I don't like that wooden-legged man, wi’ his ugly 







face and outlandish talk. What did he want knockin’ 
about here for ?” 

“A wooden-legged man?" said Holmes with 
bland surprise. . 

“Yes, sir, a brown, monkey-faced chap. It was 
him that roused him up yesternight, and, what’s 
more, my man knew he was comin’ for he had steam 
up in the launch. I don't feel easy in my mind 
about it." : 

"But, my dear Mrs. Smith," said Holmes, "you 
are frightening yourself about nothing. How could 
you possibly tell that it was the wooden-legged man 
who came in the night?” 

“His voice, sir, which is thick and foggy. He 
tapped at the winder -—.about three it would be. 
‘Show a leg, matey,’ says he, ‘time to turn out 
guard’ My old man woke up Jim—that’s my eldest 
—and away they went without a word to me. 1 
could hear the wooden leg élackin’ on the stones." 

"And was this wooden-legged man alone?" 


"(Couldn't say, І am sure, sir. I didn't hear no 
one else." . - 

“Т am sorry, Mrs. Smith, for I wanted а steam 
launch, und I have heard good reports of the—Let 
mé see, what is her name?" | 

"The Aurora, sir, She's.as trim a little thing 
as any on the river, She's been fresh painted, black 
with two red streaks.” — Е 

“Thanks, I hope that you will hear soon from 
Mr. Smith. I am going down the river, and if I 
should see anything of the Aurora I shall let him 
know that you are uneasy. A black funnel, you 
say ?" | 

4 "No, sir. Black with à white band." 

"Ah, of course. It маз the sides which were 
black. Good-morning, Mrs, Smith, There is a boat- 
man here with a wherry, Watson. We shall take 
it and cross the river.” | | 

“The йай thing with péople of that sort," said 
Holnés as we Sat in the sheets of the wherry, “ls 
never to let Шеш think that their information ean 
be of the slightest importance to you: If you do 
they will instantly shut up like an oyster." ` 


"Our course now seems pretty clear,” said I, 
“We'll engage à launch and go down the river to 
find the Aurora.” 

"My dear fellow, it would be a colossal task. 
She may have touched at any wharf on either side 
of the stream between here and Greenwich. Below 
the bridge there is a perfect labyrinth of landing 
places for miles. It would take you days and days 
to exhaust them if you set about it alone." 

“Employ the police, then." 

“No, I shall probably call Athelney Jones in at 
ihe last moment. Не is not a bad fellow, and' I 
should not Hke to do anything which would injure 
him professionally. But I have a fancy for working 
it out myself, now that we have gone so far." 

“Could we advertise, then, asking for informa- 
tion from wharfingers ?" 

“Worse and worse ! Our quarry would know that 
the chase was hot at their heels, and they would 
be off out of the country. Аз it is, they are likely 
enough to leave, but as long as they think they are 
perfectly safe they will be in no hurry. Јопез'з 
energy will be of use to us then." 

“What are we to do, then?" 
landed near Millbank Penitentiary. 

“Take this nansom, drive home, have Some 
breakfast, and get an hour's sleep, It’s quite in 


i 


Т asked as we 
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the cards that we may be afoot tonight again. Stop 
at a telegraph office, eabby ! We will keep Toby, for . 
he may be of use to us yet.” 

` We pulled up at the Great Peter Street post 
office, and Holmes dispatched his wire. “Whom do 
you think that is to?" hê asked as we resumed our 
journey. . 

"I am sure I.don't know." 

“You remember the Baker Street division of 
the detective police force whom I employed in the 
Jefferson Hope case?" ' 

"Well" said I, laughing. 


"This is just the case where they might be 
invaluable. If they fail I have other resourcés, but 
I shall try them first. That wire was to my ditty 
little lieutenant, Wiggins, and I expect that he and 
his gang will be with us before we have finished 
our breakfast." : | oe 

It was between eight and nine o’clock now, and 
I was conscious of a strong reaction after the suc- 
cessive excitements of the night. A bath at Baker 
Street and a complete change freshened me up 
wonderfully. When I came down to our room Т 
found the breakfast laid and Holmes pouring out 
the coffee. 

“Here it is,” said he, laughing and pointing to 
an open newspaper. “The energetic Jones and the 
‘ubiquitous reporter have fixed it up between fhem. 


‘But you have had enough of the case. Better have 


your ham and eggs first." 


I took the paper from him and read the short 
notice, which was headed “Mysterious Business at 
Upper Norwood." 

* About twelve o'clock last night Mr. Bartholomew 
Sholto, of Pondicherry Lodge, Upper Norwood, was 
‘found dead in his room under circumstances which 
point to foul play. As far as we can learn, no actual 
-races of violence were found upon Мг. Shoito's 

erson, but а valuable collection о? Indian gems 
which the decased gentleman had inherited from his 
Father has been carried ой. The discovery was first 
made by Mr. Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson, who 
ad called at the house with Mr. Thaddeus Sholto, 
rother of the deceased. By а singular piece of good 
"ortune, Mr. Athelney Jones, of the detective police 
Force, happened to be at the Norwood police station 
4nd was on the ground within half an hour of the 
‘rst alarm. His trained and experienced faculties 
кеге at once directed towards the detection of the 
(riminals, with the gratifying result that the brother, 
Thaddeus Sholto, has already been arrested, together 
‘with the housekeeper, Mrs. Bernstone, an Indian 
|-utler named Lal Rao, and a porter, or gatekeever, - 
i1amed McMurdo. It is quite certain that the thief 
‹г thieves were well acquainted with the house, for 
Мг. Jones's well-known technical knowledge and his 
jowers of minute observation have enabled him to 
jrove conelusively that the miscreants could not 
lave entered by the door or by the window but must 
lave made their way across the roof of the building, 


ста so through a trapdoor into a room which com- 


ixunieated with that in which’the body was found. 
This fact, which has been very clearly made out, 
roves conclusively that it was no mere haphazard 
targlary.’ 

“isn’t it gorgeous!” said Holmes, grinning over 
lis coffee cup. “What do you think of it?" 
' "| think that we have had a close shave oure 
gzives of being arrested for the crime.” 

At this moment there was a loud ring at the 
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bell, and I could hear Mrs. Hudson, our landlady, 
raising her voice in a wail of dismay. , 
"By heavens, Holmes," I said. half rising, “I 
believe that they're really after us." 
“No, it’s not quite so bad as that, It is the 
unofficial foree—the Baker Street ‘rregulars.” 


As he spoke, there came а swift patting of 
naked feet upon the stairs, а, clatter of high voices, 
and in rushed a dozen dirty and ragged street Arabs. 
There was some show of discipline among them for 
they instantly drew up in line and stood faeing 
us with expectant faces. One of their number, taller 
and older than the others, stood forward with am air 
of lounging superiority which was very funny i in such 
a disreputable little scarecrow. 

“Got your message, sir,” said he, “and brought 
‘em on sharp. Three bob and a tanner for tickets." 

“Here you are,” said Holmes, producing some 
silver. “In the future they. can report tc you, 
Wiggins, and you to me. I cannot have the house 
invaded in this way. However, it is just as well 
that you should all hear the instructions, I want 
to find the whereabouts of a steam launch called 
the Aurora, owner Mordecai Smith, black with two 
red streaks, tunnel black with a white band. She 
is down the river somewhere. I want one boy to 
be at Smith's landing-stage opposite Millbank to'see 
if the boat comes back, You must divide it out 


among yourselves and do both banks thoroughly. 
Let me know the moment you have news. 13 that 
all clear?" 


"Yes, guv'nor," said Wiggins. 
"The old scale of pay, and a guinea to the boy 
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who finds the boat. Here’s a day in advance. Now 
off you go!” 

He handed them a ‘shilling each, they buzzed 
down the stairs, and I saw them a moment later 
streaming down the street, 

"If the launch is above water they will find 
her," said Holmes as he rose from the table and 
lit his pipe. “They сап go everywhere, see every- 
thing, overhear everyone. I expect to hear before 
evening that they've spotted her. In the meanwhile, 
we can do nothing but await results." 

"Are you going to bed, Holmes?" 

"No: I am not tired. I am goihg to smoke 
апа to think over this queer business to which my 
fair client has introduced us, Wooden-leggéd inen 
are not so common, but the other man must, I 
think, be absolutely unique. 

"That other man again!" 

“I have no wish to make а mystery of him to 
you, anyway, But just consider the data : diminu- 
tive footmarks, toes never fettered hy boots, naked 


feet, stone-headed wooden mace, great agility, small 
poisoned darts. What do you make of that °? 


“А savage!" I exclaimed. “Perhaps one of those 


Indian associates of Jonathan Small,” 

“Hardly that," said he. “When first 1 saw 
signs of strange weapons | was inclined to think so, 
but the remarkable character of the footmarks 
caused me to reconsider my views. Some of the 
inhabitants of the Indian Peninsula are small men, 
but none could have left such marks as that And. 
those little darts, too, could only be short in one 
way. They are from a blow pipe. Now, then, 
where are we to find our savage?" 

He stretched his hand up and took down a 
bulky volume from the shelf. 

"This is the first volume of a gazetteer which 
13 now being published. И may be looked upon as 
the very latest authority., What have we here? 
listen : 'Andaman Islands, 340 miles to the north 
of Sumatra, in the Bay of Bengal, Hum! Hum! 
What's all this? Moist climate, сога! reefs, sharks, 
Port Blair, convict barracks, Rutland Island, cot- 
tonwoods—Ah, here we. are! 

" ‘The aborigines of the Andaman Islanda тау 
perhaps claim the distinction of being the smal- 
lest race upon this earth—the average height 
is rather below four feet, although many full. 
grown adults may be found who ате much smal- 
ler than this. They are a fierce, morose, and 
intractable people; though capable of most de- 
voted friendships when their confidence has once 
been gained. Mark that, Watson. Now, then 
listen to this: 

“They are naturally hideous, having large, 
misshapen heads, small fierce eyes, and dis- 
torted features. Their feet and hands, how- 
ever, are remarkably small. They have always 
been a terror to shipwrecked crews, braining the 
survivors with their stone-headed clubs or sh^ot- 
ing them with their poisoned arrows. These 
massacres are invariably concluded by a can- 
nibal feast.’ 

"Nice, amiable people, Watson. If this fellow 
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had been left to his own unaided devices, this affair 
might have taken an even more ghastly turn, I 
fancy that, even as it is, Jonathan Small would give 
а good deal not to have employed him." 


"But how came he to have so singular.a com- 
panion?” | 

° “Ah, that is more than I ean tell. Since, how- 
ever, we had already determined that Smail had 
come from the Andamans, it.is not so very wonder- 
ful that this islander should be with him. No doubt 
we shall know all about it in time. Look here, 


1 
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Watson; you look regularly done. Lie down there 
on the sofa and see if I can put you 10 sleep." 


He took up his violin from the corner and, as 
I stretched myself out, he began to play some low, 
dreamy, melodious air—his own, no doubt, for he 
had а remarkable gift for improvisation. Т have а 
vague remembrance of the rise and fall of his bow. 
Then.I seemed to be floated peacefully away upon 
а soft sea of sound until I found myself in dream- 
land, with the sweet face of Mary Morstan looking 
down upon me, 


CHAPTER -VIII 







ui fx + T was late in tlie afternoon be- 
C C P Ee) NE. fore I woke, strengthened and 
AL Zi Tis PY refreshed. Holmes still sat ex- . 
VAT HEMOS actly as I had left him, save that 
Peu Pv he had laid aside his violin and 
AS 9 | 7: was deep in a book. . He looked 


x4 across at me as I stirred, and 
wt T noticed that his face was dark 
and troubled, | 
"You have slept soundly", 
he said. "I feared that our talk would wake you". 
“I heard nothing", I answered. "Have you had 
fresh news ?" . ae 
“Unfortunately, no. I confess that I am disap- 
pointed. I expected something. definite by this time. 
Wiggins has Just been up to report. He says that no 
trace can be found of the launch. We can only wait. 
If we go out the message might come in our absence. 
You can do what you will, but I must remain on 
guard", . і 


"Then I shall run over to Camberwell and call 
upon Mrs, Cecil Forrester. She asked me to, yester- 
day". | 

“Oh, Mrs. Forrester ?" asked Holmes with the 
twinkle of & smile in his eyes, 


“Well, ГИ see Miss Morstan, too. 
anxious to hear what happened". 

“I would not teli them too much”, said Holmes. 
“Women are never to be entirely trusted — not the 
best of them", Р 

I did not pause to argue over this atrocious senti- 
ment. , 

° "I shall be back in an hour or two", I remarked. 


“All right! Good luck! But if you are crossing 
the river, you may as well return Toby. 1.don't think 
it is at all likely that we shall have any use for him 
now”. | 

I took our favourite mongrel and left him, plus 
a half-sovereign, at the old naturalist’s in Pinchin 
Lane. At Camberwell Г found Miss Morstan а little 
weary after her night's adventures but very eager 
to hear the news. Mrs. Forrester, too. was ful of 
curiosity, Г told them all that we had done, sup- 
pressing, however, the more dreadful parts of the 
tragedy. Thus, although I spoke of Mr. Sholto’s 
death, 1 said nothing of the exact manner and method 
of it. With all my omissions, however, there was 
‘enough to startle and amaze them. 


It was evening before I left Camberwell) and quite 
dark when I reached home. My companion’s book 
and pipe lay by his chair, but he had disappeared. 
I looked about in the hope of seeing a note, but there 
was none. 

"] suppose that Mr. Holmes has gone out", I said 
to Mrs. Hudson as she came up to lower the blinds: 

“No, sir. He has gone to his room, sir. Do you 


They were 


Sx I 


know, sir," sinking her voice into an impressive 
whisper, "I am afraid for his health", 
"Why so, Mrs. Hudson ? " р 
"We, he's strange, sir. After you were gone 
e walked and walked up and down, up and down, 
untill I was weary of his footsteps. Then I heard him 
talking to. himself and muttering, and every time the 
bell rang out he came on the stairhead, with ‘ What 
2$ that, Mrs. Hudson?’ And now he has slammed 
aff {о his room, but I can hear him walking away the 
same as ever. · І hope he's not going to be ill, siz”, | 
L “I don't think that you have any cause to be un- 
pasy, Mrs. Hudson,” I answered, “I have seen him like 
-his before. He has some small matter upon his 
кіпа which makes him restless". 


I tried to speak lightly to our worthy landlady, 
wut I myself was somewhat uneasy when through the 
ang night I heard the dull sound-of his tread, and 
rnew how his keen spirit was chafing against involun- 
ary inaction. З 

At breakfast time he looked worn and haggard, 
with a fleck of feverish colour upon either cheek. 


“You are knocking yourself. out, old man,” I 
iemarked. “I heard you marching about in the night". 
. “No, I could not sleep", he answered. “This infernal 
jroblem is consuming me. It is too much to be 
talked by so petty.an obstacle, when all else had been 
жегсоте. I know the men, the launch, everything; 
end yet I can get no news. 1 have set other agencies 
ai work and used every means at my disposal. The 
whole river has been searched on elther side; but 
there is no news, nor has Mrs Smith heard of her 
husband, І shail come to the conclusion soon that 
mee have scuttled’ the craft. But there are objections 
t that", 3x . х 
"Perhaps Mrs. Smith put me on a Wrong scent?" 
*No, I think that may be dismissed. I had in- 
diries made, and there is a launch of that description”. 


| "Could it have gone up the river ?" 
“I have considered that, too. and there is a 
search party who will work up as far as Richmond. 
Ti no news comes today 1 shall.start off тузе! to- 
morrow and go for the men rather than the boub. But 
suwely, surely, we shall. hear something”. 


q 


‘We did not. however. Not a word came to us 
either from Wiggins or trom the other agenvies. There 
wí re ‘articles in most of the papers upon the’ Norwood 
tri.gedy . They all appeared to be rather hostile to 
th» unfortunate Thaddeus Sholto No fresh details 
wéte to be found, however, in any of them save that 
an Inquest was to be held upon the follwing day. 

1 


| І walked over to Camberwell in the evening to. 
re} ort our ill-success to the ladies, and on my return 
I inund Holmes dejected and somewhat morose. He 
wold hardly reply to my questions and busied 
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himself all the evening in an abstruse chemical ana-ysis 
which involved much heating о? retorts and distilling 
of vapours, ending at last in a smell which fairly 
drove me out of the apartment. Up to the small 
hours of the morning I could hear the clinking cf 
his test-tubes which told me that he was still engaged 
in his malodorous experiment. 


In the early dawn I woke with a start and was 
surprised to find him standing by my bedside, clad in 
a rude sailor dress with a pea-jacket and a coarse 
red, scarf round his neck. | . 

"I am off down the river, Watson", said he. “Т 
have been turning it over in my mind, and I can see 
only опе way out of it. It is worth trying, et all 
events”. . 

"Surely I can come with you?” said I. 

. “Мо, you can be much more useful if you will 
remain here: I am loath to go, for it is quite in the 
cards that some message may come during the day. 
1 want you to act on your own judgment 1f any news 

‘comes. You will not be able to wire to me, for I 
can't tell where I may find myself. If I am in luck, 
however, I may not be gone so very long". 

I had heard nothing of him by. breakfast time. 
On opening the.Standard, however, I found that there 
was a fresh allusion to the business. 


'With referenée to the Upper. Norwood tragedy, 
3$ promises to be even more mysterious than was 
originally supposed. Fresh evidence had sbown 
that 16 is. quite impossible . that Mr. Thaddeus 
Sholto could have been in any way concerned in 
the matter. He and the house-keeper, Mrs. 
Bernstone, were both released yesterday evening. 
It is believed that the police have a.clue as to the 
real culprits, which is being prosecuted by Mr. 
Athelney Jones of Scotland Yard: with all his 
well-known energy and sagacity.’ 

“That is satisfactory so far as it goes”, thought T. 
“Friend -Sholto is safe, at any rate. I wonder what 
the fresh clue may. be, though it seems to be a stereo- 
typed form whenever the police have made a blunder”. 

I tossed the paper down upon the table, but at 
the moment my eye caught an advertisement, іп the 
agony column. It ran in this way. 


ч .LOST — Whereas Mordecai Smith, boatman, and 
his -son Jim, left Smith’s Wharf about three 
o'clock last Tuesday morning іп the steam launch 
Aurora, black with two. red stripes, funnel] black 
with a white band, the sum of five pounds will-be 
paid to anyone who can give information to 
Mrs. Smith, at Smith's Wharf, ог at 221B, Baker 
Street, as to the whereabouts of the said Mordecai 
Smith and ‘the.launch Aurora. . 

This was clearly Holmes’ doing. The Baker 
Street address was enough to prove that, It struck 
me as rather ingenious because it might be read by 
the fugitives without thelr seeing in it more shan the 
natural anxiety of a wife for her missing husband.’ 

.It was a long day. Every time а knock came to 
the door or a sharp step-passed in the stree;, І ima- 
gined that it was either Holmes returning or. an answer 

` to his advertisement, 1 tried to read, but my thoughts 
would wander off to our ssragge quest,’ 

At 3 p.m. there was à loud peal at the bell, an 
authoritative: voice in the hall; and. no less a person- 
age than Mr. Athelney Jones was shown. up. to. me. 
Very different was he. however, from the masterful 
.professor of common sense who had taken over the 
case so confidently at Upper Norwood. His expression 
was downeast, his bearing meek and even apologetic. 

*Good- -day, sir; good-day", said he. “Mr, Наше 
is out, 1 understand". 
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“Yes, and: I cannot be sure when he will be back. 
But perhaps you could care to wait. Take that chair 
and try one of these cigars”. 

"Thank you; I don't mind if I do”, said he, mop- 
ping his face with a red bandanna handkerchief. 

“And a whisky and soda ? ” 

“Well, half a glass. It’s very hot for the time 
of the year, and I’ve had a good deal to worry me. 
You know my theory about this Norwood case ?” 

‘“Т remember that you expressed one", 


*Well I have been obliged to reconsider it. I 


had my net drawn tightly round Mr. Sholto, sir, when 


pop he went through a hole in the middle of it. He 
was able to prove an allbi which could not be shaken. 
From the time that he left his brother's room he was 
never out of sight of someone or other. So lt could 
not be he who climbed over roofs and through trap- 
doors. It's а very dark case, and my professional 
credit is at stake. I should be very glad of a iittle 
assistance", | 

“We all need help sometimes", said T. 

"Your friend, Mr, Holmes, is a wonderful man, 
sir", said he in a husky and confidential voice. “ He's 
а man who is not to be beaten. He is irregular in 
his methods and a little quick in jumping at theories, 
but, on the whole, I think he would have made a most 
promising officer, and I don't care who knows it. I 
have had а wire from him this morning; here's his 
message ”. 

He took а telegram out of his pocket and handed 
it to me. It was dated from Poplar at twelve o'clock 
and read: 

Go-to Baker Street at once and wait for me. I 

am close on the track of the gang. You can come 

with us to-night if you want to be in at the finish, 

"This sounds well", said I. 


"Ah, then he has been at fault, too!” exclaimed 
Jones, "Even the best of us are thrown off some- 


- limes. Of course this may prove to be а false alarm, 


Eu — there is someone at the door. Perhaps this 
is he”. ї 


А heavy step was heard ascending the stair, with 





He was aged, clad т mo garb, with ап oid 
pea - jacket buttoned up to his throat. His 
back was bowed, his knees shaky .. oo ae 


> 
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а great wheezing and rattling as from a man who was 
sorely put to it for breath. Once or twice he stopped, 
but at last he made his way to our door and entered. 
His appearance corresponded to the sounds which we 
had heard. He was aged, clad in seafaring garb, 
with an old pea-jacket buttoned up to his throat. His 
back was bowed, his knees were shaky, and -his 
breathing painfully asthmatic. He leaned upon a 
thick oaken cudgel; his shoulders heaved in the effort 
to breathe. He had a coloured scarf round his chin, 
and I could see little of his face save a pair of keen 
dark eyes, overhung by bushy white brows, and long 
gray side-whiskers. Altogether he gave me the im- 
pression of a respectable master mariner who had 
fallen into years and poverty. 
“What is 16, my man?” I asked. 


He looked about him in the slow methodical fashion 
of old age. 

“Is Mr. Sherlock Holmes here ?" said he. 

“No, but I’m acting for him. You can tell me 
any message you have for him”. 

“It was to him himself I was to tell it”, said he. 


“But I tell you that I am acting for him. Was 
it about Mordecai Smith’s boat ?” 
"Yes, I knows well where it is. ^ An’ I knows 


where thé men he is after are. An’ I knows where 


the treasure is. I knows all about it". 
“Then tell me, and I shall let him know". 


“Tt was to him I was to tell it", he repeated with 
the petulant obstinacy of a very oid man. 

“Well, you must wait for him”. 

“No, no; I ain't goin’ to lose a whole day to please 
no one. If Mr. Holmes аіп'т here, then Mr. Holmes 
must find it all cut for himself. I don’t care about 
the look of either of you, and I won't tell a word". 


He shuffled towards the door, but Athelney Jones 
got Ш front of him, “Wait a bit, my friend", said.he. 
“You have ummportant information, and you must not 
walk off, We shall keep you, whether you like or 
not, untij our friend returns". 

The old man made a little run towards the door, 
but, as Athelney Jones put his broad back’ against it, 
he recognised the uselessness of resistance. 


"Pretty sort o^ treatment this!” he cried, stamp- 
ing his stick. “I come here to see a gentleman, and 
you two, who 1 never see in my life, selze me and treat 
me in this fashion". 

"You will be none the worse", I said. "We shall 
pay you for the loss of your time. Sit over here on 
the sofa; you will not have long to wait". 


He came across sullenly enough and seated him- 
self with the face resting on, his hands. Jones and 
І resumed our cigars and our talk. Suddenly, however, 
Holmes's voice broke in upon us with, “I think that 
you might offer me а cigar tco" 

We poth started in our chairs. There he was 
sitting close to us with an air of quiet amusement, 


“Holmes!” 1 exclaimed, But where’s 
the old man?” 
. "Here's the old man", said he, holding out a 


heap of white hair. “Here he is—wig, whiskers, eye- 


“You herel 
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brows, and all. I thought my disguise was pretty 
good, but 1 hardly expected that it would stand up 
to that test”. К 

“Аһ, you:rogue!" cried Jones, highly delighted. 
"You would have made an actor and a rare one. You 
had the proper workhouse cough, and those weak 
legs. Ithought I know the glint of your eye, though. 
You didn't get away from us so easily. you see”. | 

“Гуе been working in that get-up all day", sald 
he, lighting his cigar. “You see, a good many of the 
criminal classes begin to know mé — especially since 
our friend here took to publishing some of "uy Cases. 

о I can only go on the war-path under‘ some simple 

disguise like this. You got my wire, Jones?” 

“Yes, that was what brought me here". 

"How has your case prospered?" 

“It has all come to nothing. I have had to 


elease two of my prisoners, and there is no evidence 
gainst the other too". 


“Never mind. We shall give you two others in 
he place of them. But you must put yourself under 
y orders. You are welcome to all the official credit, 
«ut you must act on the lines that I point out. , Is 
at agreed ?" 


“Entirely”. 

“Well, in the first place I shall want a fast police 
boat — a steam launch — to ре at the Westminster 
Stairs at 7 o'clock". 


“That is easily managed. There is’ always one 
bout there, but I can step across the road and tele- 
one to make sure”. 


“Then I shall want two stauhch men in case of 
rysistance”. | 

"There will be two or three in the boat. 
eise ?" 


"When we ‘secure the men we shall get the trea- 
sire. І think that it would give pleasure to my 
fi&end here to take the box round to the young lady 
tc whom half of it rightfully belongs. Let her be 
tle first to open №. Eh, Watson ?" 

“It would be a great pleasure”. 

"Rather an irregular proceeding", said Jones, 


What 
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shaking his head. “However, the whole thing 35 irre- 
gular, and I suppose I must wink at it. The treasure 
must afterwards be handed over to the authorities 
untH after the official investigation”. 

“Certainly. One other point. I should much 
Hke to’ have a few detalls about this matter from 
the lips .of Jonathan Small himself. You know 
I like to work the details of my cases out. There 
is no objection to my having. an unofficial interview 
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with him, either here in my rooms or elsewhere, 25 
long as he is only guarded ?" 

"Well you are master of the situation. I bave 
no proof yet of the existence of this Jonathan Small. 
However, if you can catch htm, I don't see how I can 
refuse you an interview with him", 

"That is understood, then ?" 

"Perfectly. Is there anything else ?" 

“Only that I insist upon your dining with us". 


CHAPTER-IX 


ARIE SG 

á 0 | S UR а: was а merry one. 

ч =, 1 Holmes could talk exceedingly 

ие” ji well when he chose, and that 

owl {1 hight he did. Jones proved . to 

х :', be a sociable soul in his tours 

Sí E 716 of relaxation and faced his dinner 

ia CASE with the air.of a bon vivant. 

ae For myself, I felt elated at the 

thought that we were nearing 

the end of our task. None of us 

alluded during dinner to the cause which had 
brought us together. 


When the cloth was cleared Holmes glanced: at 
his watch and filled up three glasses with port. 
“One bumper,” said he, “to the success of our little 
expedition. And now it is high time we were off. 
Have you a pistol, Watson?” . 

“T have my old service revolver in my desk.” 

“You had best take it. I see that the cab is at 
the door. I ordered it for half-past six.” 

A little past seven we reached the ‘Westminster 
wharf and found our launch awaiting us. Holmes 
eyed it critically. "Is there anything {о mark it as 
а police-boat?” 

“Yes, that green lamp at the side.” 

"Then take it off." 


The change was made, we stepped aboard, and 
the ropes were cast off. Jones, Holmes, and I saf in 
the stern. There was one men at the rudder, one to 
tend. the engines, and two burly police inspectors 
forward. 

“Where. to?” asked Jones. 


"To the Tower. Tell them to stop opposite 
Jacobson’s Yard." 

Our craft was а very fast one. We shot past the 
long lines: of loaded barges as though they weze sta- 
tionary. Holmes smiled with satisfaction as we over- 
hauled а river steamer and passed her. 


“We ought to catch anything on the river," he 
said. "Even the Aurora, end she has a name for 
being a clipper. I will tell you how the land Jes, 
Watson. You recollect how annoyed I was.” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, I gave my mind a thorough. rest by plung- 
ing into a chemical analysis. When I had succeded 
in dissolving the hydro-carkon which I was zt work 
at, I came back to our problem of the Sholtos, and 
thought the whole matter out again. My boys had 
been up the river and down the river without result. 
The launch was not at any landing-stage or wharf, 
nor had it returned. Yet i; could hardly have been 
scuttled to hide their iraces, though that always 
remained as a possible hypothesis. I knew that this 
man Small had a certain degree of low cunning, but 
I did not think him capable of anything in the 
nature of delicate finesse. That is usually a product 
of higher education. I then reflected that since he 
had certainly been in London some time—as we had 
evidence that he maintained а continual watch over 





Pondicherry Lodge—he could hardly leave at a 
moment’s notice, but would need some little time, if 
it were only a day, to arrange his affairs. That was 
the balance of probability, at any rate." 

"Tt seems to me to be а little weak,” said I: "it 
is more probable that he had arranged his affairs 
before ever he set out upon his expedition.” 


“No, I hardly think so, This lair of his would 
be too valuable a retreat. But a second considera- 
tion struck me. Small must have felt that the 
peculiar appearance of his companion, however 
much he may have top-coated him, would give rise 
to gossip, and possibly be associated with the Nor- 


“wood tragedy. He was quite sharp enough to see 


that They had started from their headquarters 
under cover of darkness, and he would wish to get 
back before it was broad light. Now, it was past 
three o’clock according to Mrs. Smith, when they 
got the boat. It would be quite bright, and people 
would be about in an hour or so. Therefore, I 
argued, they did not go very far. They paid Smith 
well to hold his tongue, reserved his launch for the 
final escape, and hurried to their lodgings with the 
treasure-box. In a couple of nights, when they 
had time to see what view the newspapers took, and 
whether there was any suspicion, they would make 
their way under cover of darkness to some ship at 
Gravesend or in the Downs, where no doubt they 
had already arranged for passages to America or the 
Colonies." 

“But the launch? They could not have taken 
that to their lodgings." 


“Quite so, I argued that the launch must be no 
great way off, in spite of its invisibility. I then put 
myself in the place of Small and looked at it as а 
man of his capacity would. He would probably con- 
sider that. to send back the launch or to keep it at 
a wharf would make pursuit easy if the police did 
happen to get on his track. How, then, could he 
conceal the launch and yet have her at hand when 
wanted? I wondered what I should do myself if I 
were in his shoes. I could only think of one way of 
doing it. I might hand the launch over to some 
boat-builder or repairer, with directions to make a 
trifling change in her. She would then be removed 
to his shed or yard, and so be effectually concealed, 
while at the same time I could have her at a few 
hours’ notice. 


‘That seems simple enough.” 


“It is just these very simple things which are 
extremely liable to be overlooked. However, I deter- 
mined to act on the idea. I started at once in this 
harmless seaman’s rig and inquired at all the yards 
down the river. I drew a blank at fifteen, but at the 
sixteenth—Jacobson’s—I learned that the "Aurora had 
been handed over to ‘them two days ago by a 
wooden-legged man, with some trivial directions 48 
to her rudder. ‘There ain't naught amiss with her 
rudder,’ said the foreman. ‘There she lies, with the 
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red streaks’ At that moment who should come 
down but Mordecai Smith, the missing owner. He 
was rather the worse for liquor. I should not, of 
course, have known him, but he bellowed out his 
name and that of his launch. ‘I want her to-night 
at eight, said he—eight o'clock sharp, mind, for I 
have two gentlemen who won't be kept waiting.’ 
They have evidently paid him well, for he was 
chucking shillings about to the men. I followed him 
some ‘distance, but he subsided into an alehouse; 
so I went back to the yard and, happening to pick 
up one of my boys on the way, I stationed him as a 
sentry over the launch. He is to stand at the water’s 
edge and wave his handkerchief to us when. they 
start. We shall be lying off in the stream, and it 
will be a strange thing if we do not take men, trea- 
sure, and all.” : 


“You have planned it all very neatly, whether 
they are the right теп. or not,” said Jones; “but if 
the affair were in my hands I should have had a 
body of police in Jacobson's Yard and arrested them 
when they came. down." 


“Which would have been ‘never. This’ man 
Small is a pretty shrewd: fellow.’ He would send я 
scout ahead and, if anything made him suspicious, 
he would Не snug for another week." . 

“But you might-have stuck to Mordecai Smith, 
and so been led to: their hiding-place,” said I. 

“In that ease I should have wasted my. day. I 
think “that it’s а hundred to one against Smith 
knowing where they live. As long as he has liquor 
and good pay, why should he ask questions? They 
send him messages what to do. No, I thought over 
every possible course, and tbis is the best." 


While this conversation had been proceeding, 
we had been „shooting the long series of bridges 
which span the Thames. As we.passed the City’ the 
Jast rays of the sun were gilding the cross upon the 
summit of St. Pauls. It was. twilight before we 
reached the Tower.. ae. ` 

“That is Jacobson’s Yard,” said Holmes, point- 
ing to a bristle of masts and rigging оп. the Surrey 
side. “Cruise gently up and down here under cover 
of this.string of lighters.” He tock a.pair of night- 
glasses from his pocket and gazed some time at the 
shore. "I see my sentry at his post," he remarked, 
“put no sign of a handkerchief.” 

"Suppose we go downstream a short way and 
lie in wait for them,” said Jones eagerly. 


We were all eager by this time, even the police- 


men and stokers, who had a very vague idea of what: 


was going forward. 


“We have no right to take anything for granted," 
Holmes answered. “It is certainly ten to one that 
they go downstream, but we cannot be certain. 
From: this point we can see.the entrance of the 
yard, and they can hardly see us. It will be a clear 
night and plenty of light. We must stay where we 
are. See how the folk swarm over yonder in the 
gas-light". К - 

“They are coming from work in the yard.” 

“But look—do I see a handkerchief? Surely 
ihere's a white flutter óver yonder.” 


."Yes, it’s your boy!” I cried. “I can see him. 


plainly." | 
“And there's the Aurora,” - exclaimed Holmes, 
“and golng like the devil! .Full speed ahead, engi- 
neer. Make after that launch with the yellow light. 
By Heaven, I shall never forgive myself if she proves 
to have the heels of us!” 
- She. had -slipped unseen. through Ше yard 





entrance and passed behind two or three small craft, 
so that she had fairly got her speed up -befcre we 
saw her. Now she was flying downstream. near to 
the ‘shore. Jones looked gravely at her and shook 
his head. “She’s very fast,” he said. “I doubt if we 
shall catch her.” to 

` “We must catch her!" cried Holmes between his 
teeth. “Heap it on, stokers! Make her do all she 
can! If we burn the boat we must have them!”. .. 


We were fairly after her now. The furnaces 
roared, the powerful engines whizzéd and clanked 
like a great metallic heart. Her sharp, steep prow 
cut through the still river water and sent two roll- 
ing waves to right and left. One great yellow lan- 
tern in our bow threw а long, flickering funnel: of 
light in front of us. Right ahead a dark blur upon 
the water showed the Aurora and the swirl of her 
white foam. We flashed past barges, steamers, mer- 
chant vessels, in and out, behind this one and round 
the other. Voices hailed us out of the darkness, but 
still the Aurora thundered on, and still we followed 
close upon her track. 


“Pile it on, men, pile it on!” cried Holmes, look- 
ing down into the engine-room while .the fierce glow 
from below beat upon his eager, aquiline face. “Get 
every pound of steam you can!" 


"I think we gain a little,” said Jones with his 
eyes on the Aurora. 

“Tm. sure of it,” said I. “We shall be up with 
her in à very few minutes." 

At that moment, however, a tug with three 
barges in tow blundered in netween us. It was only 
by putting our helm hard down that we avoided a 
collision and, before we could round them and 
recover our way, the Aurora had gained a good two 
hundred yards.. She was still, however, well in view, 
and the murky, uncertain twilight was settling into 
a clear, starlit night. Our boilers were strained to 
their utmost, and the frail shell vibrated and creak- 
ed with the fierce energy which was driving us along. 
The dull blur in front of us resolved itself now 
clearly enough into the, dainty Aurora. Jones 
turned our searchlight upon her. so that we: could 
plainly see the figures upon her deck. One man sat 
by the stern, with something black between his 
knees, over which he stooped. Beside him lay a 
ark mass, which looked like а Newfoundland dog. 
e boy held the tiller, while against the red glare 
f the furnace Т could see old Smith, stripped to the 
waist, and shovelling coal for dear life. They may 
have had some doubt at first as to whether we were 
really pursuing them, büt now as we followed evsry 
winding and turning which they took there could no 
Longer be any question about it. 










At Greenwich we were about three hundred 
aces behind them. At Blackwall we could not have 
een more than two hundred and fifty. Steadily we 
rew in upon them, yard by yard. In the silence of 
he night we could hear the panting and clanking of 
heir machinery The man in the stern still 
rouched upon the deck, and his arms were moving 
Ls though he were busy, while every now and then 
e would look up and measure with a glance the dis- 
nce which still separated us. 


| Nearer we came and nearer. Jones yelled to 
{hem to stop. We were not more than four boat's- 
lengths behind them, both boats flying at a tremèn- 
cous pace. At our hail the man in the stern sprang 
vp from the deck and shook his two-clenched fists at 
1s, cursing all the while in a high, cracked voice. He 
маз-& powerful man and, as he stood poising hime 
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self with legs -astride I could see that from the thigh 
downward there was but. а wooden stump upon the 
right side. At the sound of his strident, angry cries, 
there was movement in the huddled bundle upon the 
deck. It straightened itself into a little black.man 
{пе smallest I have ever seen—with a great, mis- 
үн head and а shock of tangled, dishevelled 
air. | 

Holmes had drawn his revolver, and I whipped 
out mine at the sight of the savage, distorted crea- 
ture. He was wrapped in some sort of blanket, which 
left only his face exposed; but that face was enough 
to give a man a sleepless night. Never had I seen 


D 











mine .... We were within a boat's length by this time. 


features 50 deeply marked with all bestiality and 
cruelty. His small eyes glowed and burned with а 


sombre light, and his thick lips were writhed back 
from his teeth, which grinned and chattered at us 
with half animal fury. 


.We were within a boat’s length by this 
almost within touch of our quarry. 
two of them now as they stood, the white man with 
his legs far apart, shrieking out curses,- and the 
horrible dwarf with the hideous face, and strong 
yelicw teeth gnashing at us in the light of our 
lantern. 

It was wel that we had so clear a view. Even 


time, 


' with the water. 


I can see the . 





. as we looked he plucked out from under his соуег- 


ing a short, round piece of' wood, like а school 
ruler, and clapped it to his lips. Our pistols rang 
out together.’ He whirled round, threw up his arms 
апа; with а kind of choking cough, fell sideways 
into the stream. I caught one glimpse of his veno- 
mous, .menacing eyes amid the white swirl of the 
waters. At the same moment the wooden-legged 
man threw himself upon the rudder and put it nard 
down, so that his boat-made straight in for the 
southern bank, while we shot past her stern, only 
clearing her by a few feet. We were round after her 
in an instant, but she was already nearly at the 
bank. It was a wild and desolate place, where the 
moon glimmered upon a wide expanse of marsh-land 
with pools of stagnant water and beds uf decaying 
vegetation. - 

The Aurora, with a thud, ran up upon the mud- 
bank, with her bow in the air and her stern flush 
The fugitive sprang out, but his 
stump instantly sank its whole length into the sod- 
den sol. In vain he struggled and writhed. Not cne 
Step could he possibly take either forward or back- 
ward. He yelled in impotent rage and kicked fran- 
tically into the mud with his good foot, but his 
efforts only bored his wooden pin the deeper into 
the sticky bank. 


When we brought our launch alongside he was 
so firmly anchored that it was only by throwing tbe 
end of a rope over his shoulders that we were able 
to haul him out and drag him, like some evil fish, 
over our side. The two Smiths, father and. son, sat 
sullenly in their launch but came aboard meckly 
enough when commanded. The Aurora herself we 
hauled off and made fast to our stern. A solid iron 
chest of Indian workmanship.stood upon the deck. 
This, there could be no question, was the same that 
had contained the ill-omened treasure of the Shol- 
tos. There was no key, so we transferred it care- 


fully to our own little cabin. As we steamed slowly 


upstream again, we flashed.our searchlight in every 
direction, but there was no sign of the dwarf. 
Somewhere in the dark ooze at the bottom of ihe 
Thames lie the bones of that strange visitor to our 
shores. : М 

"See here," said Holmes, pointing to the wooden 
hatchway. “We were hardly quick enough with our 
pistols.” There, sure enough, just behind where we 
had been standing, stuck one of those murderous 
darts which we knew so well It must have whizzed 
between us at the instant we fired. Holmes shrug- 
ged his shoulders, but I.confess that it turned ше 
sick to think of the ‘horrible death which had 
passed so close to us that night. 


CHAPTER-X 


UR captive sat in the cabin 
opposite to the iron box for : 
‘which he had done so much. and 
waited sc long to gain. He was 
а. sunburned fellow, with a net- 
work of lines and wrinkies all 
over his mahogany features, 
which told of a hard, open-air 
life. There was a singular pro- 
minence about his bearded chin 
which marked a man who was not to be easily turn- 
ed from his purpose. His age may have been fifty 
or thereabouts, for his blacl:, curly hair was thickly 
shot ‘with gray. His face in repose was not an un- 
pleasing one, though his heavy brows and aggressive 





$ 


chin gave him, as I had lately seen, a terrible expres- 
sion when moved to anger. He sat now with his 
handcuffed hands upon his lap, his head sunk upon 
his breast, while he looked with his keen, twinkling 
eyes at the box which had been the cause of his Ш- 
doings. It seemed to me that there was more sorrow 
than anger in his countenance. Once he looked up 
at me with a gleam of something like humour in his 
eyes. 

“Well, Jonathan Small”, said Holmes, lighting a 
cigar, “I am sorry that it has come to this.” 

"And so am I, sir,” he answered. “I don’t believe 
that I can swing over the job. I give you my word 
on the Book that I never raised hand against Mr. 
Sholto. It was that little bell-hound, Tonga, whe 
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shot one of his cursed darts into him. I had no part 
init, sir. I welted the little devil with the slack end 
of the rope for it, but it was: done, and I could not 
undo it again." 

“Have а cigar," said Holmes; “and you had best 
take а pul out of my flask, for you are very wet. 
How could you expect so small а man ass this tiny 
fellow to overpower Mr. Sholto апа hold him while 
you were climbing the rope?" 

“You seem to know as much about it as if vou 
were there, sir. The truth ts that.I hoped to find 
the rcom clear. I knew the habits of the house 
pretty well, and it was the time when Mr. Sholto 
usualy went down to hls supper. I shal make no 
secret of the business. The best defence that I can 
make is just the simple truth: Now, И it had been 
the old Major I would have swung for him with a 
light heart, I would have thought no more of knit- 
ing him than of smoking this cigar. But it’s cursed 
hard that L should be lagged over this young Sholto, 
with whom I had no quarrel whatever.” 


Small paused and Holmes said, “You are under 
the charge of Mr. Athelney Jones, of Scotland Yard. 
Не is going to bring you up to my rooms, and I shall 
ask you to make a clean breast of it. .If you do, I 
may be of.use to yóu. I think I can prove that the 
poison acts so quickly that the man was dead before 
ever you reached the room." 


"That he was, sir. I never got such a turn 1n my 
life as when I saw him grinning at me with his head 
on his shoulder as I climbed through the window. 
It fairly shook ше, sir. I'd have haif killed Tonga 
for it 1f he had not scrambled off. That was how he 
came to leave his club, and some of his darts too, as 
he tells me. which I dare say helped to put you on 
our track; though how you kept on it is more than 
I сап tell.” Jonathan smiled bitterly and added, 
"But it does seem а queer thing that I, who have а 
fair claim to half à million of money, should spend 
the first half of my life building a breakwater in the 
Andamans, and am like to spend the other half 
digging drains at Dartmoor. It was an evil day for 
me when first I clapped eyes upon the merchant 
Achmet, and the Agra treasure which never brought 
anything but а curse upon the man who owned it. 
To him it brought murder, to Major Sholto it 
brought fear and guilt, to me it has meant slavery. 
.for life." 

At this moment Athelney Jones thrust his 
broad face and shoulders into the tiny cabin, re- 
marking, "Quite а famlly party! I think I shall have 
a pull at that flask, Holmes. Well, I think we may 
all congratulate each other. Pity we didn’t take the 
other alive, but there was no choice. I say, Holmes, 


you must confess that you cut it rather fine. It 
was all we could do to overhaul her.” 
* “All is well that ends well" said Holmes. “But 


I certainly did not know that the Aurora was such a 
clipper.” 

“Smith says she is one of the fastest launches on 
the river, and that if he had had another man to 
help him with the engines we should never have caught 
her. He swears he knew nothing of this Norwood 
business.” . 

"Neither he did," cried our prisoner—"not a word. 
I chose his launch because I heard she was a flier. 
We told him nothing; but we pald him well, and he 
was to get something handsome if we reached cur 
vessel, the Esmeralda, at Gravesend, outward bound 
for the Brazils.” 

“Well, if he has done no wrong we shall see that 
no wrong comes to him. И we are pretty quick in 






























catehing our men, we are not so quiek in condemning 
them.” It was amusing to notice how the consequen- 
tial Jones was already beginning to give himself airs 
on the strength of the capture. From the slight 
smile which played over Sherlock's face, I could see 
that the speech had not been lost upon him. 


"We wil be at Vauxhall Bridge presently," said 


Jones, "and sball land you, Dr. Watson, with the 
treasure-box. I need hardly tell you that I am taking 
а very grave responsibility upon myself in doing this. 
It is most irregular, but of course an agreement is an 
agreement. I must, however, аз а matter of duty, 
send an inspector with you, since you have so valu- 
able a charge. It is a pity there is no key so we 
could make an inventory first, You will have to 
break it open. Where is the key ?” 

“At the bottom of the river," said Small, 

"Hum! There was no use your giving this un- 
necessary trouble, We have had work enough already 
through you. However, Doctor, I need not warn you 
to be careful, Bring the box back with you to the 
Baker Street, rooms, You will find us there, on our 
way to tbe station,” 


They landed me at Vauxhall, with the heavy fron 
box, and with a bluff, genial inspector as my coni- 
panion, A quarter of an hour's drive brought us to 
Mrs, Cecil Forrester's. 
At 50 late а visitor. Mrs. Forrester was out for the 
evening, she explained, and likely to be very late. 
Miss Morstan, however, was in tho drawing room; 
so to her I went, box in hand, leaving the obliging 
inspector іп the cab. 

She was seated by the open window, dressed in 
some sort of white diaphanous material, with a little 


touch of scariet-at the neck and waist, The soft light. 


of a shaded lamp fell upon her as she leaned back 
in the basket chair, playing over her sweet grave 
face, and tinting with a dull, metallic sparkle the rich 
-colls of her luxuriant hair. One white arm and hand 
drooped over the side of the chair, and her whole 
pose and figure spoke of an absorbing melancholy, 
At the sound of my footfall she sprang to her feet, 
however, and a bright flush of surprise and of pleasure 
coloured her pale cheeks. 


"I heard a cab: drive up," she sald. "I thought 
that Mrs. Forrester had come back very early, but 
I never dreamed that it might be you. What news 
have you brought me ?" p 

“I. have brought something better than news,” 
said I, putting down the box upon the table and 
peaking jovially and boisterously, though. my heart 
-was heavy within me. "I have brought you something 
‘which is worth all the news in the world. I have 
brought you a fortune.” 

She glanced at the iron box. “Is that the trea- 
ure then ?” she asked, coolly enough. 


“Yes, this is the great Agra treasure. Half of 
$ is yours and half is Thaddeus Shoito’s. You will 
ave a couple of thousand each. Think of that! 
Ап anfiuity of ten thousand pounds. There will be 
ew richer young ladies in England. Is it not 
lorious ?" 

I think that I must have been rather over-acting 
у delight, and that she detected a hollow ring іп ту 
ongratulations, for I saw her eyebrows rise a little, 
ind she glanced at me curiously. 
dhe, "I owe it to you.” 

. No, no," I answered, “not to me but to my friend 
£herlock Holmes." А 
ı “Pray sit down and tell me all about it, Dr. 
Watson,” said she. . ` 

I narrated briefly what had occurred since 1 had 


| 


"If l have it," said 


The servant seemed surprised | 
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seen her last. Holmes's new method of search, the 
discovery of the Aurora, the appearance of Athelney 
Jones, our expedition in the evening, and the wild 
chase down the Thames. She listened with parted 
lips and shining eyes. When I spoke of the dart 
which had so narrowly missed us, she turned so white 
that I feared that she was about zo faint. 

“Tt is nothing," she said as I hastened to pour 
her out some water. "I am allright again." 

Then I declared, “I will tell уси no more gloomy: 
details, Let us turn to something brighter. There 
ls the treasure. I got leave to bring it with me, 
ihinking that it would interest you to be the first 
io see it." 

“Tt would be of great interest to me,” she said. 





. with trembling RHE I flung back the lid. We bcth 
stood gazing in astonishment .... the bor was empty. 
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“What a pretty box ! This is Indian work, I кызан” 

"Yes; it is Benares mefal-work.” 

“And so heavy !" she exclaimed, trying to raise it. 
“The box alone must be of some value. Where is the 
key ? 9n 

“Small threw it into the Thames,” I answered. 
“I must borrow Mrs. Forrester’s poker, » 


There was in the front a thin and broad hasp, 
wrought in the image of a sitting Buddha. Under this 
I thrust the end of the poker and twisted it outward 
as a lever. The hasp sprang open with a snap. With 
trembling fingers I flung back the lid. We both stcod 
gazing in astonishment. The box was empty ! 


No wonder that it was heavy. The ironwork was 
two-thirds of an inch thick all round. It was mas- 
sive, well made, and solid, like a chest constructed to 
carry things of great price, but not one shred or 
crumb of metal or jewelry lay within it. It was 
absolutely and completely empty. 


“The treasure is lost,” said Miss Morstan calmly. 

As I listened to the words and realized what they 
meant, a great shadow seemed to pass from my ош. 
I did not know how this Agra treasure had weighed 
me down until now that it was finally removed. It 
was selfish, no doubt, disloyal, wrong, but I could 
realize nothing save that the golden barrier was gone 
from between us. 


"Thank God !" I ejaculated from my very heart. 
She looked at me with a quick, questioning smile, 
“Why do you say that?" she said. 


“Because you are within my reach again,” I said, 
taking her hand. She did not withdraw it. “Because 
I love you, Mary, as truly as ever a man loved a 
woman. Because this treasure, these riches, sealed 
my lips. Now that they are gone I can tell you how 
I lové you. That is why I said, ‘Thank God.’ ” 


“Then I say ‘Thank God,’ too,” she whispered 
as I drew her to my side. 

Whoever had lost a treasure, I knew that nignt 
that I had gained one. 


CHAPTER-XI 


Lape лы Pm OP. VERY patient man was taat 
Ey AES $ mspector in the cab, for it was 


WS a weary time before I joined him. 
2, ) His face clouded when I showed 






M him the empty box. 


EM "There goes the reword !" 
d Y SF said he gloomily, “Where tkere 

UGE- ig no money there is no pay. That 
night's work might have teen 


worth a tenner each to Sam 
Brown and me if the treasure had been there.” 


"Mr. Thaddeus Sholto is а rich man,” I said; 
“he will see that you are rewarded, treasure or 10.” 

The inspector shook his head despondently, 
however. ` “Its a bad job," he repeated; "anc so 
Mr. Athelney Tones will think.” 





, His forecast proved to be correct, for the Scot- 
land Yardsman looked blank enough when I got 
to Baker Street and showed him the empty box. 
They had only just arrived, Holmes, the prisoner, 
and Jones. for they had changed their plans sc far 
аз to report themselves аб а station пров the way. 
My old companion lounged in his armchair with his 
usual Jistless expression, while Small sat stclidly 
opposite to him with his wooden leg cocked over 


his sound one. Аз I exhibited the empty box he 
leaned back in his chair and laughed aloud, 


"This is your doing, Small!” exclaimed Jones 
angrily. 


“Yes, I have put it away where you shall never 
lay hand upon it," he cried exultantly. “It is my 
treasure, and if I ‘can’t have the loot I'll take darned 
good care that no one else does. I tell you that no 
living man has any right to it, unless it is three 
men “who are in the Andaman convict-barracks and 
myself. I know now that I cannot have the use of 
it, and I know that they cannot. I have acted all 
through for them as much as for myself. It’s been 
the sign of the four with us always. Wail, I know 
that they would have had me do just what I have 
done, and throw the treasure into the Thames rather 
than let it go to kith or kin of Sholto or Morstan. 
It was not to make them rich that we did for 
Achmet. You'll find the treasure where the key 
ir and where little Tonga is. When I saw that your 
launch must catch us, I put the loot away in a 
safe place. There are no rupees for you this 
journey.” 


"You are deceiving us, Small" said Jones 
sternly; “if you had wished to throw the treasure 
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nto the Thames, it would have been easier for you 
to have thrown, box and all.” | 


"Easier for me to throw and easier for you to 
recover,” he answered with a shrewd: look. “The 
man that was clever enough to hunt me dowr is 
clever enough to pick an iron box. from the bottom 
of the river. Now that they are scattered over five 
miles or so, it may be a harder job" >> - 


“This is a very serious matter Small," said the 
Scotland Yardsman. “If you had helped justice, 
instead of thwarting it in this way, you would have 
had a better chance at your trial." 


“Justice!” snarled the ex-convict. “А pretty 
justice! Whose loot is this, if it is not ours? 
Where is the justice that I should give it up to those 
who have never earned it? Look how I have earned 
it! Twenty long years in that fever-ridden swamp, 
all day at work under the mangrove-trees, all night 
chained up in the filthy convict-huts, bitten by mos- 
quitoes, racked with ague, bullied by “every cursed 
native policeman who loved to take it out of a white 
man. That was. how I earned the Agra treasure, 
and you talk to me of justice because I cannot bear 
to feel that I have paid this price only that another 
may enjoy it!" 

Small had dropped his mask of stoicism, and 
al this came out in а wild. whirl of. words,» while 
his eyes blazed and the handcuffs clanked together 
with the impassioned movement of his hands... I 
could understand, аз I saw the fury and the passion 
of the man, that it was no groundless or: unnatural 
terror which had seized the late Major Sholto when, 
he first learned that the injured convict was upon 
his track. 


“You forget that we know nothing of all this," 
said Holmes quietly. “We have not heard your story, 
and we cannot tell how fair justice may originally 
have been on your side." 


"Well, sir, you have been very fair-spoken ‘о 
me, though I сап sec that I have you to thank that 
I have these bracelets upon my wrists. If you want 
to hear my story, I have.no wish to hold it back. 
What I say to you is God's truth, every word, of it. 


“I am a Worcestershire man, myself, born 
near Pershore. I was never much of a credit to the 
family. They were all steady, chapel-going folk, 
small farmers, well known and respected over. the 
countryside, while 1 was always a bit of a rover. 
When I was about eighteen I got into a mess over 
a girl and could only get out-of it again by taking 
the Queen's shilling and joining the Third Buffs, 
just starting for India. 

"T wasn’t destined to do much soldiering, however. 
I had just got past the goose-step and learned to 
handle my musket, when 1 was fool enough to go 
swimming in the Ganges. Luckily for me, my 
company sergeant, John Holder, was in the water 
and he was one of the finest swimmers I've known. 
A crocodile took me just as I was halfway across 
and nipped off my right leg just above the knee. 
What with the shock and the loss of blood, I fainted, 
and should have been drowned if Holder had not 
grabbed me and paddled for the bank. 1 was five 
“months in hospital and, when at last I was able to 
limp out of it with this timber leg strapped to my 
stump, I found myself invalided out of the Army 
_and unfitted for any active occupation. 

“І was really pretty down on my luck. for I 
was a cripple, not yet in my twentieth year. How- 
ever, my misfortune soon proved to be a blessing 
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in disguise. А man named Abel White, who had 
come out there as an indigo planter, wanted an 
overseer to look after his coolies He happened to 
be a friend of our colonel’s, who had taken an in- 
terest in me since the accident. To make a long 
story short, the colonel recommended, me strongly 
for the post and, as the work was mostly..to be done 
on horseback, my leg was no great obstacle. The 
pay was fair, I had comfortable quarters, and al- 
together, I was content to spend the remainder of 
my life at indigo planting. Abel White was a kind 
man, and he would often drop into my little shanty 
and smoke a pipe with me. г. 


° Well, I was never in luck's way long. Suddenly, 
without a note of warning, the great mutiny. broke 
upon us. Our plantation was at a place called 
Muttra, near the border of the Northwest Provinces. 
Night after night the whole sky was alight with 
burning bungalows, and day after day we had small 
companies of Europeans passing through our estate 
with their wives and children, on their way to Agra 
where were the nearest troops. Abel White was an 
obstinate man. Нё had it in his head that the affair 
had been exaggerated, and: that it would blow over 
as suddenly as it had sprung up.. There he sat on 
his veranda, drinking whisky-pegs. and smoking 
cheroots while the country was in а blaze about him. 
Of -course we stuck by him, I and Dawson, who 
with his wife, used,to do the bookwork and the 
managing. | у 


"Well, one fine day the crash eame. I had been 
away on а distant plantation and was riding slowly 
home in the evening, when my eye fell upon some- 
thing all huddled together at the bottom of a steep 
nullah. I rode down to see what it was, and the 
cold struck through my heart when I found it was 
Dawson's wife, all ‘cut to ribbons, and half eaten 
by jackals and native dogs. A. litttle further up the 
road Dawson himself was lying on his face, -quite 
dead, with an empty revolver in his hand,'and four 
sepoys lying across each other in front of him. I 
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5.240 little further un Dawson himself was lying on В 
face, quite dead with an emply revolver in his hand, 


‚ the burning house. 
| and a couple of bullets sang past my head; so Т 
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reined up my horse, wondering which way I should 
turn; but at that moment I saw thick smoke curling 
up from White's bungalow and the fiames beginning 
to burst. through the roof. From where I stood 1 
could see hundreds of black fiends, with their red 
coats still on their backs, dancing and howling rourid 
Some of them pointed at me, 





broke away across the paddy-fields and found myself 
| late at night safe within the wallis of Agra. : : 


| "As it proved, however, there was no great 
Safety there, either. Wherever the English could 


. |eollect in little bands they held just the ground 


‘that their guns commanded. Everywhere else they 

were helpless fugitives. It was a fight of the nillions 
“against the hundreds; and the cruellest part of it 
was that these men that we fought against were 
our own picked troops whom we had taught and 
trained, handling our own weapons and blowing our 
own bugle calls. | 


"At Agra there were the Third Bengal Fusiliers, 
some Sikhs, two troops of horse, and a battery of 
artillery. A volunteer corps of clerks and merchants 
had been formed, and this I joined, wooden leg and 
all. We went out to meet the rebels at Shahgunge 
early.in July, and we beat them off for a time, but 
our powder gave out, and we had to fall back upon 
the city. : 

' "The city of Agra is a great place, swarming 
with fanaties and fieree devil-worshippers of all sorts. 
Our handful of men were los: among the narrow, 
winding streets. Our leader moved across the river, 
therefore, and took up his position in the old fort 
of Agra. It is a very queer place. First of all it 
is enormous in size. I should think that the en- 
elosure must be acres and acres, There is a modern 
part, which took all our garrison, women, children, 
stores, and everything else, with plenty of room left. 
But the modern part is nothing like the size of the 
old quarter where nobody goes. It is full of great 
deserted halls, and winding passages, and long cor- 
ridors twisting in and out, so :hat it is easy enough 
for folk to get lost in. 


“The river washes along the front of the old 
fort, and so protects it, but on the sides and behind 
there are many doors, and these had to be guarded. 
It was impossible for us to station a strong guard 
at every one of the innumerable gates. What we 
did was to organize a central guardhouse in the 
middle of the fort, and to leave each gate under the 
eharge of one white man and two or three natives. 
I was selected to take charge during certain hours 
of:the night of a small isolated door. Two Sikh 
troopers were placed under my command, and I 
was instructed if anything went wrong to fire my 
musket, when | might rely upon help comiug at 
once from the central guard. 


“Well. [ was pretty proud at having this small 
command given me. For two nights 1 
watch with my Panjaubees. They were tall, fierce- 
looking chaps. Mahomet Singh and Abdullah Khan 
by name, both old fighting men, who had borne arms 
against us .Bvery two hours the officer of the night 
used to come round to all the posts to make -sure 
that all was well. 

"The third night of my watch was dark and 
dirty, with a small driving rain, И was dreary work 
standing in the gateway hour after hour in such 
weather. I tried again and again to make my Sikhs 
talk, but without much suecess. At two in the 
morning the rounds passed and broke for a moment 
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the weariness of the night. Finding that my com- 
panions would not be led into conversation, I took 
out’ my’? pipe and laid down my musket to strike 
the match. “In гап instant the two Sikhs were upon 
me. One of them snatched my firelock up and levell- 
ed it at my head, while the other held a great knife 
to my throat and swore between his teeth that he 
would plunge it into me if I moved a step. 


“My first thought was that these fellows were 
in league with the rebels, and that this was the 
beginning of an assault, If our door were in the 
hands of the sepoys the place must fall I opened 
my mouth with the intention of giving a scream, 
if it was my last one, which might alarm the main 
guard. The man who held me seemed to know my 
thoughts; for he whispered : ‘Don’t make а noise! 
THe fort is safe enough. There are no rebel dogs 
on this side of the river. There was the ring of 
iruth in what he said. I waited,therefore, in silence, 
to see what it was that they wanted from me. 


"Listen to me, sahib”, said the taller of the pair, 
the one whom they called Abdullah Khan. ‘You 
must either be with us now, or you must be silenced 
forever. The thing is too great a one for us to 
hesitate. There is.no middle way. Which is to be— 
death or life? ' С 

*'How can I decide?’ said Г. ‘You have not 
told me what you want. But I tel you now that 
if itis anything against the safety of the fort I 
will have no truck with it.’ 


“It is nothing against the fort, said he. ‘We 
only ask you to do that which your countrymen 
We ask you.to be rich. If 
you will be one of us this night, we will swear to 
you upon the naked knife, and by the threefold 
oath which no Sikh was ever known to break, that 


you shall have your fair share of the loot. A quarter 
of the treasure shall be yours.’ 
“ “But what is the treasure ?' I asked. ‘I ал аз 


ready to be rich as you.’ 


“You will swear,’ said he, ‘by the bones of 
your father, by the honour of your mother, by the 
cross of your faith, to raise no hand and speak no 
word against us, either now or afterwards?’ 

“I will swear it,’ I answered, ‘provided that 
the fort is not endangered.’ 

"Треп my comrade and 1 will swear that you 
shall have a quarter of the treasure which shall be 
equally divided among the four of us.’ 

* “There are but three’, said I. 


“No; Dost Akbar must have his share. We 
can tell the tale to you while we await them. Do 
you stand at the gate, Mahomet Singh, and give 
notice of their coming. There is а гајаһ in the 
northern provinces who has much wealth. When 
the troubles broke out he would be friends both with 
the lion and the tiger—with the sepoy and with the 
Company's raj, Soon, however, it seemed to літ 
that the white men's day was come, for through all 
the land he eould hear of nothing but of their death 
and their overthrow. Yet, being a careful man, he 
made such plans that, come what might, half at 
least of his treasure should be left to him. That 
whieh was in gold and silver he kept by him in 
the vaults of his palace, but the most precious stones 
and the choicest pearls that he had, he put in an 
iron box and sent in by a trusty servant who, under 
the guise of а merchant, should take it to the fort 
at Agra, there io lie mntü the land is at peace. 
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Thus, if the rebels won he Would have his money, 
but if the Company conquered, his jewels would be 
saved. Having thus divided his hoard, he threw 
himself into the cause of the sepoys, since. they 
were Strong upon his borders. Ву his doing this, 
mark you, sahib, his property becomes the due of 
those who have been true to their salt, 


* * This pretended merchant is now in the city 
of Agra and desires to gain his way into the fort. 
He has with him as travelling companion my foster- 
brother, Dost Akbar, who knows his secret. Dost 
has promised this night to lead him to a side postern 
of the fort, and has chosen this one for his purpose. 
Here he will find Mahomet Singh and myself await- 
ing him. The place is lonely, and none shall know 
of his coming. The world shall know the merchant 
no more, but the great treasure of the rajah shall 
be divided among us. What say you to it, sahib?’ 

"In Worcestershire the life of а man seems а 
great and sacred thing; but it is very different when 
you have been used to meeting death at every turn. 
Whether Achmet, the merchant lived or died was 
а thing as light as air to me, but at the talk about 
the treasure my heart turned to it, and I thought 
of what I might do in the old country with it. I 
had already made up my mind. 

* Abdullah Khan, however, thinking that I hesi- 
tated, pressed the matter more closely. ‘Consider, 
sahib,’ said he, ‘that if this man is taken by the 
commandant he wil be hanged or shot, and his 
jewels taken by the government. Now since we do the 
taking of him, why should we not do the rest as 
well? There will be enough to make each of us rich 
men and great chiefs. Мо one сап know about the 
matter, for here we are cut off from all men. Say 
again, then, sahib, whether you are with us, or if 
we must look upon you as an enemy.’ 

“ am with you heart and soul. said 1. 

“Tt is well,’ he answered, handing me back 
my firelock. ‘You see that we trust you, for your 
word, like ours, is not to be broken. We have now 
only to wait for my brother and the merchant’. 
| “Does your brother know, then, of what you 

wil do?' I asked. 

“‘The plan is his. He devised it. We will 
go to the gate and share the watch with Mahomet 
Singh. 

“The rain was still falling steadily, for it was 
just the beginning of the wet season. It was strange 
to me to be standing there with those two wild 
Punjaubees waiting ior the man who was coming 
to his death. 

*Suddenly my eye caught the glint of a shaded 
lantern at the other side of the moat. It vanished 
among the mound-heaps, and then appeared again 
coming slowly in our direction. 

* "You wil challenge him, sahib, as usual,’ 
whispered Abdullah. ‘Give him no cause for fear. 
Send us in with him, and we shall do the rest while 
you stay here on guard.’ 

“The light flickered onward, now stopping, now 
advancing, until I could see two dark figures upon 
the other side of the moat. I let them scramble 
down the sloping bank, splash through the mire, 
and climb halfway up to the gate. before I challeng- 
ed: ‘Who goes there?’ 

“ ‘Friends,’ сате the answer. I uncoverad my 
lantern and threw a flood of light upon them. The 
first was an enormous. Sikh with a black beard. 
The other was a little, fat round fellow with a great 
yellow turban and a bundle in his hand, done up 
in a shawl, He seemed to be all in a quiver with 
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fear. When he saw my white face he gave a little 
chirrup of joy and eame running towards me, 
“Your protection, sahib,” he panted, ‘your 
protection for the unhappy merchant Achmet. I have 
travelled across Rajpootana that,I might seek the 
Shelter of the fort at Agra. I have been robbed 
and beaten and abused because I have been the friend 
of the Company. It’s a blessed night this when I 
am once more in safety—I and my poor possessions.’ 


“ "What have you in the bundle?’ I asked. 
. ““Ап iron box, he answered, ‘which contains 
one or two little family matters that are-of no value 
to others but which I should be sorry to lose. Yet 
I аш not a beggar; and I shall reward you, young 
Sahib, and your governor also if he will give me 
the shelter I ask.’ і 


“I could not trust myself to speak longer with 
the man. The more I looked at his fat, frightened 
face, the harder did it seem that we should slay him 
in cold blood. It was best to get it over. 


“ "Take him to the main. guard, said I. The 
two Sikhs elosed in upon him on each side, and the 
giant walked behind, while they marched in through 
the dark gateway. I remained at the gateway with 
the lantern. VOS Бады ДЫ: 


"I could hear the measured tramp of their 
footsteps through the lonely corridors. Suddenly it 
ceased, and I heard voices and a scuffle, with the 
sound of blows, A moment later there came, to 
my horror, a rush of footsteps coming in my direc- 
tion. I turned ту. lantern down the long straight 
passage, and there was the fat man, running like. 
the wind, with a smear of blood across his face, and 
close at his heels, bounding like a tiger, the great 
black-bearded Sikh, with a knife flashing in his 
hand. I have never seen a man run So fast as that 
little merchant. He was gaining on the Sikh, and I 
could see that if he once passed me and got to 
the open air he would save himself yet. My heart 
softened to him, but again the thought of his trea- 
sure turned me hard and bitter. I cast my firelock 
between his legs as he raced past, and he rolled 
over like a shot rabbit, Ere he could stagger to 
his feet the Sikh was upon him and buried his knife 
twice in his side. The man never uttered moan nor 
moved muscle but lay where he had fallen. I think 
myself that he may have broken his neck with the 
fall. 

“Well, we carried him in, Abdullah, Akbar, and 
I. Mahomet Singh was left to guard the door. We 
took him to a place which the Sikhs had already 
prepared. It was some distance off, where a wind- 
ing passage leads to a great empty hall the brick 
walls of which were all crumbling to pieces. The 
earth floor had sunk in at one place, making a 
natural grave, so we Jeft Achmet, the merchant there, 
having first covered him over with loose bricks. 
This done, we all went back to the treasure. 


“ТЕ lay where he had dropped it when he was 
first attacked. The box was the same which now 
lies open upon your table. A key was hung by a 
silken cord to that carved handle upon the top. We 
opened it, and the light of the lantern sleamed 
upon a collection of gems such as I have read of 
and thought about when І was a little lad at Per- 
shore. [It was blinding to look upon them. When 


‚ We had feasted our eyes we took them all out and 
: made a list of them. 


"After we had counted our treasures we put 


them back into the chest and carried it to the gate- ' 
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way to show them to Mahomet Singh. 'Then we 
solemnly renewed our oath to stand by each other 
and be true to our secret. We agreed to conceal 
our loot in a safe place until the country should be 
at peace again, and then to divide it equally among 
ourselves. There was no use dividing it at present, 
for if.gems of such value were found upon us it 
would cause suspicion, and there was no privacy in 
the fort nor any place where we could keep them. 
We carried the box. therefore, into the same hall 
where we had buried the bcdy and there, under 
certain bricks in the  best-preserved wall, we made 
a hollow and put our treasure. We made careful 
note of the place, and next day 1 drew four plans, 
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one for each of us, and put the sign of the four 
of us at the bottom, for we had sworn that we should 
each always act for all, so that none might take 


. advantage. That is an oath that I can put my hand 


to my heart and swear that I have never broken, 


"Well, there's no use my telling you gentlemen 
what came of the Indian mutiny. Fresh troops came 
pouring in, cleared the country, and we four were 
beginning to hope that the time was at hand when 
we, might safely go off with our shares of the 
plunder. In a moment, however, our hopes were 
shattered by our being arrested as the murderers 
of Achmet.” 


CHAPTER-XII 


T came about in this way. When 
the rajah риё his jewels into the 
hands of Achmet he did it be- 
cause he knew that he wes a 
trusty man. They are suspicious 
folk in the Hast, however; зо what 
does this rajah do but take a 
second even more trusty servant 
and set him to play the spy upon 

j the first. This second man was 
ordered never to let Achmet out of his sight, 
and he followed him like his shadow. He went 
after him that night and saw him pass through 
the doorway. Of course he thought he had 
taken refuge in the fort and applied for admission 
there himself next day, but cculd find no trace of 
Achmet. This seemed to him so strange that he poke 
about it to a sergeant of guides, who brought the 
matter to the ears of the commandant. A thorough 
search was quickly made, and the body was dis- 
covered. Thus at the very moment that we thought 
that al was safe we were all Zour seized and brought 
to trial on a charge of murder—three of us because 
we had held the gate that night, and the fourtn be- 
cause he was known to have been in the company 





of the murdered man. Not a word about the jewels ° 


came out at the trial, for the rajah had been deposed 
and driven out cf India, so no one had any particular 
interest in them. The murder, however, was clearly 
made out, and it was certain that we must all have 
been concerned in it. The three Sikhs got penal 
servitude for life, and I was condemned to death, 


though my sentence was afterwards commuted зо the 


same as the others. 


"Tt was rather a queer position that we found 
ourselves in then. There we were all four tied by 
the leg and with precious little chance of ever get- 
ting out again, while we each held a secret which 
might have put each of us in a palace if only we 
could have made use of it. It might have driven me 
mad; but I was always a pretty stubborn cne, so 
I just held on and bided my time. 


"At last it seemed to me to have come. 1 was 
ehanged from Agra to Madras, and from there to Blair 
Island in the Andamans. There are very few white 
conviets at ihis settlement and, as I behaved well 
from the first, I scon found myself a sort of privileged 
person, I was given a hut and was left pretty much 
t^ myself. Among other things, I learned to dispense 
drugs for the surgeon, and picked. up а smattering of 
his knowledge. АП the time I was on the lookout 
for a chance of escape. 


“The surgeon, Dr. Somertcn, was a sporting young 
chap, and the other young officers would mee; in his 
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rooms of an evening and play cards. There was 
Major Sholto, Captain  Morstan, and Lieutenant 
Bromley Brown, who were in command of the native 


troops, and there was the surgeon himself, and two 


or three prison offieials, erafty old hands who played 
а nice sly safe game. A very snug little party they 
used to make. 


“Well, there was one thing which very soon struck 
me, and that was that the soldiers used always to lose 
and the civilians to win, Mind, I don't say there was 
anything unfair, but so it was. These prison chaps 
had done little else than play cards ever since they 
had been at the Andamans, and, they knew each 
other's game to a point, while the otbers just played 
to pass the time and threw their cards down anyhow. 
Night after night the soldiers got up poorer men, and 
the poorer they got the more keen they were to play. 


` Major Sholto was the hardest hit. He used to pay 


in notes and gold at first, but soon № came to notes 
of hand and for big sums. He sometimes would win 
for a few deals just to give him heart, and then the 
luck would set in against. him worse than ever. All 
day he would wander about as black as thunder, and 
he took to drinking more than was good for him. 


“One night he lcst even more heavily than usual. 
I was sitting in my hut when he and Captain Morstan 
came stumbling along on the way to their quarters. 
They were bosom friends. The major was raving 
about his losses. 


“ ‘Its all up, Morstan, he was saying as they 
passed my hut. ‘I shall have to send in my papers. 
Т am ruined.’ 


“ ‘Nonsense, old chap!’ said the other, slapping 
him on the shoulder. ‘I’ve had a nasty facer myself, 
but——' That was all I could hear, but it was enough 
to set me thinking. 


“А ccuple of days later Major Sholto was stroll- 
ing on the beaeh; so I took the ehance of speaking 
to him. 'I wish te have your advice, Major, I began. 

" ‘Well, Small, what is it?’ he asked, taking his 


` eheroot from his lips. р 


“ “ wanted to ask you, sir, said I, ‘who is the 
proper person.to whom hidden treasure should be 
handed over. I know where half.a million worth lies, 
and, as I cannot use it myself, I thought perhaps the 
best thing that I could do would be to hand 1t over 
to the proper authorities, and then perhaps they 
would get my sentence shortened for me.’ 

“ ‘Half a million, Small ?' he gasped, looking hard 
at me to see if I was in earnest, 

“ ‘Quite that, жп Jewels and pearls, It lies 
there ready for anyone, And the queer thing shout 





lt is that the real owner is outlawed and cannot hold 
property, so that it belongs to the first comer.’ 

^ ‘To—to the government, Small, he stammered. 
But he said it in a halting fashion, and I knew in 
my heart that I had got him. | 

“ ‘You think, then, sir, that I should give the 
information to the governor-general ?’ said I quietly. 

“Well, well, you must not do anything rash. Let 
me hear all about it, Small. Give me the facts.’ 


"I told him the whole story, with smal changes, 
во that he could not identify the places. When I had 
finished he stood stock still and full of thought. 

* "This is а very important matter, Small, he said 
at last. ‘You must not say a word to anyone about 
it, and I shall see you again soon.’ 

“Two nights later he and his friend, Captain 
Morstan, came to my hut in the dead of the night 
with а lantern. | 

“I want you just to let Captain Morstan near 
that story from your own lips, Small,’ said he. I re- 
peated it as I had told it before. 

* Tt rings true, eh ?' said he. 
to act upon ?' 

"Captain Morstan nodded. | 7 

* ‘Look here, Small; said Major Sholto. ‘We have 
been talking it over, my friend here and I, and we 
have come to the conclusion that this secret of yours 
is hardly a government matter, after all, but is а 
private concern of your own, which of course you have 
the power of disposing of as you think best. Now the 
question is, what price would you ask for it? We 


_ ‘It’s good enough 


might be inclined to take it up, if we could agree as, 


to terms.’ He tried to speak in a cool, careless way, 
but his eyes were shining with excitement and greed. 

“Why, as to that, gentlemen,’ I answered, trying 
also to be cool but feeling as excited as he did, ‘there 
is only one bargain which a man in my position can 
make. I shall want you to help me to my freedom, 
and my three companions to theirs. We shall then 
take you into partnership and give you a fifth share 
to divide between you.’ 


“ ‘Hum ! said he. ‘A fifth share !’ 

“It would come to fifty thousand apiece’, said 
1. . 

. " ‘But how can we gain your freedom ? You know 
very well that you ask an impossibility.’ 

“ Nothing of the sort, I answered. ‘I have 
thought it all out to the last detail. The only bar to 
our escape is that we can get no boat fit for the 
voyage, and no provisions to last us for so long a 
time. There are plenty of little yachts and yawis 
at Calcutta or Madras which would serve our turn 
well, Do you bring one over. We shall engage to get 
aboard her by night and, if you will drop us on any 
part of the Indian coast, you will have done your part 
of the bargain.’ 

“ Tf there were only one,’ he said. 

* ‘None or all” I answered. ‘We have sworn it.. 
The four of us must always act together,’ 


“ You see, Morstan, said he, ‘Small is a man 
of his word. He does not flinch from his friends. 
I think we may very well trust him. 

“Its a dirty business,’ the other answered. ‘Yet, 
as you say, the money will save our commissions.’ 

“ ‘Well, Smal, said the Major, ‘we must, I sup- 
pose, try and meet you. We must first, of course, test 
the truth of your story. Tell me where the box is, 
and I shall get leave of absence and go bavk to India 
in the monthly relief-boat to inquire into tne affair,’ 

* ‘Not so fast,’ said I growing colder as he got hot. 
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“STORY . 


‘I must have the consent of my three comrades. I 
tell you that it is four or'none with us. 


. “ ‘Nonsense!’ he broke in. ‘What have the 
three black fellows to do with our agreement ?' 
* ‘Black or blue,’,said I, ‘they are in with me, and 
we all go together.’ 


“Well, the matter ended by a second meeting, at 
which : ‘Mahomet Singh, Abdullah Khan, and Dest 
Akbar were all present. We talked the ‘matter over 
again, and at last we all came to an arrangement, 
We were to provide both the officers with charts of. the 
part of the Agra fort, and mark the place in the wall 
where the treasure was hid. Major Sholto was їс go 
to India to test our story. 1f he found the box. he 
was to leave it there, to send out a small yacht pro- 
visioned for a voyage, which was to lle off Rutland 
Island, and to which we were to make our way, and 
finally to return to his duties. Captain Morstan was 
Шеп to apply for leave of absence, to meet us at Agra, 
and there we were to have a final division of the 

‚ treasure; he taking the Major's share as well as 
his own. АП this we sealed by the most solemn 
oaths. I sat up all night with paper and ink, and by 
morning I had the. two charts all ready, signed with. 
the sign of four — that is, of Abdullah, е, 
Mahomet, and myself, 


*Well, gentlemen, I weary you with my long story. 
TH make it as short as I сап. The villain Sholto went 
off to India, but he never came back again. Captain 
Morstan showed me his name among a. list of pas- 
sengers in one of the mail-boats very shortly after- 
wards. His uncle had died, leaving him a fortune, 
and he had left the Army; yet he could stoop to treat 
five men as he had treated us. Morstan went over 
to Agra shortly afterwards and found, as we expected, 
that the treasure was indeed gone. The scoundrel 
had stolen it all without carrying out one of the con- 
ditions on which we had sold him the secret. From 
that I lived only for vengeance. ` 


“Well, I have set my mind сп many things. in 
this life, and never one which I did not carry out. 
But it was weary years before my time came, I have 
told you that I picked up something of medicine. One 
day when Dr. Somerton was down with a fever & 
little Andaman Islander was picked up by a con- 
vict-gang in the woods. Не was sick to death and 
had gone to a lonely place to die. I took him in 
hand, though he was as vencmous as a young snake, 
and after a couple of months I got him all right and 
able to walk. He took a fancy to me then, and would 
hardly go back to his woods, but was always hang- 
ing about my hut. І learned. a little:of his lingo 
from him, and this made him all the fonder of те, 


"'Tonga—for that was his name—-was а fine 
boatman and owned a big, roomy canoe cf nis own, 
When I found that he would do anything to serve 
ime, I saw my chance’ of escape. I talked it over 
with him. Не was to bring his boat round on а 
Certain night to an old wharf which was never 
'zuarded, and there he was to pick me up. -I gave 
‘ани directions to have several gourds of water апа 
a lot of yams, cocoanuts, and sweet potatoes, 









“Не was staunch and true, was little Tonga. No 
man ever had a more faithful mate., At the nisht 
named he had his bcat at the wharf. As it chanced, 
“owever, there was one of the convict-guards down 
;here—a vile Pathan who had never missed а chance 
sf insuling and injuring me. I Lad always vowed 
vengeance, aud пой 1 Gad my chance. He sivca аб 
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the bank with his back to me, and his carbine on 
his shoulder. 


“Т sat down in the darkness and unstrapped my: 


wooden leg. With three long hops I was on him. He 


put his carbine to his shoulder, but' I, struck him” 


full on his skull . We went. down together, for I 





“І sat down in the darkness and unsirapped ту ‘wooder: 


ә 


leg. With three long hops I was on him.......;." 


could not keep my balance; but when I got up I 
found him still lying quiet enough. 1 
boat, and in an hour we were well out at sea. For 
ten days we beat about, trusting to luck, and on. the 
eleventh we were picked up by a trader. E 


“Here and there Tonga and I drifted about, 
something always turning up to keep us from 
London. 
my purpose. At last, however, some three or {cur 
years ago, we found ourselves in England. I had no 
great difficulty in finding where Sholto lived, and I 
set to-work to discover whether he had realized-on 
the treasure, or if he stil] had it. I made friends 
with someone who could help me—I name no names, 
for I don’t want to get anyone else in a hole—and I 
soon found that he still had the jewels. Then I tried 
to get at him in many ways; but he always. had two 
prize-fighters, besides his sons and his khitmutgar, 
to guard him. 


* One day I got word that he was dying. I 
hurried at once to the garden, mad that he should 
slip out of my clutches ike that and, looking 
through the window, I saw him in his bed, with his 
sons on each side of him. 
and taken my chance with the three of them, only 
even as I looked at him his jaw dropped, and I knew 
' that he was gone. I got into his room that same 
night, though, and I searched his papers to see if 


there was any record of where he had hidden the. 


jewels, There was not а line, however, зо I came 
away, bitter and savage as a man could be. Before 
I left I bethought me that if I ever met my Sikh 
friends again it would be a satisfaction to know that 


І made for the. 


All the time, however, I never lost sight of. 


Id have come: through > 


I had left some mark of our hatred; so Т scrawled 
down the sign of the four of us, as it had been оп: 
the chart, and I:pinned it on his bosom. It was too 
much that-he should be taken to the grave without 
some token from the men whom he had robbed. 


“We earned a living at this time by exhibiting 
poor Tonga at fairs and other such places as the 
black cannibal. I still heard news from Pondicherry 
Lodge, and for some years there was little to hear, 


: except ‘that they were hunting for the treasure. At 


last, however, came what we had waited for so long. 
The treasure had been found, It was up at the top 
of the house. I came at once and had a look at the 
place, but I could not see how, with my wooden leg, 


‚Т was to make my way up to it. I learned, however, 


about a trapdoor in the roof, and alsa about 
Bartholomew Sholto’s supper hour. It seemed to 


‚те that. I ‘could manage the thing easily through 


` me.. 
' story-teller here safe under lock.and“key. The cab 


Tonga, I brought him out with me with a long rope 


“wound round his waist. . He could climb like a cat, 


and he soon made his way through the roof, but, as : 
ill luck would have it, Sholto was still in the room, 
to his cost. Tonga thought he had done something 
very clever in killing him, for when I came up the 


‘rope I found him strutting about as proud as а 


peacock. Very much surprised was he when I made 
at.him with the rope's end and cursed him, I took 
the treasure box and let it down, and then slid 


.down myself, having first left the sign of the four 


upon the table to show that the jewels had conie 
back at last to. those who had most right to them. 
Tonga then pulled up the rope, closed the window, 
and made off the way.that he had come. 


“I don't know that I have anything else to tell 
you. I engaged with boatman Smith, but he was 
not in our secrets. All this is the truth, gentlemen." 


. “Well, Holmes,” said Jones, “you are a man to 
be humoured; and we all-know that-you are a con- 
noisseur of crime; but duty is duty,.and I have gone 
rather far in doing what.you‘and'your friend asked 
I shall feel more at ease when we have our 


still waits, and there tare: two. inspectors downstairs. 
І am much obliged to you, both for your assistance. 
Of course you will! be wanted at'the trial. Good- 


‘night to you” > 


.* Good-night, gentlemen. both,” said Jonathan 
Small as he left in custody of Scotland Yard. 


| “Well, there's*the.end-of our:drama," I remark- 


` ed, after we had sat down, some time smoking + in 


silence. “I-fear:thatdt may be:the last investigation 
in which I shall-have the chance of studying your 
methods. Miss Morstan has done me the honour to 
accept me as a husband in prospective.” 


He.gave a most dismal groan. “I feared as 
much." sald he. "I really cannot congratulate yous 


“Have you any reason to be dissatisfied with my 


‚ choice ?” 


“Not at all. І. think she is one of the most 
charming young ladies I ever met and might have 


. been most useful in such work as we have been doing. 


She had a decided genius that way; witness the 
way in which she preserved the Agra plan from all 
the other papers of her father, But love is an ето- 
tional thing, and whatever is emotional is oppcsed 
to that true cold reason which I place above all 
things. I should never marry myself, lest I bias my 
judgment,” е 


“I trust, said I, laughing, “that my judgment 
may survive the ordeal.” 
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` + Today, of all days, the jos of giving is 
uppermost in every heat. The best thing . 
'* 5 "- * to give to your enem) is forgiveness ; to an 
` opponent, tolerance; te a friend, your ——— 
| heart; to your ch ld, а good example; to 
. your father, deferenc2 ; to your mother, 
conduct that will make her proud of you ; 
бо yourself respect; to mye charity ; and to your 





loved ones? Surely a Hindusthen Policy, 


` thé best of BE Pujah gifts. 


he pleawwe of giving i» yours 
de -and that of sewing you is оила, 


m a, 
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МНО DESIGNED & BUILT THE 
By Prof. O. C. GANGOLY 


qus continued politieal subjection of India through . this grave has: given a new life to an old 


Several centuries had so lowered the stocks of ; 
Indians in the eyes of foreigners that they have been э و‎ was undoubtedly. а goldsmit 
‘unwilling to give Indians the credit of creating the Jeweler in the employ of Emperor Shah [аһ 
greatest of their own monuments of Art. Until a time between 1630 and 1633, ‘The claim tha 
few years ago, it was claimed that the image of the Venetian jeweller was the designer of t 
Buddha, one of the finest formulatious of Plastic based on -the..so car 
"Art. was mot devised by Indians, but by the Greek 
- artists of Gandhara. Likewise, it has been several 
times claimed that the “Taj, the finest architectural 
m ent of the world, was designed aot by Indians, 
enetian named Geronimo Уегопео; who 
dia i ortugu nd died 





















y 
ot bear "Muy evi се of any form of inüuence 
| or Italian architecture, but is essential- 
its design and structure. 


nt mporary Europeans bave recorded 
of the beauty of the monument, 
ntioned the name of Veroneo as 
signer ї this great Moghul monument. 


Peter Mundy, a ‘reliable ‘English chronicler, was 
gra when the Taj was in course.of construction, 
undy received a visit from Veroneo who was 
ly known to him as a goldsmith in the 
of Shah Jahan, yet Mundy says nothing of 
talian’s so-called ‘connection with the Taj. 
nier, the famous traveller, who had “witnessed 
mmencement and accomplishment of this great 

whic 1 been spent 
ng which twenty thousand men worked inces- 
ly" — does not mention the name of any European 
пе. possible designer of the monument, 


Thevenot, another Prench traveller. has record- 
his monument is sufficient to show thet the 
в are not ignorant of architecture, and though 
jears curious to Europeans jt is in good 
ough it is different from Greek or other 
ne can say that it is very fine”. 


thews, another European, was at Agra 
bruary, 1651, and was received by 
, Who was then in charge of the Jesuit 
dm e city. We gather from Botelho inci- 
that Dom Mathews, in an outburst of artistic 
t, declared that though he had travelled 
Spain and Rome, he had never seen an 
utiful as the Taj Mahal, then recent y 
d at Agra. 

m these opinions of various contemporary 
ters one can only arrive at the legi- 
ente, that there is not the least cause 
that. the Taj could ever have peen designed 
eo, 


HMAN AS DESIGNER ? 


er name, that of a Frenchman, Austin de 
has also been suggested as the designer 
Lt. Colonel Sleeman is the first person 
sible for: mentioning his пате in his 
d Recollections. He says, "This | magni- 
ng and the palaces at Agra and Delhi 
























































talent апа merit on “whose 


N 
Шет were written from Lahore 






е by Austin de Bordeaux, a 


| ur letters 







160 and on the 26th and th 
the fourth from Bombay on the 9th 
Bat in none of these letters he. 
had any part in designing the monum. 
hé mentions that "he has prepi | 
AE öf a royal throne on wh 
ts on the New Years’ Day” (Nauro 
: But this long and picturesque conti 
2 received a decent burial D t 


















ication of some authenticated Ini 
wing direct light on the designer 


DIRECT EVIDENCE 


During the year 1638 (104 А, 
laid out the planning of his New 

nume of Shah Jahanabad about eigh 
commencement of the building ü 
Jehan's court historians penik з moe 
count of this construction. ' They at 


















names of two great Indian architects, pom and 
Hamid, who were employed there. Аз recorded in 
the Amal-i-Salih the omelet chronicle of the rcign is: 


i “Puring 1638 (1048 АН.) the 13th year of the 
теща of Shah Jahan, an auspicious moment most. 
` carefully selected by the astrologers, Usted Ahmad and 
‚ Hamid, whe were counted among the most expe 

_ architects and recognized leaders in the аг} ‹ 

ing, began the work. in compliance 





| 


with the designs whieh had dirty б approved by 
| | the Emperor; and such designs had never been seen 

i ‚ before in the мона”; » Su 
The Court Chronicle is corroborated by another. uum 
independent document. 


i Ahmad’s son Lutf Allah. Muhandis (living in. 
1659) was not only a great architect and engineer, 
bu 2130 а mathematician, astronomer, poet an 
calligrapher of merit, as is obvious from various | 
other sources. We are so fortunate as to possess 
the Diwan of his poetry, which furnishes us with = =~ 
Dt useful and authentic information as regards — 

family of these great Moghul architects, One —— 

dd long poems in this collection is worth quoting, 
ast it proves that Ahmad, the father of the poet, — 
besides being a great architect, was an authority  — 
on standard works on mathematics and astronomy. |. 
His three sons, Ata Allah, Luft Allah, and ur 
Allah, were also of repute in their respective arta, 
i passage in the poem reads as follows in: 
zlsh translation: ius 
[o *"Bhahjahan, the just ruler of the globe 
и the Anat et NEUE Tem 

















The female. characte 
Bimala and Kironn 


kanter Will”, i 
“Ghare-Bäirey” and Sarat 
Chatierjee's “Charitrahin 
tively аге, each... опе 0, 
having a behaviour-pattern of 
own, extraordinary. a gi 
т judged by the yard-stick о 
; 2 prevailing social conventi 
2 GN; f Placed in the contert oj 
society, their meeting 10001 
— each from different 
of time — and their dit 
wil be found те 


t get killed by Gobindalai's gunako:s, myself in a pond and actually leaving | 
e bullets even did not touch me. home to live with some one else, . 
over eighty it is no embarrassment for m 
sueh a confession .......... o SW 
KIRANMAYEE — So that you can go 
in the literary annals of Bengal as the old 
turned a saint, LM 
ROHINI — (Excited) Do not be sareasti 
3 sister. If cravings of sense are real, the в 
BIMALA — Why talk in that vein, Kiran, In- of sense is not unreal. (Pausing and c 
п is indiscretion. - i cannot be rubbed out Lope ee te ems yd no hin i 
WE я ing it essive .. (Turn o he 0 of со: 
Bv even by panung = м But for common women like me it is on 
'AYEE — Raniji, you make me say harsh things which could stay my hands — the fe 
u belong to a class — the rich proper- social scandal and the fear of a religious 
ho live by compromises and beng 
they come so easily to уси. I am not 


revelation indeed, old woman, the night, attempting to eommit suicide by 


There remained 
me to eompromise for. " 
BIMALA — I see your point, ol 
‚ me my philosophy is my philosoph 
| the only гше of: life — safe e 





OI apoiled "Divakar, I would spoiled the 
doctor and Heaven knows what 1 would have 
\ i 


e. it had so hap 
clutch. Excuse E 
à much too оо 


Кя 
е promptis of my Deine as 


` has similarly the по 
ne When: es unbolts the 


d: logic, Believe me, old 

, a:rotting social system. 
at enthralled me thirty:years ago appears tcday 
sheer flimsy things—not because of my advanred 


‘as you might hasten ,to conclude bout in a new: 


| awareness of our times. Toying with Divakar 
thing. ít is nothing if it were to be repeated 
jay. But in the years of-ignorance our mistake 
as to lay the seriousness and emphasis on it, We 
hned by so doing but not otherwise. 


IMALA — Our society, 1 grant, needs many 
orms and із in fact changing fast. But that fact 
“little to do with our personal problems on the 
ect handling of which our happiness in life 


KIRANMAYEE — The truth lies, Ranlji, just the 
зу about. Gobinda Lal or no Gobiróa Lal, 
or no Sandwip, Upen or no Upen — our 
tale of frustration. And why:? Because 
life whose chief significance із social is 

ved: by us at too personal a level. That is 
l and. of this unnaturalness we are. paying 
e ы the form of persona) misery and 


INI — .My Babaji in Brindaban, a great 
hnab, whom I have the privilege of meeting 
asi once a year, has taught me more or less 
same :view of life. We аге miserable because 


NMAYEE — No, old sister, it is not that 
aching that I am alluding to here. Your 
od does not rob. you of your sense of bro- 
id it is this ownership complex which ‘blights 
system and with it, spells frustration and 
| our lives, ' 

=" I have not been bred in quarrelling 

ier people for their views. But dear giri, 
deas are зо shocking that 1 caa hardly res- 
elf, Do you mean {о зау that for all 
ar botheadedness it. is the society that 
INI — — We might sin most indisereetly 
has no. meurt: for our ¿indiscreti 0 


_ like Sandwip г 


nd. 
ours that we fail t pu suci 
places in our A» 


notions of decency. : 

you know why ? { 

you these fumy fine. ideas. 
BIMALA — My lan 

Why fling the irony at me 
KIRANMAYEE — You 


to work out his or her Ha 
corners of a personal 1 
context. Ca 
_BIMALA — Don't you be 
ve 


‘think в | 
BIMALA — Don't you think that "Heaven 
about us in raising and rearing а well-knit family? 
KIRANMAYEE — The society is such that it; ea 
not be the rule. It may be a kind of fascinntiol 
for some. But you are dreaming if you are sp 
ing for all, or even for many. 
BIMALA — That may be so. That may 
ROHINI — Raniji, T hesitate to ‘nterru’ 
high-flown learned discussion with the 
But I feel like putting one simp еа o 
dear Kiran. Did you have the | on 
yearning for you in life? . stra i 
KIRANMAYEE — (aftera joie, Г. ОЕ. 
ROHINI — Both you and I have ‘been widow 
and widowhood, enforced widowhood і» а kind. of 
hostage paid for the greater morality of our 
Let it go. Between me and you, there 
difference — not merely, I suppose, of our r 
time but of our respective. characters as. 
like me you have been aggressive and а woman : 
is aggressive із по woman at Аз ш 
says, а woman is not temptress, she 15 
principle of creation, the Prakriti. Tell 
sister had you had ever: an opportunity of be 
yearned for by any one? n't mince matte! 
KIRANMAYEE — It — thi 


three years that Т wa 


met, I could mot; 
did ; t 





KE are no bounds to the depth or to the 
‘expansion of any art which, like dancing, is the 
expression of life's urge, We must never shut it 
thin the bounds of a stagnant ideal, nor define it 
either Indian or oriental or occidental, for such 

ity only robs it of life's privilege which is free- 

m feel. it deep within my heart that the path 
sation of our dream stretehes long before 
inspirations wait for us and. where we 

mitless field, new forms of living 


i n of beauty and truth, our creations will 
mere imitations of the past nor burdened with 


of the “art of Indian 

od in a compact whole, is spiritual, 
which is the guiding element in ail Hindu art. That 
inherent sentiment you can never change, however 
В you can embellish it outwardly In the modern 

u are at liberty to ornament the soul of your 

ry in the most up-to-date fashion without des- 

r marring. it. You may be dressed up in 

ле, but your soul is Indian. The out- 

gement and cover is the window dressing. 

actual in- 


thro ma a ‘modern нА with which your 
'e trained. 
: h sit 


-Tdo not believe in western- 
endeavour to show the true 
à seeker of truth of кн, 

е 15 real art. 


spirit which is the ‘essential factor, the 
Indian art at the cost of the rude, cut- ran 
rules and regulations, ` 

An artist is a creator, he is wedded to beauty 


possesses liberty to the free exercise of t 
far as infusing life to. divine. creations 


cerned, ignoring the hard shackles of the 
principles. 


I respect pure, unalloyed ‘tradition, 
and not disfigured by the whims апа. 
the artists. The spurious dance num 
from the old humdrum monotony. und 
new creations are legion, and are like sol 
аге out of steps with. their company, or like 
notes in musie which constantly disturb the p 
their. surroundings. Dictates of seri ures 
ventions. should be preserved 
shipped by devotees for generations. о — 

А cultural revival cannot be achieve 
offering the publie so-called finished product 
especially those dealing with subjects of past 
It can only be achieved where there is а rea! 
of feelings and the breakdown of any rigi 
between the professional artists and he 
То the modern, Е 
beauty. You 
whole nation; a 
present the top. E е 
nation ture. 4 


e shall ha 
when we have a vital democracy. S 
Dance artists should now cast 
و‎ AN or re-hash 
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They are dependable iuevery inch | 
DHAKESWARI is careful in selecting the best available cotton fo 


its fine, superfine and medium products. 
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g way e th. for his health, and 

ut. in India thé number of houses that 

‘not at all enough for all people and most 

ex houses are hardly habitable and com- 
е, , 


у millions | in India are without a home 


m nts, in temporary ‘sheds or under trees. Accord- 
ing to the latest information available, °50% 
of the families of workmen in Lucknow and 65% 
Kanpur live in one-roomed tenements. ín Cal- 
utta and its industrial area 1,50,000 workmen live 
roomed: tenements. In Bombay 65% of the 
rkmen's families live in опе-гоотед tene:rents, 


Madras about one-third of the population | 


slums. These one-roómed ‘tenements degene- 
into slums quicker than any thing. So building 

e one-roomed tenements Should be stopped 
immediately. In their place, two-roomed tencments 
ould be built for the ideal bustees of to-morrow. 


; To define slum, from. the social standpoint 
ther than technical, is not easy. Slums have 
In. large industrial areas whole 

| “slums are the outcome of 
eliberate and callous greed; in other iocations the 
auses can be laid at the doors of depressions and 
ir; in rural areas poverty апа short-sighted agri- 

iral policy can often be rightly blamed. 


The proper tackling of slum clearance is, in 

ny event, not concerned with the dwellings only. 
itful conditions in slum areas are partly 

y lack о! amenities and the interpenetration 

gs which prohibit, decent conditions 

ants of slams must be cleaned 


The fina! test whether anything is done 
ly to rid the towns of unhealthy areas, and 
lized living. is in the intensity with which 
laced the issues before the country. 

enee is not at present much dis- 

_agonies of slumdom because "slums" 


multi-storied tenements. Architect is: 
this article. Construction is of В. 
designed to economise in steel. cement 


problems of Industrial workmen ha 

taken in hand a few. years back, l 

the tenements. built for their accommo: 

at all upto the standard. In almost : 
they are being provided with one-room 

As a result they have to move about ; 
eumscribed: world of the small rooms, cook | 
in the same rooms or at best in narrow 
adjoining, and аге deprived of. all am 
civilized life. 


This kind sof. living soon: drives. 
intemperance and other vices, 
ducing his efficiency as worker. ап 
fortunate enough to get his family with him 
invariably deveioped over-crowding ot 
conditions in his house, 


“NOT FOR. FAMILY” 


The bulk of our people H 
standard in the modern sense. There 


Erie ‚апа used their More in th 
of нр develo ments., 


y par 
if these ORTÊ tenements were at all bui 
should not be used for family purposes. 


a good slogan... In comparison with oth 
tries we have considerable leeway to 
planning and execution оё housing. 
child mortality and pulmonary diseas 
index of the effect of unsatisfaeto 

f 





y by you, but to a tiger 

ars, it is beyond the nale 
be tigerisn. 

morning in our part ot 

g mist hung low over 

ippiing water of our 

ur family of three 

myself and my mate, "ere 

fast of. luscious venison 


outwit on previous occasions. 
'аз, he took no chances 
omain and пад a 
р so methodically 
verest of creatures 
‘blunder sometime, 


in a savage fight he was getting the Wetter of 
aspiring young stag. He even did not know 
his end came and died with an astonished expres 
on his face at the very spot where a moment ear 
his chivalry was keehly being admired by а gro 
of his female folk. | 


Strangely enough, in spite of my great appetite 
for venison, 1 could not eat much as all my 
had vanished giving way to an elated feelin: 
hero in the truest sense. Зо lying at a 
with half closed eyes I was watching my m 
and mate gluttonously enjoy the meat earned b: 
The occasional proud look of mother and the gla 





_ The monotonous snap snap of tearing of flesh 
d chewing of bones indulged in nearby, added to 
redom of the surrounding, created a sleepy 
ng in me and in no time T was lost in а fentas- 
с dreamland killing scores of gigantic stags and 
what not. | had been enjoying the nap for quite 
à when sudden stoppage of the din and bustie 
“woke me up to find my mother and riats 
y looking at something obstructed from my 
-I joined them and peeping from 
saw two men about two hundred 
anding on our side of the stream look- 
lirection. They were obviously the in- hg our 
the nearby village on their way to slowly crawling « 
The - running down our 
deaths in the prc 
the spacious cover 
We crept to the 1 
cover and оч 


зу feelir 
their 


make amends, exce 
Crawling a little further nei 
the man on his rickety perch, not 
from us. Quite a nerve rackir 
straight into the face of an e 
mysterious deadly object called 
‘relieved, however, when I judg 
"that he was completely unaware 
"his expression there was extre 
fear. I was, however, not int 
and the only thought that loc 
at the moment was, if I 
not, if I got a chance. 
hree were deeply engrossed in such а happy 
ood for sometime when.suddenly a tremen- 
uproar of hundreds of yelling men and beating 
m-toms half a mile down the stream took us 
apletely by surprise. Jumping to our feet, every 
nse with excitement, we turned in the direc- 
uproar to find out what was going on. 
| beat !" snarled mother under her 
"s ckoning us to follow her she started 
ning along the jungle path leading to the ford 
the stream to slink into the denser seclusions of 
‚ forest in the hills beyond. . The lingering memory 
eat in which we lost our father, had Jett é 
though tragic picture of its consequence ir 
т ан Sa, thee to face with a real "beat", 
no time in obeying her command and ran 
e jungle path with my mate following me 
Horror-stricken we raced as _ 





animal Social mobility 
y and life in human 
| Басі y takes place in two ways. The 
fet one is vertical Social mobility,—formation, al- 
teration and dissolution of family structure are the 
examples of social mobility. The class and caste 
metabolism within the social structure із the vertical 
‘The second one being horizontal social mo- 

implies actual 
| ` population movements are the 
Spatial population move- 


э эн are the cause ot 
migration this migration the process 
rapid that m ás almost violent in nature, and 


against 


Д у did man migrate from his birth place? 
can not be a mere question of chance, something 
Mess wandering merely to satisfy the eyes or 
matie sweetness. In that case there v/nuld 

ion of the first little home without 

home. Man came out of his 

distances and settled down 

nections with the land of 

Quite different cultures 

he himself was changed 

а nate and conditions giving 

What attracted him and what 


n causes of early human 
k that man was 
its plenty ал 


due to insecurity of life and fear of m 
cial prestige being 108! ou 1¢ 
persecutions, violent politic anges, 
break-down of economic stability. These 
sociated with deep-rooted customs and trà 
long-set culture traits compelled. 
leave their ancestral homes in s 
seeking refuge. That is why. these 
led refugees. 

Security of life, kindness. ios 
the real elements of human ci 
are on the way to be lost pr ees 
portunities to aas their grip on 
During the course of investigation 
nessed a number of refugee famil 
father, mother and their dependent chil 


‚ ееп residing on the platform of the rail 


or under the trees on the road side. | 
~The method of collection . 

tant factor in this enquiry. ' ogical 
along with personal observation was ^ 
this. ў 
The- investigations were carrie with | 
lowing questionnaires at Bongaon in N 
December '47 on 100 families consisting 
dividuals, at Tengra in December '49 on 

of 720 individuals, at Howrah and Sea. 


refugees is 7,479,278 according to 1 
the number of refugees investigated is 
ріс figure in comparison with the i 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. Name of the head of the family or unit 
2. His or her age, sex, religion, caste, civil c 
3. Father's name of the head of the fam 
4. Name of the former permanent resider 

tage}, Post Office or Police Station, D: ь 
5. Present residence. 


6. When was the home abandoned? 
Т. Why it has been abandoned? . 
8. Nature of the family—record 

genealogical table. 

39. Father, км» brother 
heir 
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Wb da with a kite e e space for 

and fuel, independent bath, lavatory, verandah 

back and if necessary also in front, and а court 

in the ease of single storied tenements. The 

i| floor area of the two main rooms shouid not 
ss then 240 sq. ft. in any case. 

In this respect I may mention the opinion of 
minar on housing problems. The United 
Regionai. Seminar оп Housing and Com- 

Improvement in New Delhi concluded its 

tions. recently - when conclusions tentatively 

by its three sections were adopted and re- 
ended to its parent body. 


The decisions of the seminar have been for- 
ed to the Inter-seeretariat Working party on 
сайа Building, the only existing official 
hin the E, C. A. F. E. region, which is 
first to translate these into recommenda- 

to Governments directly and then assign to 
U. М. agencies specific. programmes to 


HOUSING CODES: 

'The seminar was of the opinion, that Housing 
Codes should lay down guiding principles and 
tandards.. of performance required for health, 

, and convenience. For practical purposes, 
tandards should have to be defined in precise 
But, the seminar declared, these definitions 
‘low-cost Housing Code must always be re- 
as provisional Alternatively, designs might 
ectly on performance standards. Housing 
uld be revised periodically at least once 
and they should be framed in such a 

uit local conditions. 


bn. оен particularly when жыты Жн 
is available, human aspects of the design 
just.as important as technical ones. House 
‘should, therefore, be based on a sympathetic 
tic understanding of the way of dife and 

of families to be housed. 


question of зїнє down guiding prin- 
r determining housing standards the semi- 
the following suggestions. 
ach dwelling house should have its in- 
tation but in certain circumstances 
Jatrine may be combined, 
Тре aim of the home designs should be 
in audition 
space. Where this is initially not pos- 
economic reasons, designs should provide 
on. 


bor В| сє either on the roof top or in court- 


verandah. Additional open ог enclosed = 


d be arranged more economically on a 
: Storage space for such items as 
"king tools, and bicycles should 


land ue. ! 

be built and. where dt ; - single-sto 
ments. These must conform to proper standa 
accommodation and по с compromise should 
entertained. 


STANDARDISATION OF HOUSE 


ed tentative modd pond 
med single-storled tenement and 
med multi-storied tenements are 
illustrated the. m 
of to-morrow. : 
This type of building should also be very useful 
to Government, industrialists and capitalists who 
can construct groups ilar houses at maximura 
outlay and let them: on a reasonable rent to 
obtain quick returns helr capital outlay. 


of construction of two-roomed tenements, and t 
is the type required in lakhs at the present 
The houses for Government and railway emplo 


for the industrialists, villagers and for hospitals, = 
may now be put up 'rapidly at small eost with 


local materials. These houses are neat, pleasant to 
look at,damp proof and fire proof. . 

This type consists of two rooms, kitchen, store, 
front and back verandah, bath and lavatory. etc. 
The total volume and weight of the materials for 
this type of building are much less than any other 
type of construction growing in India. = 
“MORE FLOOR SPACE” 

The minimum. standard of accommoda 0 
this type of tenements should consist of; о 

Two Rooms ' 240 Square Feet. 
Two Verandahs Front & Back 150 ; 
Kitchen 48 

Bathroom 16 

Lavatory 12 


Total Floor area 


466 Square Feet. - 


This floor area may vary from 
square feet for  single-storiei 
tenements according to t 
accommodation. for. occu 
workers drawing a salary 
per month. 

The interest of the. 8 
would best be served by pro 
modation to the largest nu 
arrangement whereby: two-roomed 
be adopted and a меа. 1 
porary basis: 

This design al 
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THE REFUGEES OF BENGAL 


tContinued From Page 77) А 


13. What has become of the assets? 
14. Previous oecupation of the man. - 


15. Is repatriation possible? If so, where the family 
or unit may possibly return? 

16. Is there any willingness to take up any work? 
If so, nature of work. . Р 

17. How the family is maintaining itself now? 

On working.out the distribution of the sample 
population under different age-groups jt is seen that 
20% are included in the age-group 0-5 years, 
34.5% in the age-group 5-15 years, 38% in the age- 
group 15-20, 6% in the age-group of 50 and above. 
There.are some. for which the age could not be 
ascertained le. 1.5%. 

Out of 2001 persons comprised in the sample 
901 (40.5%) are men and 1100 (59.5%) are women. 
Thus we have more women than men in sample, 
while undivided Bengal shows.a greater number of 
men than women -in its population in the Censuses 
of 1931 and 1941, ` 
` Ош of 2001 refugees surveyed 30% are unmarried, 
65% married and 5% widowed, Among the unmarried 
10% are men and 20% are women. In the married 
groüp there are 29.5% men and 35.5% women, The 
widowéd group holds 1% men and 4% women. 

In the sample studied both caste Hindu and 
Scheduled castes are represented. The representa- 
tions are of Brahmin, Kayastha, Baidya, Teli, Sutar, 
Napit, Dhoba, Kamar, Kumar, Subarna-banik, Tanti, 
Pod, Buna, Bagdi, Malakar, Jele (Malo and Raj- 
banshi or Paroi), Namasudra and Barul. 

Investigations were carried on 400 units (one 
unit being one family). The average number of 
persons in a unit was 5.0, On arranging the different 
districts according to the number of units contribut- 
ed by each it is seen that the district Khulna heads 
the list with 128 units. The next place is occupied by 
Jessore—116, then Barisal—58, Faridpur—52, Dacca— 
18, Mymensingh—12, Nadia—11, and last Tipperah 
being 5 units only, 


CAUSES OF MIGRATION 


The village folk of Bengal are generally un- 
wiling to leave their home. They do not like to go 
to & uew place even for their livelihood when local 
employments are not available. Under such circums- 
tances they usually adjust their necessities with 
small income they have in their home. They are 
even satisfied with one meal a day -remaining in 
their home. Their ideal is to live and die where 
they are born. But here in this case it is seen that 
many of these village folk were disrupted from their 
ancestral homes. The causes of the abandonment of 
the homes of the refugees dealt with here, as narrated 
by the them are— | 

1. Insecurity of life and fear of normal and sO- 
cial prestige being lost, ` 
£42. Group conflicts. : 
78. Religious persecutions.  ' 

4. Violent politieal ehanges. f 

5. Anticipating break-down of economic stability. 


OCCUPATION OF REFUGEES 


The collection of data was done on what had 
been the main oceupations of the refugee units. 
Occupations of the individuals were not taken inta 
consideration. The following main occupations of 
the refugee units of the sample are— 

1 Agriculture 

2 Daly labour 

3 Arts and crafts (including other occupations). 
4. Fishing Е 


5. Professional middle class-teachers, Physicians, 
Kabirajas ete. _ | у Ti 
6. Miscellaneous : 3 А, : 
Іп the Agriculture group there. are 3 types of 
occupations and these form 35% in total. 
1. Cultivating owners 
2, Tenant cultivators 
The daily labour group has 2 types with 20% 
. 1. Farm labour ' 
2. Combined cultivators and day labourers. 
In the arts and crafts group there are as many ^3 
10, their total strength stands upto 30%, 
1. Goldsmith. 
2. Blacksmith, 
3. Potters. 
4. Masons. 
5. Carpenters, 
В. Tailors. ° 
. 7. Weavers. Qoo ИНЕТ PRIT 
8. Barbers. EE UE 
: 9. Washermen. 
10. Paddy huskers 
Fishing group consists of 7%. The professional 
middle class group comes to 6%. Besides these, there 
are some miscellaneous groups, being 2%. 
1. Milk-sellers, | 
2. Transport workers, 
3. Boatsmen. 
4. Domestic servants, 


DATA OF ASSETS 


In Bengal it is a common belief that every farcily: 
has а home with one or more huts, Even the poorest 
man has a hut on a land which is his own. A day- 
labourer in a Bengal village generally possesses 4 
place of homestead land, a-hut, a few domestic ut- 
ensils of brass and bell-metal and possibly a few 
domestic animals. In rare cases he may give his wife 
one or two silver ornaments. That is all he possesses 
under normal conditions. The condition of the agri- 
culturists differs according to the land they own, 
There are well-to-do farmers who own something 
like 50 bighas of land which they cultivate. Such 
families lead a life cf comparative comfort and are 
never іп want of the ordinary necessities cf life. 
They have good comfortable houses, domestic ani- 
mals, ornaments of gold ete, - 

Collections of information on the assets pos- 
sessed by the refugees were recorded when they 
y The assets are classified under the following 

eads: 

1. Cultivable land 

2. Homestead land, 
3. Houses, 

4. Domestic utensils, 
9. Domestic animals, 
6. Ornaments. 

The number and valuation of these things could 
not be ascertained because of the fact that they could 
not even in some cases tell the names of their re~ 
latives due to their bewildered condition. The data 
on the nature of debts of the refugees were collect- 
ed but are not analysed to show their conditions in 
this article. On the debt column № was. recorded 
nil, | 


8 

BREAK UP OF FAMILY LIFE 

An analysis of relationship within each ‘family 
unit is helpful to understand the nature- o? the 
families. It shows the composition of the families &nd 
how far they are biological or sociological. The wits 
of the sample ar» usually composed of biologically re- 
lated persons such as mother and children, father and 
children. grand-parents аһа grand-children and sa 
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By RAMAPADA CHAUDHURY 


HE station at Barakakana had just become 


the junction of three railway lines. One гап to  ' 


Daltongunj, towards’ Dehri-on-Sone, another forked 
off towards Chotta- Muri, Tata ‘and Howrah.: The 
third branch, emerging like.a ‘braid from. Baraka- 
kana which was owned jointly by the Bast India and 
Bengal Nagpur, ran towards Mahuamilan via Rai 
Lapra. Delhi kept an eye on the first two lines. 
The management of the third was entirely in the 
hands of the East India Company which had ‘pra- 
prietory rights. There ,Was no one to see whether 
the A. L R. S. rules were obeyed or not. 


The station master ot Lapra, Rajani Babu, had, ` 


therefore, much to make him complain, He grum- 
bled tọ himself and if he found a hstener he would 
deplore his bad luck in being posted to a station 
where the signal was down all the time and the 
green tight burner almost continuously. Only two 
trains. one up and one down. stopped there the entire 
day. Rajani Rabu flashed green lights to the trains 
but they never stopped to consider his future, The red 
light shone over his own career. There was по sign 


i 
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of а line clear signal being given to his 
promotion or transfer. 

Those who heard him merely laughed. 
АЕ the most they mumbled something in 
consolation, waved green flags, blew whistles 
and jumped into the last compartments of 
irains. А guard or two, а Block Inspector 
of Railway Telegraphs or an R. M, S. sorter 
were the only people to whom Rajani Babu 
could chat a little at his leisure. And unless 
а train was late or:a goods train got ahead 
of a passenger their chats were not leisurely. 


Few passengers got down at Lapra or 
purchased tickets from there. Those few 
travelled third class. A mile and a half 
away there was a small settlement of 
Mundas, .Even printed tickets о were not 

. available, not to speak of passengers. 


Such was Lapra when one day a 
whimsieal saheb got out of a second class 
compartment. To Rajani Babu he seemed 
crazy, from his talk. And with his came а 
Hindusthani servant who travelled. Inter. 


. Crazy or not, the sight of the saheb 
frightened him. What was a Pandava doing 
in this kingdom of the Kauravas ? Rajani 
Babu quickly fastened the brass buttons on 
his black coat, donned his hat and hurried up 
to him. For one thing, he was a saheb and 
who knew whether he was a railway official 
or not ? ` 
- When Rajani Babu salaamed him the 
saheb bared his yellow teeth in a smile and, holding a 
cigarette between his teeth, lisped, ‘Are you the statión 
master ? What's your name.” | 
: Rajani Babu told him his name. The saheb pal- 
ted him on the back and said, ‘You will be my friend. 
Friends, we shall be friends.’ . | 

‘Yes, sir, certainly, sir, very lucky, sir’, Rajani 
Babu rubbed his hands together in his pleasure and 
left suddenly shy, 2 

Pointing а plump finger at his own chest the 
‘saheb: said, 1 am McCluskie. I am Jonathan Me- 
Cluskie. I have come to see this place. I wish to 
live here. I want to make à nice little home for 
уен. Very beautiful place this is! I am going to 
arm!" 

Rajani Babu's apprehensions were allayed. He 
‘smiled happily, ‘Very good, sir. Very good scenery. 
Beautiful soil, sir.’ 

He laughed to himself as he said it. Was the 
man insane? Was he going to farm this rocky land? 
Couldn't he find a -better spot than this throughout 
the length and. breadth of {ndia? ‘Was he going to 
live in this ‘isolated little Santha! village? And he 
called № a beautiful place! 

What harm did tt do? Rajani Babu had been 


‚ equally interested in the place at one time He still 


remembered the day he first came to Тарга. 
The noon turned suddenly into midnight as the 


. (Continued On Page 83), 
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The Shaheb said, 


и ат М „обама? 


(Continued From Раде 81) ` 


^ train entered the tunnel. The earth itself-seemec 
to hum with the train. He was thrilled with the 
new experlence. Then, as suddenly, his eyes had 
come back to the light. The cut sides of the: moun- 


tain rose on both sides and the mystery of.the fores; .' 


was in the. distance... Low hills, innumerable, „rolled 
away hidden” behind .mist, red with the poverty : $e 
the soil. Here and there beside the tracks layses 
mound of sand sparkling with mica in the sunlight: -- 
The empty plain stretched. for miles around. "There 
was the song of the silent wind. Rajani Babu had’ Been 
delighted with it all that day. А 


"But he соша not help laughing ' at ' what the, 
crazy saheb said. Wait a couple'of days, he said td 
himself, and you won't be able to run away. fasi 
enough. 
` It is a silly idea, commented everybody from 
Mr. Watson of Territy Bazar to Mrs, Cark of Burd- 
wan Road. So why shouldn’t Rajani Babu laugh? 

But the whimsical saheb, Jonathan McCiluskie, 
actually bought several acres of land on the hill- 
side and built a nice bungalow. He even wanted t9 
make a gift of some land to the builders who cam» 
to work on his bungalow ali the way from Ranch: 
But who would willingly exile himself in such 3 
lonely spot? They went back as they had come. 
Only the two of them were left, Jonathan McCluskis 
and Rajani Babu. . 

The station was small, its platform a long nar- 
row gravel strip. It was so low that: passengers hai 
to jump carefully down from the foot-board of the 
train. The railings had 
they were first put up. There was no waiting reo 
at all. The single room was for the station maste-. 
Kishan Lal was the only other employee. No one 
knew whose servant he was. He sounded the gong 
to announce the arrival of trains, set the signals, 
poured water into the cupped hands of rustic pas- 
sengers who drank it squatting on their heels and 
worked the rest of the day in Rajani Babu’s quar- 
ters behind the station, doing everything from grinc- 
ing spices to massaging the station master's legs. 
Kishan's mother had been a maidservant in Rajani 
Babus employ. She had cleaned his pots and pans. 
Before she died she begged Rajani Babu to look 
after Kishan Lal. 
Babu’s companion, friend, servant and adviser. 


Rajani Babu -sat in the office, tapped the. tele- 
graph transmitters from time to time and chatted 
with Kishan Lal. One day they were talking about 
the crazy saheb when McCluskie himself turned u2. 
He was wet to the bone, a lock of hair stuck out 
from his red forehead like a bracket, his heels and 
the bcttoms of his trousers were muddy. 


The sight of McCluskie made Rajani Babu awure 
that it was raining heavily outside. _ Rain, © once - a 





From then on he acted as Rajani -. 


not been repaired since -. 
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starts in hilly country like this, is almost а deluge. 
And the. sun comes..out again immediately аЦег- 
wards, shining as brightly as ever. The rain must 
have started after he left the house, thought Rajani 
Babu, half-way. 


Rajani Babu smiled without moving, “Saheb,” he 
said, “what a state you-are in! Did you forget your 
raincoat?” . 


| "This 13`а rain bath. I have bathed in the 
shower” laughed - McCluskie, showing his yellow 
„teeth. He drew пра "stool and. sat down. 
` “Би down. Sit down." said Rajani Babu, 
“the rain-stop. Let me give you some tea.” 
"Tea?" No" He winked and smiled significantly, 
: “Рт going to drink to-day." 
“Really? Are you an addict of mahua wine 
already?” 
^ "No, Tm not, Rajanr Babu, ^ Jonathan shook his 
I like that vil- 
It is charming! I 
He swung himself and 


"Let 


head repeatedly, ‘It is: not the wine. 
lage. The dancing and singing! 
like their dance and music.” 
' beat an imaginary drum. - 

Alas! thought Rajani Babu, and this fellow is 
_.@ Saheb! He has no family and iives here in this 
“isolated place. He goes at all times of the day and 
“night to the Mundas.. He joins tnem whe-ever 
he has had a drink, He is utterly devoid of all sense 
E shame or- ‘modesty: or dignity. And yet he is a 
saheb! E 


"You are a saheb," Rajani Babu said, “Must you 
seek their company?" - - 


“Why not?” Jonathan was annoyed, "Ill go 
native. ІП write. ГЛ write books about them. How 
can I write unless I know them?” 


Rajani Babu tapped away on the transmitter 
without answering. So he was going to write a bcok! 
Who would read it if he did? Who would read any- 
‚ thing written Бу’ а’ saheb as crazy as ‘he was? 
. Rajani Babu, being already annoyed, did not give 
expression to his thoughts. - 

Е Pausing а moment' he addressed Kishan Lal. 


' ‘See if the rain has stopped and make some tea for 
the saheb,” he said. ` 


The rain- had stopped as suddenly as it had 
соте. Kishan Lal took а look outside and came оаск. 
“Tea for two?" he asked. 
“Yes,” grunted Rajani Babu as he scribbled in 
his big ledger. 
Kishan Lal left the room. Jonathan came closer 
230 Rajani Babu. ‘Would you go?" he asked. Raiani 
з Babu raised his: head and shook it, "No. You should 
< not-go either. Saheb.” 


Loe pe “Why?” 


"They are Mundas and you are a saheb. Some 
of them are already annoyed. You joke with their 
women.” 

“But TH marry her. I mean to marry her.” 
“You may want to. But Sonichari’s father will 
cut your head off if he hears about it.” 


А “О по, no, Rajani Babu.” Jonathan 
“Sonia loves me too.” 


Love? Attraction? Rajani Babu said no more, 


laughed, 


Че, -. The. Munda girl could find no one else to fall in love 


‘with except this crazy saheb! It might bel What 
` ean well-spent money not do? ‘But what taste the 
‘fellow had! Did he have toi choose a Santhal woman 
' 8S black as piteh? р 
==> Rajani Babu’s reckoning was wrong. А day 
came when Jonathan really married Sonia accord- 
ing to their forest rites. At first the headman of 
- the Mundas had tried to raise objections, The match 
. was. not а fitting one. The man belonged to a dif- 
шеш country. and ы diferent raco, nob, io speaks. ef 


© 
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clan or community. For a maiden like Sonia to 
marry such а one! Why couidn't she choose one of 
the strong young, bachelors of her own clan? The 
girl might as well jump into the fires that are lighted 
in the forest in preparation for cultivation! 

The headman went to the Manki, Kadam Chatri, 
who was the religious head of five districts, Sill, 
Tamar, Bundu, Baranda and Rahe, The Manki ruled 
that if the girl who cared so little for her honour 


and instead of spending nights with all the -young - 


maidens in the “Gitiora ", the community’s sleeping 
house, wished to marry saheb, let; her do whatever 
she likes. Why should the Mundas of the таш get 
involved in the saheb's affairs? 3 


So the wedding took place without any difficulty 
a few weeks before the annual Munda festival. 
Mahua wine soaked the very earth of the settlement 
and the young men were drunk for three days. Not 
only ihe young men! The girls reeled with intoxi- 
cation as they danced in rows with pots on ‘their 
heads and flaming polash flowers in their hair. 
Some untouchables from Tangratoli, and Moharbad 


came and joined the drinking. No one seemed to 


mind coming into contact with them. 


"Drink," said Jonathan, “Drink some more, 
Fetch meat. ГИ feed everybody. The expenses. of 
the festival are mine.” 


He even invited Rajani Babu and lie wrote to 


all his friends and relations at home and abroad about. ` 


his marriage. If you would like to meet Mrs. Mc- 
Cluskie, he wrote, come to Lapra.by the next train 


Only two of the many he invited came. Rev. Е 


Brown of a small church in Ranchi was dressed in а 
black kneelength high-collared coat and carried a 
rexine-bound Bible in one hand. He scrutinised the 
platform through the thick lenses of his glasses as 
he got out of the train. Out of another compart- 


ment emerged the matronly Mrs. Cassel with her. 
eighteen-year-old daughter, Flora, and her two sons ` 


in shorts. 


They looked up and down the platform іп: 


exasperation and went up to Rev. Brown. “Can you 
tell nie where Мг. McCluskie lives?" they asked 
simultaneously before they realised iney were both 
strangers to the place. They advancea towards ‘he 
station together. 


Seeing Rajani Babu Mrs. Cassel asked, “Мг. 
McCluskie has certainly sent fiis | car for. me, hasn't 
he?" 


‘Rajani Babu was so habituated to thinking of 
McCluskie as the crazy saheb that he had forgotten 
his name. So he was at first surprised.” It took him 
a minute to realise the situation and then he told 
Mrs. Cassel that Mr, McCluskie had not sent his car. 


"Then? How far away does he live? Two 
miles?" Rev. Brown vented his suppressed irrita- 
tion in indignation. 


Муз. Cassel was more downright. “Send some- 
one. Let him bring the car. I won't walk a foot 
unless he does.” Rajani Babu dispatched Kishan Lal 
with the message, laughing to himself. А сат! 
Where was a car to come from? Were the roads here 
nice and smooth like city streets? Little did Mrs. 
Casse] know Mr. MeCluskie! He wasn't a real foreign 
saheb like а governor. 


It did not take her long to realise it of 
course. They sat and perspired for almost an hour 
in the room of the station, ‘The eighteen-year-old 
Flora walked impatiently up and down, took a small 
mirror out of her vanity bag every other minute to 
look at herself, powder her nose and rouge her lips. 
Her dress was wet with sweat across her bosom. The 
boys amused themselves climbing a guava tree beside 
ies; well. Kishan Lal at , last returned and an- 
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nounced that the saheb had arrived with a con- 
veyance, 

Rev. Brown and Mrs. Cassel ran out. They saw 
Jonathan, Mrs. Cassel frowned in amazement and 
exclaimed, “Awful!” “When is the next. train?” 
demanded Rev. Brown, “I’m leaving this minute." 
But his wishes dld not suffice to carry him home. 
The next train was not due until late afternoon. 


Jonathan drove the cart noisily up and jumped 
down from it in front of them. Не was bare-bodied, 
his chest broad and hairy. Beads of perspiration 
stood upon his forehead. Не was flushed with the 
heat, Striking his leg lightly with an ox goad he 
said, "You can go away by the afternoon train if you 
wish, Please come with me now. I've brought a 
conveyance for you. And, don’t you want to meet 
Mrs. MeCluskie?" ; 

If Mrs. McCluskie had been the daughter of a 
baron they could not have had less desire to meet 
her. Yet they were obliged to climb into the bullock- 
cart, 

Baring tightly set teeth Rev. Brown commented, 
"Nasty affair, this!" "Awful!" gasped Mrs. Cassel 
once more. . 


"How пісе!” said young Flora, happy in her 


.youth. The boys were delighted. “Ths so funny, isn't 


it, “Mummy?” 
``” Rajani Babu took out his ticket book and the 


` table of fares so that they would be at hand- in the 


afternoon, In the hurry he might поб be able to find 
them. He had not the least doubt that the old man 


‚апа woman would leave by the next train. It was 


not difficult to imagine their state of mind when 
they saw black Mrs. MeCluskie half-dressed in a 
short strip of cloth wrapped around her when the 
sight of Jonathan driving an ox cart without a shirt 
had shocked them so much. But where were they? 
The afternoon train came and went. No one ap- 
peared. The moon of curiosity which rose in Rajani 


'Babu's mind dawned in inquisitiveness. The night 


passed without a trace of either Mrs. Casse] or the 
Rev. Had the two little boys tied themselves to the 
apron strings of the 'so-funny' lady, Mrs. McCiuskie? 
Наа they all] been charmed by her manners? 


Lady? Rajani Babu laughed to himself. He re- 
called a time, many years before, when an Anglo- 


.Indian employee of the railway had taught him 


English. Pointing to a compartment of tbe train he 
explained that first and second class accommodation 


t^. for ladies in a train is marked ‘Ladies, while Inter 


Class is labelled ‘Women’ and 3rd Ciass ‘Females.’ 
Rajani Babu drank his morning cup of tea and set 
out to discover how this female had managed to 
detain the Rev. and the old lady. He went right up 
to the crazy saheb's bungalow. 


He met the saheb àt the door. Jonathan was 
manuring his rose plants with rotten fish. 


“What's the matter?" ‘he asked, “Where are 
your friends?” 
Jonathan winked and laughed. “They are 


- asleep, sound asleep, both of them. Come in. Let's 


have tea." 

He went ahead and Rajani Babu followed. He 
saw Flora aud the two boys running about catching 
butterflles down by the fence. They were laughing. 

Taking his seat on the verandah McCluskie 
pointed to a bottle with a foreign label. “They 
drank three bottles between them," he sald to Rajani 
Babu. He pulled the cork out. From the foul smell 
Rajani Babu guessed that they had drunk Mahua 
wine, mistaking it for a foreign product. 

Back at the station Rajani Babu told Kishan Lal 
all about it as he tapped on the telegraph. The oid lady 
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and the Rev. might stay on for a day or two now 
they had found something to interest them, he said. 
. The headman of the Munda settlement caine and 
. invited him to- the festival. He said the saheb's 
party would also be going. 

On the afternoon of the day of the festival a 
servant boy arrived to convey the saheb’s salaams 
to Rajani Babu and invite him to tea at his bunga- 
low. "L hope..he won't do anything scandalous.” 
. Rajani:Babu remarked anxiously to Kishan Lal. 

` He went unwillingly, apprehensive of unpleasant- 
ness. | 


After tea had been served іп the usual way Me- 
Cluskie proposed that they go to see the Festival. 


“No, never,” ejaculated Rev. Brown, getting up 
from his chair in his black coat, “Shall I, a true 
Christian, go to see a heathen festival?” 

“One has to put а hanky to one’s nose,” said Mrs. 
Cassel, “the natives smell so!” 


Pretty. Flora. smoothed down the folds of her 
dress with her white hands and glanced at her figure 
to see if its young lines showed properly. Then she 
gazed up into Rev. Brown’s eyes with a sympathetic 
smile. “They are not to blame,” she said, “Nobody 
has ever tried. to civilise them,” 


Rev. Brown was struck by the words, That-was 
so! How could they be blamed? No one had ever 
tried to lead them out of darkness into light. 


So they all agreed to accompany Jonathan to the 
festival. Rajani Babu followed them, Sonia walked 
beside him, 


Watching her out of the corner of his eye Rajani 
Babu perceived that the presence of Flora disturbed 
Sonia and aroused her envy. "Who is that girl?” she 
asked at last, unable to suppress her anxiety, 

. “She may be your co-wlfe,” said Rajani Babu 
with a laugh. 


Sonia did not understand and thought it a joke. 
So she laughed and the laughter rippled through her 
body. “There goes a devotee of Rama,” she remarked 
as they stood, watching the crowd that had gathered. 
Then she added, "Don't go any closer, please. You 
wil be able to see from here." 


To. go. ‘closer might have 
true. Rajani Babu called to Jonathan. 
stopped, 

The fair ground was thronged with the people of 
the neighbouring settlements. Each group carried a 
pennant ‘with insignia. Rajani Babu remembered а, 
time when the insignia of two groups had been so 


started a riot, ‘It was 
They all 





-.:Bhe may be your co-wife. 
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similar that serious rioting was the result, He explain- 
ed it all to Rev Brown, Flora hid her face to laugh 
at his poor English and his accent, 

A temple €f Siva occupied one corner of the field. 
Devotees passed, carrying a plank studded with nails, 
out of the temple. Sonia folded her hands on her 
breast and bowed to the ground before it. Faroti, she 


said, meaning Parvati. 


Devotees squatted in a line from the door of the 
temple to the centre of the fair ground. Their heads 
were bowed. Out of the temple came the priest. He 
walked over their shoulders without once touching a 
foot on the ground, 

“Horrible!” exclaimed Rev. Brown. 

“Inhuman!” cried Mrs. Cassel. 

“How sporting!” said Flora, 

“Indian circus!” the boys gaped with wonder. 

` But Rev. Brown did not know that more excitirg 
things were to follow. 
‚ It was very late before the kandhaiya was over 


and the Phulkudna began. Charcoal was lighted over 
& large area and devotees sat around the edge, 


^fanning it to а blaze. The priest came forward and 
' recited prayers. A line of devotees fresh from ‘their 


bath was formed along one side. They still wore their 
wet clothes. One by one they walked slowly across 
the glowing coals. Rev. Brown and Mrs. Cassel were 
so taken aback that they were speechless. Flora 
shuddered and moved closer to Jonathan. The boys 
cried out in fear. 


The first line of devotees had finished. Now it 
was the turn of the Sokthain women, They crossed. 


“I must see,” said Rev Brown, “whether their feet 
are blistered or not.” His doubts were dispelled. The 
fire was real fire. Their feet were not blistered. 


When the Phulkudna was over the people began 
to sing and dance in front of Manki. The drums 
sounded madly and the shrill flutes wailed. Dancers 
put on masks. But Rev Brown paid no attention. 


“I must bring light to them,” пе muttered several 
.imes over on the way home. “I want to guide „hese 
‘Ignorant heathens out of darkness into light.” 


Within a few months a little church raised its 
head in Lapra, Mrs, Cassel came on the opening day 
when psalms were sung before the altar. She came 


‚. from Patna and brought Flora and tle two boys with 


„. her, Mr. Cassel had been killed in a railway accident 


‚ Brown.” 


and Mrs. Cassel began to develop an aversion to the 
world, turning her mind to religion. She threw her- 
self at the feet of Jesus and found her refuge in Rev 
Brown, inasmuch as Jesus was not present in the 
flesh. 


Jonathan laughed as he told Rajani Babu about 
` it. “Not at his feet," he said, "into his arms. Mrs, 
Casse] has thrown herself into the arms of Rev 


Rajani Babu began to realise the seriousness ОЁ 
the situation when Mrs. Cassel requested him to find 
a suitable plot of land for her, She would like, she 
said, to spend her last days here. A missionary school 
was started for the Mundas and several и 


. lady teachers arrived, 


Bungalow after bungalow was bullt in the lap 
of the hills. A rest-hcuse, shops and an institution 
came into being. Within the short space of several 
years rustic Тарга turned into an Anglo-Indian colony. 
_А colony office was opened, Rich sahibas built homes 
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in which they hoped to live peacetuily after retiring 
from their official posts, 


Uttama Singh procured а: licence for a liquor 
shop. Budhan Tewari built a temple «ext door to.his 
residence. An Assistant Station Master came to help 
Rajani Babu. Amiya Gupta was appointed secretary 
of the colony and Himangsu Ray was the doctor. 'They 
formed-a class between' the Anglo-Indians and the 
Mundas. 


But Jonathan was not pleased! No one considered 


him crazy any more. Whatever they might think но. 


“one turned up his nose at the Munda 
McCluskie. 

Nobody objected to his son being named Mac 
and his budding young daughter being called Clara 
їп the English fashion. They were accepted. McCluskie, 
‘as the founder of the new colony, enjoyed the res- 
pect and esteem of the local people. He was invited 
to act as the god-father of new-born babies and was 
elected the. President of the colony. 


Yet Jonathan said sadly one day, “I have tailed 
in my mission, Rajani Babu.” 

“How can that be, Mr. MeCluskie?" asked Rajan! 
Babu. Rajani Babu now addressed him respectfully 
“Your mission is fulfilled You have built such a big 
town. Once they mocked at seeing you driving an ox- 
cart, Look at the number of sahibs driving. ox-carts 
and digging their own land today! Without their 
shirts! Even the fashionable young girls who used to 
do nothing but fuss with their clothes all day now 
work in the fields.” 


“That was not my mission,” answered ‘Jonathan 
with a laugh, ‘I admire the social organisation of the 
Mundas. I wanted to become а Munda myself. I have 
written а blg book about them." 


“But the Mundas have all 
sald Rajani Babu. 

"That was what I was saying,” Jonathan was 
rueful, “I am defeated. The peuple of our colony are 
not true Indians. They have imported a British town.” 


Rajani Babu sought to console him. “What of 
that, Mr. McCluskie? It is good that the Mundas are 
being civilised.” 


“Civilised?” asked Jonathan, "Dr. Ray can tell 
you how. Disease. Immorality. Incest, This is the 
character of the colony people. They are Christians 
only in name. And they want to civilise. the Mundas!” 
' Jonathan leaned over the table and rested’ his head 
on his hands. “Rev Brown says І have- ‘insulted 
Christianity," he said. A little later he raised his head 
and added “And my son is with those so-called white- 
skinned sahibs. He wants to turn the Mundas out.” 


“How ean that be, Мг. MeCluskie?” Rajani was 
surprised, “His mother is a Munda.” 


“He says he hates his mother.” 

Rajani Babu shuddered. Who had ever heard of 
anyone hating nis motner? In India or anywhere 
else? Jonathan's words hurt bim. He felt as if his coun- 
try had been affronted, How could Мас, the offspring 
of Mundas, look down on his people? Rajani Babu 
had always thought of his own family as different, 
belonging to a world that was not the world of either 
the Mundas or the Anglo-Indians. He nad no emo- 
tional ties with them [he only link was through ex- 
ternal customs and usages, Now he suddenly 
realised that from some undetermined moment’ he 
had begun to look upon the Mundas as his kindred. 
He felt the insult to the Munda mother as 1f tt had 
been offered to his own. 

Finding Mac close at hand one day he vented his 
feelings. "You're too much of а saheb. young fellow.” 
he said. Mae was surprised арӣ cculd find nothing 
to say. When he understood he hung his head. Rajani 
Babu surmised that his eyes were suffused with tears. 
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girl, Mrs. 


turned Christian,” 


, well under way. They were: all: 


` heads. 
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"Now then, what's the matter? Make a clean breast 


of it” he said. 


Nothing much was the matter and: yet, at. the 
same time, it was a great deal. He.had always been 
as friendly with the Mundas as. with the whites and 
regarded the Mundas as his own people and the 
whites as his friends No one had ever objected for 


һе -was fair-skinned. On the contrary his help was 


sought for almost.every function that was held. In 
connection with. these activities he-hàd met Eva, the 


‘daughter of Mr. Huggins, and fallen in-love with йет, 
.Eva had felt no Hesitation in respondiiig. to his &9- 


vances. She had spent hours. and hours ín his com- 
pany, wandering along ‘the: banks of streams and 
through fields while they talked in a disjointed way. 
She had never stopped smiling. .The same Eva had 
thrown his love back.in his face. He had been jilted. 
He could not bear to have the whole colony making 
fun of him, And Rev Brown voma, never agree to the 
marriage. 


“I was not myself the Кен дау, Rajani. Babu,” 
Mae was remorseful, “I said whatever came into my 
head to my mother. It seemed to me she was to 
blame for everything. The Mundas have heard all 


about it". 


So the news had reached the Mundas? Was that 
the reason for the long conferences that were being 
held every night over their flres? Every now and then 
a drum was beaten wildly and a hunter would shout 
out. It was the cry of the chase. Was this the reason? 
Rajani Babu suddenly grasped the situation. The 
Mundas.carried bows and arrows with them nowadays 
wherever they went. Why? With whom were they 
angry? With Mac? With the Angilo-Indians? 


Rajani Babu had never been so agitated before. He 
had looked on serenely as the town grew and the 
train stoppage was extended from a half to seventeen 
minutes. He had submitted petition after petition in 
order to get the stoppage increased. He had urged 
upon the railway authorities the necessity of building 
a waiting-room and making provision ,' for electricity. 
Now everything was going to be ruined! 


Rajani Babu went to see the. headman of the 
Mundas that very night. It was no use. Entering the 
bachelor’s dormitory: he found preparations were 
excitement, The 
chief was teaching them how to poison their arrow- 

They were practising archery. The place 
reeked of liquor. Ў 
“Manki!” called Rajan} Babu. 


The headman looked at him with blood- shot eyes. 
"You must not forbid us,” he ‘protested. coming 
forward. “Stay inside the Station office. We're going 
to kill off the whites. They have insulted our crazy 
sahib.” 


Rajani Babu made an effort to bring him to 
reason. *Don't do it, Mànki, They belong to the ruling 
class. You'll only Hurt еа Harm will come, to 
you.” 


“Let it,” Manki turned away. “What if it does 
hurt us! They have spat on Sonia’s son! We're going 
to clear them' out. We '} start on the Lakshmi Puja 
day after sacrificing cocks.” " 


Rajani Babu's efforts to make him 


understand 
were of no ‘avail. Не сате away. 


Preparations were in progress in the colony also. 


Guns were primed and kept in readiness Stock was . 


taken of ammunition to make sute there would be no 
shortuge Fhe glass panes of the windows were ‘being 
replaced by woeden shutters Excitement was growing 
on б.б sides Raani Babu went ta Rev Brown ‘Yon 


сап stop it,” he sald, “Please prevent the trouble, The 
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Two. lines of blood led from the 
door of ihe church to ihe alter. 


\ Mundas as well.as the Anglo-Indians are Christians. 
You are: the person who can control both parties,” 


-hev Brown laughed. “The Mundas are Christians 
only in name, Besides that, what is their complaint 
К "against the, colony? Why should it matter to. them if 
Eva Huggins does not want to marry Mac?McCluskle 
15 inciting them." 

*Eva Huggins. wants to marry Mac but the. Ben 
of the colony will not allow her to do so, because 
Mac’s mother is а Munda woman,” Rajani Babu 
retorted. ^The Mundas feel deeply insulted," he went 
on. “You yourself have taught them that, аз soon as 
they’ become Christians, they will be treated as 
equals. Why, then, should they be so insulted ? Why 

` doesn't Eva Huggins dare to marry Mac?” | 

“Did I ever tell them that turning Christian. would 
turn them white?" Rev Brown was sarcastic, ў 

Rajan} Babu was forced to realise that nothing 

` could be accomplished by argument, He went ‘back to 
° the station and wired to Barakakana for military 


assistance. The police station was at some distance 
„and 16 was not an affair that a police official, could 
° handle. 


But before the military arrived 
day, peace had been restored. 

The news spread quickly, 

Rev Brown himself was the first to make the 
discovery when he entered the church for early 
morning prayers. The bcdies of two people lay with 


face down оп the altar, They were Jonathan 
McCluskie and the Munda girl, Sonia. Two lines of 
blood led from the door of the church to the altar. 
They had both, № seems, committed suicide. 
‘Perhaps in order to put an end to the trouble in 
the colony,” explained Rev Brown, 


early the next 


The police wished to investigate and requested 
that the corpses be sent for post-mortem examina- 
tion. “You with the red turban” Rev. Brown laughed, 
“come back after you've learned a little more about 
the law. Jesus himself will investigate the deaths of 
those who breathe their last before Him in this church. 
You may go,” And he crossed himself, adding, 
“MeCluskie was, with all his faults, a true Christian, 
And despite the fact that he was too friendly with 
the heathen everyone shall attend his funeral.” 

Every one did, And the‘people of the Munda 


"hundred other residents drew up a 
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. Villages came "too when. they heard that their стату 
saheb was dead. They stood with their heads respect- 


ful bowed while Rev Brown thundered forth from 


; the Bible. The coffins were lowered into the grave 


side by side, Sonia beside Jonathan McCluskie. Peace 
сате back to the colony, Rev Brown and some five 
joint petition 


asking that the name of Lapra be changed to 


. Jonathongunj. 


In due.course it was. 
The name Парга was effected and Jonathongun] 
Inscribed on bright round new Jetters. “I am glad that 


they have done at least this much,” Mac said to Rajani 
Babu as he looked at it, “It makes me happy.” 


Rajani Babu’s eyes were misty. “You don't know, 
Mac. This is the crowning defeat of Jonathan's 
He wanted to be a Lapra man, a Munda. But Lapra 
became Jonathongunj," 

No oné thought of questioning how the two 


| parallel lines of blood which led from the door of 
-the. church to the altar, came there. 


* The story is based оп a Munda dance-drama, 


“ and has become a legend. 


Translated from the Bengali by Lila Ray and 
Ajit Mukherjee, Santiniketan, 





TWO-ROOMED TENEMENTS 


(Continued From Page 78) 
the fact that one unit is to be shared by two 


.families, at present, 


These two-roomed tenements which can now be 
allotted to two familles, each with one room and a 
kitehen and sharing bath room, lavatory and 


: verandah between them, have been designed to tide 


over the acute-shortage of housing at present in 


‚ India. 


It should not be forgotten that at present when 


“we are going to build millions of houses in our 


country every'man will ask for two-roomed tene- 


. Inents "for to-morrow. 


The cost of this Model type two-roomed single- 


` storied building comes to Ks. 4,700|- to Rs. 4,950|- 


approximately per tenement including sanitation and 
electricity and for model type two-roomed multi- 
storied building comes to Rs. 4,650|- to Rs. 5,550]|- 
approximately per tenement including the cost of 


‘Sanitation and electricity in Caleutta, but excluding 


the cost of land. In comparison with the conven- 


‘tional brick masonry or any other types it is proved 


that it comes to at least 30% cheaper. 


.X'appeal to the Ministry of Works, Housing and 
Supply, that they should build to-day millions of 
houses under the Government subsidised Industrial 


Housing Scheme, all two-roomed tenements and in 
„апу case. they should not build one-roomed tene- 


ments any more, - 

: ` In conclusion’ I further appeal to the Ministry 
of Railways, industrialists, and capitalists, that they 
stop building further one-roomed tenements forth- 
with. They should remember that to-day's one- 
roomed tenements will be the slums of to-morrow. 
So they should build at least the two-ragmed tengy 
ments instead of the slums of to-morrow 
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UR а problem ‘is one which is. ageing" 5% 


considerable publie attention at the  momerit. 
Few, however, understand the exact nature - and 
extent of the problem, fewer still the 


any other problem with social implications, needs to 
be understood in a comprehensive manner taking 


into consideration. all its aspects and ali that they . 


involve, Beggary is not only deeprooted and wide- 
spread, but also constitutes а very complex social 


problem involving such evils as starvation, disease, - 
mental abnormalities, socia] maladjustments, erime, . 


moral laxity and similar ills of almost every descrip- 
tion. 


In order that. social work in this field may.-be 
undertaken effectively it is essential to deal with 
the situation in relation to its root causes. Beggary 
has reached this appalling state of affairs in our 
country due to the present social disorganisation, as 
well as the widespread habit of indiscriminate ‘alms- 
giving, though this is seldom realised. 


Obviously the most important fundamental 


cause of poverty ‘s the destruction of the economic’ 


balance in the life of our people. In ancient India 
there was a perfect blending of agriculture ;,and 
industry, but with the advent of British гше this" 
traditional economy was shattered in its, very 


foundations due to the destruction of cottage indus- ^ 
tries. As modern industries were not able to absorb . 


the millions of weavers, potters, tanners, smiths, 
artisans and other craftsmen who were thus deprived 
of subsistence, they could find no other alternative 
but to crowd into agriculture. It is from this that 
the deadly overpressure on land and the consequent 
poverty originated and it is also due to the лрвепсе 
of other economie channels that many of the un- 
employed found begging an easier and more prone. 
able way of making a livelihood. 


Apart from 


The joint family which 


every member. 
and the orphan. had equal claims and rights to pro- 
tection. Based on the principle of trusteeship snd 
equality it was an important factor in preventing 
beggary. Modern industrialisation with the social 
risks and evils attendant upon it, the development 


of. communications, and the shifting of  emphssis.:- 


from the family to the individual, are all breaking 





scientific: 
approach to'its solution. The beggar problem like... `` 


“to: take over the functions which the joint 
:, performed on the other, are daily increasing si-verty, 


the economic ` aspect, (ће, Боса] Ж 
structure and institutions of ancient India’ distributed | ‹ 
equally the incidence of relief and minimised ‘begging. ^. -- 
functioned as a sort of 

social service agency, looked after the interest . of . 
The lame and the blind, the widow . 






ROY 


By ANJALI 


up. the ancient joint families. Family oisorganisss 
tion leading to growing family irresponsibility on 
the one hand, and the lack of adequate ee 
amily, 


‘and dependency. Individuals without income, 
orphans and uncared-for children are  graduallv 
being reduced to lives of  semi-starvation an? 
beggary. 


VARIED CAUSES 


Though we can explain one of the root causes 
of beggary by saying that while the old economic 
and social structures are fast crumbling, correspond- 
ing processes of reconstruction are not able to keep 
pace with the forces of destruction, it would be 
worthwhile to keep in mind other small but varied: 
causes which -lso help to increase beggary. There 
are the physically and mentally handicapped who 
form ‘а large proportion of the beggar population, 


` The indifference with which we allow mentally defec- 


-tive ‘and insane beggars to go about naked, or in- 
"eurables to exhibit. their hideous sores in the streets 
is indeed shameful. Then there are the socially mal- 
‘adjusted individuals who find begging, away from 
their village homes, easier in the absence of rigid 
social standards: and social controls. Peasants in 
search of jobs due to seasonal failure of crops some” 
times pour into cities to beg. Again some, lured 
by the attractions of city life come to urban areas, 
but unable to find jobs soon become paupers. The 
partition of India is also no less responsible fot 
further aggravating the problem. 


Coming to our second point, indiscriminate alms- 


. giving can never bestow any lasting benefit on - the 
` beggar, 
, mobile ! Irrational] . 
- Hons- of individüsis-any time and.anywhere, promp- 
“ted Бу’ spiritual reasons or spontaneous urge. may, 


It only helps to keep him both alive and 
alms-giving ‘practised Бу mil» 


teach. self-sacrifice to the giver but it encourages beg» 
gary. Private charity and sentimentalism in modern 
times have actually become social evils. Regging 
has become more profitable than working due fo the 
spiritual devotion with which. people dole out food 
and money. Alms-giving for “Punya” or religious 
merit which has no relation to the recipient and is 
in. complete disregard of him, ean do good. neither 

4Continued On Page 91J 
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THE REFUGEES OF BENGAL 


(Continued From Page 79) 


оп. Sometimes the units are also made up. of so- 
ciologically related persons such as husband and 
wife, brothers with their wives and children etc. 


In Bengal had grown a sweet family life.. But. 


the effect of disruption and up-rooting on the family 
life of the refugees has been staggering. There was 
no end to the tales of miseries-which the refugees 


related about the break-up of the family Ше, Some-. 


times parents left their children to their fate. 
Occurrences of leaving the widowed sisters and daugh- 
ters living for a long time, are not а rare one. Disinte- 
gration of the family life of the refugees studied, 
might have been temporary or permanent. It is also 
very difficult to understand which cases are tempo- 
rary disintegration and which are permanent in 
nature. Often a women would say that her husband 
left her in search of food and shelter and could not 
be traced anc she had also left the place for the 
same. The sample consists of 400 units, of which 166, 
le. 41.5% are subjected to disintegration. The cause 
of disintegration of the family life among the refugees 


investigated is mainly due to economic Feason which 


is attributed to two causes, 
1) food supply 
2) lack of accommodation, 


EMPLOYMENT QUESTION 

The private individuals, the public institutions, 
the State or the Government cannot feed a popula- 
tion for a long time. Works are to be allotted and 
on return the people should be given food, money, 


shelter etc. But how to find out such occupations for: 


a huge population? The anthropological method tells 
us that first of all a thorough survey is essential for 
grouping the people and then find out suitable work 
for them. In this particular study of these refugees 
I have shown different lines of occupations for the 
people. 160 persons (72 men and 88 women) are given 
employment in the nature of dressing fish in the 
market, cutting betelnuts, preparing bidi, making 
broomsticks and paper bags (Thonga), carpentry 
works, washing of clothes, sweeping the place of 
their habitations, cowdung pasting on the plinths and 
yards of their habitations, repairing of the thatched 
huts, planting of arums, brinjals and small vegetable 
products in the fallow lands adjacent to their camy. s. 


The majority (ie. 56 men.and 60 women) of the. 
people. are given the nature of work ihat they were 


doing in their original home. 
DEFINITE POLICY NEEDED 


It has been noted that from the anthropological ` 


point of view very little investigation among the 
refugees is done. So what is necessary is to have 
a thorough investigation about the conditions oi the 
people who have come and about the condition iri 
which they are placed. - After all they are Lumah 
beings and also social beings, so scientific attempts 


and a more human approach should be made to- 


place them as far as possible in which they are 
grown. The refugees have come away leaving their 
homes and а home is necessary for them. Rut 
unfortunately it is observed that there is no definite 
policy in this respect. Past, records tell us ‘that 
Jews of Palestine had adopted the co-operative 
method for organising their lives. If the same 
method be adopted for organising the refugees of 
Bengal, the result will surely be a fruitful one. The 
refugee problem: of Bengal is not a problem of the 
State only but it is an All-India problem. ut it 
is a matter of great regret that both the Central and 
State Governments have not yet been able .tc. find 
out any solution for this, nor have they, approached 
апу scientific body to study the problem for the 


solution. They have prepared lists 2f refugees in 
different camps on the basis of questionnaires, .Of 
eourse there are difficulties in regard to the settle- 
ment of the refugees. 

REHABILITATION SNAGS 


The psychological factor plays an йшй role - 
in the minds of the refugees. Particularly, when they . 
came to West Bengal they felt like the fish out of | 
water: because of the fact that in West Bengal Uey | 


did. not find the riverine conditions as they did find 
in East Bengal. The most difficult problem is there- 
forè to find suitable places for them, because when 
they are settled in particular place, they and it to be 
dry so they feel uncomfortable to adjust. Tiis is 
due to the geographiesl condition of West Bengal, 
It is also true that in some cases the refugees have 
come back leaving their rehabilitation centres bit 


little attempt has yet been made to find out .he real: 


cause. Adjustment is the most important. factor in 
the matter of settlement, The refugees have есте 


with the ideas in their mind that the .onditiocs and ' 


environment are not suitable for them. “he refugces 
should be sent to the border districts ої West "Bengal 


instead of sending to different. States ' where they: 
do not find cultural environments,- Possibly these, 
refugees have come back from different rehabilit ar 
tion centres because of three difficulties — economi. | 


eal, cultural and psychological. It 1s suggested 


that if a thorough investigation of the.cccupation of . 


these refugees and attempts to find a поте for 


them similar or at least similar in nature to “what : 


they had previously, the refugees would have been 
relieved of the painful miseries. -The со-орега- 
tion of the Government, the people and the scientists 


specially the ‚ anthropologists mign? | , Solve had 


problem. 

Voluntary Wigs Hon or refugee movements are 
caused by abnormal factors. They are a process of 
disequilibration. It is not a solution but а vrebiem 
serious іп nature. The problem of the refugees is 
becoming acute day by day. ' If this problem 5e not 
solved by proper and efficient scientific planning, the 
entire socio-economic structure of ‘the country will 
collapse soon through social degeneration, what will 
turn into a violent revolution. So iet us therefore 


lose no time in settling this proble HS and . 


finally, . 





WHO DESIGNED & BUILT THE TAI! | 


(Continued From Page 68). 
` Nadir-al-Asr (the Wonder of the Age) was eon- 
ferred: upon him. С a 


: (6) He was the architect: of that monáàréh ‘his opinion ' 


carried weight in that auspicious presence, 


(7) When Agra became. the place of encampment of ' 


i. the Emperor's banners, the Emperor: piled his royal 
favours upon him and THIS CONQUEROR’ OF 
KINGDOMS: COMMANDED HIM TO BUILD THE 
MAUSOLEUM OF MUMTAZ MAHAL 


(8) Later, by the command of Shah Jahan, the world- > 


protecting just Emperor who held the sway over 


innumerable armies, Ahmad, the sagacious and.’ 


{ > talented, built the peerless Fort of Delhi which 
à has. по parallel, -. 

(8) These two magnificent . edifices, which 1 mention 
here, and, for the description of which I have 
wielded my pen, represent only one aspect of his 
manysided genius and constitute a pearl out of his 
mine of pearls”. 


A fitting and final answer has now: been given 


emr, 


by: this eloquent document, to the query, "Who . 


désigned and built the Taj, the immortal monument / 
to Shah Jahan’s grief 2” 
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BEGGAR PROBLEM 


f Continued From. Page 89) 

to the beggars nor to the society in general. We 
must re-interpret and rationalise 
‘ing to the needs of the time. It is well known that 


even people capable of -adequate reasoning, in spite | 


of knowing that chaotic philanthropy serves no nse- 
ful purpose, do give alms. Ніз a matter of common 
observation in street corners and bus stops that 


people pour out money freely into the outstretched . 


hands of beggars. Few realise while giving that 
the recipient may not be poor after all. Besides 


charity should be conditioned by the capacity of. 


the giver. Educated people belonging to our middle 
and poorer classes can ill afford to indulge In 
charity as they have to maintain certain standards 
and keep ap appearances. 


UK ds very difficult to discriminate between de- 


serving and dubious. cases. 1 wonder kow many of 


us know of the existence of beggar organisations in 


big towns,and cities which make it easier for the 
individual. to 'turn to beggary from. an independent 
but insecure livelihood. In our cities they occupy 
bustees and particular quarters and are well organ- 
ised under headmen. These organisations arrange. 
for beggars’ accommodation, food апа suitable 
clothes, and also advance money if recessary. The 
beggar organisation aims at joint begging and pool- 
ing of resources. The . beggars belonging to an 
organisation bring in their days’ collections which is 
distributed among all. . Often orphans and strays 
are deliberately maimed and disfigured in order that 
their beggar owners may make a living. Physical 
injuries are intentionally caused so as to make them 
richer sources of income. Children are also mort- 
gaged and sold, the more pathetic looking 4nd dis- 
figured the child the higher its price. We must. 
therefore, remember that while we give charity to 
help deforined and helpless children, perhaps we are 
in reality helping individua! beggars or »eggar or- 


ganisations who trade op children’s infirmities using. 


them as sources of income. 1 know from personal 
experience that once as much аз. twenty rupees was 
found. on the person of.a heggar. The beggar con- 
fessed that he also possessed hidden money buried 
under the earth. | have also eome across a lame 
beggar who had a bank account and his sole source 
of ineume, was begging He used to beg on the door- 
steps of-a sweet shop m Delhi, and had arranged 
to open the account with the help of а friend who 
took a share of his earnings. А beggar in Calcutta 
is also known to exchange coins for ten-rupee notes 
in a medicine shop quite often. There are also those 
able-bodied men who call themselves Sadhus and 
refuse jobs cffered to them When persuaded to 
work they insist that they have begged for’ genera- 
tions and it is their right. and privilege to: receive 
without working. A thorough  vaeahand sect of 
beggars resort to theft and crime while — pretencing 
to be out te coalleet «heir daily bread. 


AN UNDERWORLD 


The world of beggars is ап underworld about 
which we know little underworld where there 


is cruel suffering, inhuman exploitation, and poig- 


religion accord- 


nant tragedy. Surely then the way to tackle beg- 
gary lies-in something else than in private charity. 

The. prevalence of poverty in the midst of plenty 
is present in countries governed by the Laissez-faire 
principle. Charity functions indiscriminately. because 
one is allowed to amass wealth and dispose of it as 
he likes. Charitable and wealthy businessmen are 
known to set. aside considerable amounts of money 
for almsgiving and free distribution of food. Tt is 
estimated that in Bombay city alone over rupees 
36 lakhs is paid by the public annually as conscience 
money in alms to beggars. “Dharmasalas” also con- 
tinue to dispense food which has a very demoralising 
effect. Where such large sums of money could have 
been spent on the re-education -and rehabilitation of 
beggars, uncontrolled charity is going to waste be- 
catise mere temporary relief is futile, The oroblem 
cannot be mitigated by individual private efforts nor 
by tackling individual beggars.. Surely we can find 
а more scientific and organised way of approaching 
the problem. | 


What we need to-day is a scientific basis of 
philanthropy. Charity-minded but misguided per- 
sons should be persuaded to invest their wealth in 
causes which are worthwhile. It would also be well 
worthwhile even for people who can contribute only 
a few coppers, to send in their bits to welfare orga- 
nisations, for small contributions from millions cer- 
tainly total up into an appreciable amount. At а 
later stage when the State adopts scientific neasures 
for the promotion of the welfare of the people, 
charity should be gradually eliminated. <ction 
should then be directed both against the giver and 
the receiver. Constructive social forces must be 
mobilised to bring about the rehabilitation of beg- 
gars. Organisations must be started to orovide 
institutional treatment for changing the entire per- 
sonality of the beggar and training him in adequate 
self-management. Old institutions should also be 
reorganised along modern lines. Mobility should 
be controlled. to localise beggars, and beggar colonies 
themselves be turned into training centres. | рег- 
sonally. consider it important to lay greater emphasis 
on child beggars to make sure that the persona! and 


social dangers arising out of beggary are arrested 
and not handed down to future generations. 


` With the rapidly advancing ideas of social justice 
we should see that the five giant social evils viz., 
poverty, ignorance, disease, dirt and idleness are 
removed by bringing about a change in the sphere 
of social relations. We must set right the individual, 
economie and social maladjustments and out into 
practice the, principles of social justice.  [ncessant 
and intensive publie education to arouse social con- 
sciousness, creation of closely co-ordinated orvanisa- 
tions, diversion of big and small private charities to 
useful channels, effective legislation and social sech- 
rity measures to prevent begging are ail necessary, 
to ensure a saner social life in our country, 
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TO THE ARTISTS 


(Continued From Page 71) 

hidden in the depths of the heart finds expression 
through the artist's efforts in dance, music опа 
poetry. To-day I feel I should give more to the 
public: there is so much for the artist to give, so 
much for him to take from the people. I fervently 
believe that I can come closer and unite through art, 


. маке the ancient art modern, 


record keeper of the anclent art. Modern man does 
not belong to the Golden Age of the Rishis. A 
modern man while seeking art cannot give a sreat 
leap and take refuge under the ancient. He has to 
Tradition is the 
.foundation on which big castles can be built. But 
-one-must bring one’s ' building materials. 


for, does it not bring out the subtle bond that deep . 35-«WHO 1$ A TRUE ARTIST? 


down unites us? i 

No living artist can help being swayed by the 
rising forces of the age. Ancient class art, with all 
its sophistry, its refinement, its ideology is there; but 
then there is also, and more evident to-day than 
ever, the life of the masses with its vigour, vitality, 
simplicity and the creative progressive spirit into 
some aspects of which the artists have striven to the 
best of their ability to give the. spectators some 
glimpses. З 

While they watch. my programme, they may pos- 
Sibly feel confused. 'They may not find a meaning 
to each movement or role. -But if they take it ut its 
entirety, they will find it harmonised together by 
the ever present vein that pulsates life with un- 
abated vigour. In the programme I try to volce cur 
cultural aspirations, our dreams, where strife is 
subordinated to the demands of the spirit cf beauty: 
in life, That is my humble contribution, my loving 
offering to my spectators. 

I love to be a villager, to live amongst them and ` 
to dance with them, From my heart of hearts I 
want to go to the countryside, to go on a boat on 
the broad river, to land.on strange and beautiful 
spots where flocks of peasants will come round and 
to dance with them with the accompaniment of 
Dholak on the banks of the river under the canopy 
of the blue sky in the moonlight. Shall I dance 
alone? They will also dance with me. They know 
such lovely movements. I will learn from them, But 
how can that be possible and when? 

Once while coming from Madras to Calcutta by 
train I was gossiping in the compartment with my 
party members, The train was running fast over 
vast fields. All of a sudden I saw а semi-naked vil- 
lage boy dancing on the field when he noticed the 
train. I saw what wonderful movements the child 
was executing spontaneously. I always see heauty in 
children—the beauty of movement, the poetry of. 
their suppleness. 


TRADITIONAL DANCE 

With regard to tradition of dancing, believe 
me, that it is almost lost in oblivion; whatever- is - 
left is a weakling, thin, diseased skeleton. Let that 
be placed on a ‘high altar as an ornament but 
should not be dragged down from the pedestal It 
wil not be able to bear the storm of modernism. 
Old age is to be respected but should not be asked 
to work. But tbe young spirit of the age, the tradi- 
tional culture should be utilised. The spirit is the 
national dance art. Art developed slowly and ra- 
dually, organically, along with the genera! develop- 
ment of society, preserving with extraordinary 
fidelity all its tried and tested attainments. Types of 
artistic experience underwent change through 
hundreds and thousands of years along with changes 
of wisdcm. knowledge, trend of thought, ideas, 
impressions and experience. 

The creative artists give the art of the people a 
primeval power, That is why the artistic instinct of 
the people is so often ‘infallible. 1t springs from the 
people themselves. Art is the mouthpiece, the voice 
of the people—their happiness, their sufferings, their 
mirth, their tears, their commissions and omissions, 
their hatred, pangs and devotion. Artis not the 
voice of ‘tradition. Tradition is the history, the 


= -I stress that an artist is a true artist when he 
ean create something new, something beautiful. 
: His duty does not rest on daily washing the feet of 
tradition and codified principles. He has to grow 
flowers in the garden of Beauty, he has to eniiven 


‚ butterflies, to brir ` in cultural peace, to unfold the 


: СЕЗЕ and to bring out the virgin truth of,aesthe- 
` ties, 

Our legendary tales and conventions are myths, 
which are sometimes crude, impraeticable, ugly and 
grotesque. They cannot keep расе with our up-to- 
.date progress in civilisation. Evolution is the law of 
the universe. The scriptures. are not historical 
events; they are the productions of thinkers, philo- 
sophers, poets and master-minds. The rules and 
regulations hamper the free thinking of man. Man 

is endowed with liberty and freedom, so the artist. 
An artist has to create beauty unmindful of the 
‘Shortcomings and hindrances which come to hamper 
his way. 

To make a thing beautiful a modern artist has 
to make the modern mind, the mind of his audience. 
The great tree of national culture is nourished ру 
limitless knowledge, by enlightened labour and in- 
cessant creativeness. Culture once manifest cannot 
be choked. One may annihilate a civilization, but 
culture, the true spiritual treasure, is imperishable. 
Everyone inheriting it must have contained contact 
with it during his life, with the variety of experience 
known as art—the offspring of passions, feelings and 
understandings. : 

Dancing is an art of movement, and it can 
never rest. Just because tradition of the past has 
played, and plays so important a part in dancing, 
there is sometimes too great a respect paid wrongly 
to it, History of dancing shows that the tradition 
has consistently grown and expanded and then re- 
‘orientated with the passing of time. This is pro- 
gress, If dancing also, it is best to remember the 
past, but to keep one’s eyes looking forward. 
DANCE AND MUSIC 

A performance has two parts—art and artistry, 
the story and the way it is told, the inner message 
and the window-dressing, the spirit and the method 
to infuse life into it. There is no harm in taking 
succour from the modern appliances if need be. 

About dance music I feel that both dance and 
music are the arts of expression and depicture of 
movements. Movement is supported and embodied 
in sound from the faintest shading to large exact 
patterns and accents. The rhythm of dance and the 
rhythm of music should unite, Indian musie, 
flexible as it is, gives the dance a superb advantage. 
Music and dance are closely knit together, like flesh 
and bone beautifully articulated. Music sometimes 
provides the life of the dance. Music at times is 
master and at others partner of the dance. 

. It is wrong to say that man must speak, then 
sing, then. dance. The speaking is the brain, the 
thinking man.. The singing is the emotion. The" 
dancing is the Dionysian ecstasy which carries away 
all. In dancing there is & harmonious mixture of all 
the three. The character of music is mainly depen- 
dent on the power of the heart to feel, especially to 
Continued On Page $$), 
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feel melody, for the dance and music are а married: 
pair. Sometimes music plays a greater part Шап is 
often considered, а more responsible function than 
only assisting. It feeds the dance. Musie is Ше 
mother, dance its child and offspring. Dance sucks 
the milk oozing out from music's bosom. А shvreo- 
grapher ог a composer must have an idea of tne 
dance and its full theme before composing a dance 
music. 

A dancer when he dances to the accompaniment 
of music which is composed long ago interprets the 
music. He draws the emotion depicted іп the musi« 
cal piece and gives life to it by means of his MOF 
ments, : 
It will be wonderful if dance and its music are comis i 
posed together and at the same time. For thiš TI 
highly esteem my friend ‘Shri Timir Baran, ‘The 
dancer is himself a musician or а musician а dantcer. - i 
Both should know and understand the spirit of Чье: 
other and their inner meaning. There should be. the Î 
apt and the appropriate choice of a particular piecè ; 
of strain or percussion effect to express a particular ` 
emotion. It is very necessary at the time of darnicfng.. 
The dancer shows а .certain emotion, the Ее 
should be so fitting as to describe the same emitió 
An emotion which is very warlike and violent, nême]: у; 
of cruelty, revenge, anger or fear should no ; 
backed by such a piece of music which excités 
trary emotion, namely, devotion or diris DET 


HARMONY iN DANCE MUSIC s 
Believe me, 1 do not advocate the' а hod 











of harmonisation for our dance music, Indian har- : : 2 


mony can be evolved on our instruments. We have 
innumerable percussive instruments, drums of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes, stringed and pipe instru- 
ments, which can produce marvellous results for the 
dance themes. For this we do not require to trans- 
port the western method of harmonisation, nor their 
instruments. What we require is imagination, 
thorough creative faculty and a desire to do it. We 
have enough materials, but no willingness to create. 
The capacity of creating is rusted and 1s becoming 
benumbed day by day. Whatever we see good in the 
West we try to imitate. We should imitate {пег 
spirit, diligence and method. What is required is. 


discipline, а system and а proper balanced .way.: ~ 
They take aid of ойг instruments whereas we ‘ighore ` t 


them and try to take refuge into theirs. 

I should not be misunderstood for sermonising 1 
when I say that the function of art is to feed, the. 
soul If the foundation of human spirit is spoilt, 
then art suffers. Peace or war it does not matter, 16 ° 
is the spirit of man or his moral standard which 
keeps up the advancement of art. Of course, 15 is 
true that in the sense that the spread of art or its 
exhibition to the people at large and its о 
is hindered in a large measure by disturbance of - 
peace and social unheaval. war would stand in the 
way of the spread, exchange and advancement . ot 
art in the world as a whole. 

An artist is wedded to art апа beauty, and. 
should in every way possible try his utmost to create 
it in a lively manner The most vital drawback with’ 









He is inspired by the movement of musie, 3 ^^ 


"touching on life’ 
r _ angles, which: do; al that. is possible to secure for the 
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beforehand about their presence, that does not 


| ^ Hamper my work, My experience also has: shown me 


photographers without: informing previously ‘that 
they would do so during my performance, I am 
greatly disturbed by the flashes of the camera lights 
and the ticking sounds, I cannot put properly my 
mind into my work. So I am confident that concen- 
tration at the time of performance is needed. 


The dancers, taken, aş a whole, should stand cut 
1 155 řofactor in. imparting collective popular edu- 
ation Gütgining within: themselves new thought- 

trends БШМ ЗД far-reaching possibilities. They 

Ноа; Swärd, take up and regulate all those 
manifestitions f» artistic: ‚апа intellectual necessity. 


In táck; t the’ da is ner Should contain things 
onis many facets and from many 










. Masses the- maximum. ńätional welfare on both phy- 


= sicat and metal planes. 


The common man, should be made to realise that 
he fully deserves їс: have his aspirations towards self- 





- improvement, encouraged, so that he may have full 


^ enjoyment, of Пе, 3benéfit of progress and of modern 
Civilisation, and^to é-able to take his rightful share 

“the: State, :of<which he should be conscious of 
Черта ара active member, having по 
Лора. е sense: of. being an element apart, There 





















“hase! ўно, are on the stage imparting 
dou 5. Theigverage citizen of the New India 

" made ` "through the dance art to recognise 
ig :elose-knit* component in the strueture 


of) the: ‘nation anā 1o derive from it a new impulse 


‘of life: Tus LN 
PLACE ОЕ FOLK: DANCES 


The dancers should assign in their programmes 
an: important place to popular traditions, as for 
example, folk. dances, which, being the true form in 
- which the: intimate life of a people finds expression, 
become perennial: sources of worthwhile education. 
They constitute- in fact the true bond linking the 
present. with; the past which gives us that sense of 
continuity, of: the -value of common life, in combina- 
tion with а sense: of our spiritual requirements and 
our aspirations. "n 


The' ‘artists should in their efforts maintain the 
peculiar “characteristics and heritage of our people 





_ enabling us to enjoy all that is best in modern pro- 


gress and culture; At; the same time they should 


ur deseribé'whàt has been-done to revive and maintain 
‚ all thesé-.traditional’ manifestations, which keep the 


spirit gay: and healthy—from publie festivals to 
_ gatherings and . displays of all kinds, from musical 
“diversions to folk-dancing. 


‚ CONCERTED ACTION 


Ау artist. “has: to" ‘shun personal differences when 
_ Working in unison with fellow artists. The cone 
-eerted: action. si the. net result of success, and the 
_minutest ‘slip and discord will make a mountain of 
“a mole hil. Every insignificant member of a troupe 


our modern artist is that he Has lost sincerity. Bist 2; ^ > has his or her part assigned, has a role and pattern 


first responsibility 15 the one of presentation which ° 
is only possible by freely giving vent to his creative . 
capacity and by breaking the bondage of slavery and 
conventions. 


CONCENTRATION NEEDED 


Concentration at the time of presenting your art 
is absolutely necessary. I am too much perturbed, if 


I see some strange and-unknown faces on the stage. . 
while I am performing, If I am told by my шеп. 


7 & tê. be enäčted. The slightest goinz astray means a 
,.,eommotion. . The artists, whether the “ballerina,” or 


“the “ballet de corps, id or the composer, conductor, or 
even the musicians, the choreographer, are 
all knit together and stringed in the instrument, 
If one string is out of tune it will cease to -everberate 
into the hearts of millions of spectators. 

At the times of rehearsals and performances 
they should do their assigned duties loyally. They, 
should “obey: the dictates "ithe tconscietice of beauty, 
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TO THE ARTISTS 


courtesy and success. They should be punctual to 
the second and be alert. They should not think 
themselves belonging to heaven-born “creatures, 
superior to the common man. They have got certain 
God-sent privileges. At times when need be they 
should work like labourers to attain success. 


For bringing fame to our motherland, for 


ihe propagation of fine arts, for the spread of  cul- 
ture, for showing your heritage, you must have the 
sense of co-operation and should not depend on 
others. You should be in charge of and look after all 


your instruments and try to help mutually. There. 


13 no cuestion of demand and supply, no question of 


employer and employee, there is only one watch- 7 
word—“success”. You will get the fruit of what you 


sow. Not only that, а great name, prestige, reputa- 
tion and fame of your country are hidden at the back- 
ground of all this, 


ARTIST IS A LEARNER 


The artist should always long to learn, he is 
& student, he is incapable to fathom the vast ocean 
of the knowledge of art. He should not sit down whil- 
ing away wasting his time, he should work, meditate, 
create and never be disappointed. Dejection checks 
‚ the progress of the artist’s career. 


He should know where he stands, he should not’ 


blow his own trumpet and sound like empty ves- 
sels. His depths can be measured and are 
measured unawares. Bragging about possessing iittle 
knowledge is a elear evidence of throwing mud and 
hoodwinking. An. impartial and liberal view devoid 
of dogmas and a yearning to perform with heart 
and soul in a strict discipline and correct system are 
the pillar of success. 


Every artist should be given a proper chance. the 
prima donna should not try to check the growth of a 
promising artist for fear of being excelled. One who 
has talents ie sure to shine whatever may come in his 
way. 


FEMALE ARTISTS 


Coquettish looks of the 
where, either in our land or abroad, do not shower 
praises on them. They have to be docile, reservedly 
polite, modest and dress up in the most ordinary and 
simple fashion. These minor elements mean а lot 
in the long run. When Indian girl artists go abroad, 
most of them being influenced by the Western gla- 
mour for the first time in their lives try to imitate 
the Western actresses and to adopt the mode of 
their toiletting, The result is that they lose their 
modesty for which our country is famous. There: are 
temptations in the West and if our girl dancers are 
influenced by them, they are doomed. 1 -ave found 
in several cases that the innocént lady artists of 
our country have been ruined. After a successful 
performance naturally a few admirers come forward 
and invite them to attend some parties. But these 
artists should be very *autious before accepting them. 
It is not that there is danger in the parties but un- 
doubtedly there is danger in the behaviour of our 
artists. 


Above all there should be co-operation, fellow 
feeling, mutual understanding and a sense of sucvour, 
devoid of personal gains, among the artists belonging 
to a group, because Beauty grows in the garden of 
Peace, 


' on the spct to decide. how to 


'started following the blood trail. 


actually . 


female artists every- | 
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MURDEROUS BIPED 


` (Continued. From, Page 76) 


to, the Spot in the clearing-where we had last seen 
our wounded. and limping mother disappear. Не 
showed them the pool of blood which had diipped 
from her. wound. They held a hurried conference 
follow up the blood 
trail and after a great deal of making of faces and 


violent nodding.of heads they.seemed to come. to a 


final decision. Our man and his friends . formed г, 
single file and holding their. guns in readiness. they 
By this time all 
the beaters had 'enllected in the clearing and awaited 
the result of the search. Т had not the vaguest of 
idea as to the condition of my mother, except that 
she was pretty badly injured. We had still a faint 
hope that she would make a charge on the searchers 
in the denser cover if she. had even an ounce of. 
blood left in her veins. 

It was quite an exciting moment when after a 
lot of ‘manoeuvring our man ventured to enter the 
thick- grove. of karaundha- bushes . followed by his 
armed. and nervous satellites.. They had hardly 


-disappeared in the dense undergrowth when we heard 


their sharp ‘and triumphant exclamation. In a 


‘moment, the waiting mob dashed into that dircction 


and presently the whole jungle shook with .a thun- 
derous and joyous uproar. We instantaneously knew 
what this indicated, but we had already reached а 
mental stage where. one's feeling completely ceases 
to function to enable him to endure the ghastliest 
of tortures. So, when shortly afterwards they car- 
ried the lifeless and limp body of our dead mother 
and dropped her on to the clearing we could stand 
the terrible sight fully conscious that we had ost 
her for ever. 


THE CHALLENGE 


Perhaps it would be boring if I described in 
details how in their orgy of madness they danced 
around the dead body of our mother, or how the 
assassin was given a king's honour by his friends 
and admirers. In short they all seemed totally oif 
their heads and indulged in a mass hysteria which 
is simply beyond expression. After each and cvery 
one had overdone his part in that revelry they 
realised that very little of daylight was left and 
they had quite a distance to go. A big stump was 
cut hurriedly from a tree and the carcass wus tied 
up to it by the hind and fore quarters. Carrying 
the body dangling by the pole, hoisted ол the 
shoulders of a couple of men, the whole crowd set 
out for their destination in a big and ceremonious 
procession. 


We kept to our faithful cover long after the 

men had eleared out of the forest, Until ii was 
sufficiently dark we did not venture to come out 
апа sneak away to our abode in the plateau of ihe 
hill, 
. Sinte. this narrative is пої an autobiography 
but a matter of fact record of a tragic event, I 
would leave you here with your own imagination 
to: visualise the terrible lot of two orphans of the 
jungle and the hazards they had to face at every 
Step to keep up their existence till they were suf- 
ficiently grown up to take care of themselves, 

At the fag end of this tale I throw my challenge 
to the assassin of our loving mother and I Шу 
hope he will accept it with the same bold spirit 
with which it is being offered. I do not know if 


` that day will ever come when I will meet him face 


to face to settle the account. but I will cherish the 
hope of avenging the brutal muider of our mother 
as long as I live. | 
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М an inside analysis of the Scottish 

character, Cronin in his ‘Adveniures [m Two 
Worlds stoutly resists the aspersion too often raade 
that the average Scot is a cold,  phlegmatic and 
unfeeling individual. He owns that the Scots are in 
many ways a singular people. Inhabiting a small, 
impoverished country, ridged by bleak mountains and 
ringed by rocky coasts against which the rough seas 
sweep and surge, they are admittedly hardy, frugal, 
resolute and addicted to their own “usquebaugh’’. 
They have sentiments but do never demonstrate. It 
is their frugal habits and thrifty nature which have 
been the subject of many an international pleasantry. 
The Scotsmen have never challenged these stories nor 
grudged the world to have a hearty laugh at their 
expense. They can make a joke and take it also! 
Indeed, they can laugh at their own weaknesses, 
which, probably, is the best kind of humour. 


This innocent and malice-free attitude of their 
mind inclines Cronin to suspect that the Scots fabri- 
cate funny stories about themselves for external 
consumption and that one of Scotland's industries is 
the export of stories pertaining to the oddities of 
her sons. “О wad some pow'r the zifiie gie us to see 
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ourse , as others see us," sang Robert Burns. The 
average Scot has undoubtedly this gift in abundance 
and also the robust sense of humour which enables 
him to see through and amuse himself at the three- 
dimensional — grotesque, odd and parsimonious — 
picture that is often painted of him, 


THE UNSPEAKABLE SCOT 


In his delightful book The Scots, which is in 
striking contrast {о Crosland’s The Unspeakable 
Scot (Crosland hated everything of Scotland save 


° the Scotch Whiskey), -Moray McLaren has dwelt at 


length on many phases of Scottish life and character 
and makes an interesting reference to what goes 
under the brand of Scotch Jokes in the world. He 
draws а line between the Lowlander and the High- 


.lander and says that it is the former rather than 


{һе latter, who has been the subject of innumerable 
pleasantries. He is usually supposed to be both tight 
in money matters and incapable of seeing а joke. 
This is too general a verdict to swallow. Throughout 
her existence Scotland has been a poor country; and 
poverty has fallen particularly harshly on the Low- 
lander. He is, therefore, painfully conscious of the 
value of the small pieces of money. But sometimes 
he gives himself to extravagances which cannot be 
explained. So it is said that the Lowland Scot is: 
"generous and, on occasions, abandoned in big things 
but comically careful in small matters.” This incon- 
sistency in his nature, perhaps, inspired one to define 


the Scotchman as “a person whose thrift teaches 


him to take long steps to save shoe leather, but whose 
caution advises him to take short steps to avoid rip- 
ping his pants.” 


' QUICK REPLY TO GLADSTONE 


The sense of humour is not the close preserve of 


. the higher stratum of the Scottish life. It permeates 


all through. The naive humour of the simple rural 
folk has not unoften thrown тапу а seasoned 
politician off their guard. The late John Buchan, 
later Lord Tweedsmuir, recounted in his famous 
autobiography — Memory Hold-The-Door — a few 
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stories of the “shrewd kindly wisdom" in the coun- 
tryside. Gladstone, recalled Lord Tweedsmuir, once 
paid a visit to the Tweedside country and in the 
afternoon went out for a walk and came to a gate 
which gave upon the glen. It was làte in November, 
a snowstorm was threatening and the sheep were 
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drawing out from the barn-side to the Багег hill 
where drifts «could not Ше. An old shepherd was 
leaning on ‘the gate, and to him Gladstone spoke in his 
high manner. “Are’nt the sheep the most foolish of 
all animals? Here is a storm pending, and instead 
of remaining in shelter. they are courting the fury 


of the blast, If I were a sheep I should have remained 
in the hollows.” To which the shepherd, little knowing 
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who he was speaking to, replied: “Sir, if ye were a 
Sheep ye'd have mair sense." 


LORD TWEEDSMUIR'S EXPERIENCE 


An election campaign in the remote Ettrickhead 
provoked а country fellow to ask questions which 
revealed not only the wit but also his high intelli- 
gence. Lord Tweedsmulr was the candidate and the 
speaker was defending Lloyd George's Insurance Act, 
which had just been introduced, on the ground that 
it was a practical application of the Sermon On The 
Mount. A long-legged shepherd rose to question him. 


“Ye believe in the Bible, sir?” 
“With all my heart.” 


“And ye consider that this Insurance Act is in 
keepin’ with the Bible?” , 


«І do.” 


“15 it true that under the Act there’s maternity 
benefit, and that a woman gets the benefit. whether 
she's married or no?" E 

"That is right." 


“Dye approve of that?" 

“With al my heart." 

“Well, sir, how d'ye explain this? The Bible says 
the wages of sin is death and the Act says thirty 
shillin's," 


Yet, in another election speech the candidate was 
trying his level best to impress on his constituency 
that he was the right sort of man to represent their 
interests in the Parliament. From amongst the crowd 
an unassuming Highlander got up and said: “Weve 
gotten the richt sort of candidate in you this time, 
Sir. Your predecessor was an awfu' nice man, but he 
was far ower much of à gentleman and faw  ower 
honest." 


ROSEBURY SPARED NONE 


These are instances of effortless and well-meaning 
humour for the sake of humour. There 13 no malice 
about them. But a Scot can also be the master of 
caustic humour. Few could excel Lord Rosebury on 
this score. During the War, the Ministry of Munitions 
had commandeered one of his Scottish farms, and 
had erected buildings on it, in order to fit it for its 
contemplated use as an air station. The ‘plan, like 
many others of the time, did not mature; and in 
November, 1919, the land was advertised for sale, 
“with or without the aerodrome.” The announcement 
filled Lord Rosebury with wrath and he wrote: “I 
cannot help being surprised at this becausé I am 
under the impression that the land belongs to me 
and not to the Ministry.” The Department concerned 
explained the position saying: “The Government was 
in a position equivalent to having an option on the 
land, which it might be desirable or not to exercise. 
and the only means of ascertaining for certain whe- 
ther it would be prudent to purchase was to advertise 
the property for sale." The former Prime Minister was 
not prepared to swallow the explanation and Jemur- 
red, “Would it console me," he asked back, “if I “ound 
that my watch had been sold or pawned, to be 
answered by the pick-pocket that this was only done 
to ascertain its value?” 


“WE SPELL MANNERS WITH TWO N'S" 


Brilliant but eccentric Scottish lawyer John 
Clark, later Lord Eldin, was another master of 
devastating wit. Once he was pleading in an appeal 
case in the House of Lords that his client nad his 
prescriptive right to a mill stream because “the water 


(Continued On Page 1063 
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Dear old "Sóshl" s опе of those shadowy figures of the days 
that ore no more. Ancient readers: will: remember him. 1 
have dug him up from the Past with the hope that the 
ancients’. sons and grandsons will find pleasure in meeting 
him. E 

This time it is set to: Music: ‘The composition can be sung or 
‘played according to the readers’ capacity to sing or buy а 
piano, And, ‘of course, with. neighbours ogreeing. Plar- 
-form ‘rights are, however, strictly reserved. _ 

The tune.ts the same as that .of the "refrain" of Sir Edward 
Elgar's famous suite "Ti-tumpty-tum" played by the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra and going thus: 

“Ti-tumpty-tum  ti-tumpty-tum de dum.de dum de dum ..... . 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la-ia-la picketty pom ti РОМ.............., 


Spasm One 
P a PRELUDE : 
Come, dream with те... . Lsee a crowd 
. . . Of kids of various sizes, : 
Kids of fifty, — grinning, proud, 
Carrying away their prizes. 


They earned them well, — the knowing boys, 
They had their means and ways, 

“Rai This", “Rai That", — all printed toys 

Of Prin-de-pen-dence Days. ГУР 2 


Some men there were born to be 

Rai Bahadoors : some earned it well? - 
But ‘others, like our S.B.C. 

Had a different story to tell. 


Man.and boy, in old Cossipore, 
At the firm where guns were made, 
For forty‘ years, at files galore 
He slaved and swore, —. but stayed. 


In the roaring "shop", where men were men, 
| They had their fights and fun, 

But Soshi, cold in his musty ‘den, 

Had never seen a gun. 


A hero-in-óffice, — there wasn’t one such 
As our Soshi Chucker-butty, 
At home, in the grip of his dear old Dutch, 


He was common-or-garden putty. Ж 
(Or if you like, “mutty”.) ` 


Sober bosses from the British Isles 
Who liked their work well done, 
Were glad to have his flawless files 
And let "old Soshi" alone. 


. 


And then they mailed а sprightlier type, — 
—- The Champion 'Varsity Wag, 

He looked at Sosht and found him ripe 
For one almighty rag. 


. * *S-a-shame, Soshi :. That. you should slaving be 


For Heaven knows how тату years; 
And have not а day's decent spree, 


. 'Twould drive а Job to tears: 


“So next Yuletide we'd a-shooting go, . 


To your dear old Sunderbun, 
РИ try that rifle of mine, you know, 
And you shall choose your gun. 


“And full of beans and bursting bags . 


` “When we come back from our tour, 


РЦ have you, fledged, with flowers and flags, 
One ‘pucca Rai-Ba-ha-door.” . 


Soshi heard, and could only blink © 

At the vandal in his shrine, : 

His eyes. were glazed, he could not think, 
He found respiration tryin’. 


“Pardon, Sir", he croaked at last, 

“For telling you, if: Іар... zn 
You have gone for me: a little, too: fast, 
You know not what yOw:say: ^ -ù 


“Of Sunderbun you speak in jest, 
And wink at dangers divers, 

D’you know the place is one Big Nest 
Of ‘Royal Bengal Tigers: 2???” - 


“What-Ho, Soshi, you priceless nag, 

That’s exactly why we should be going, 
So pack up your worries in the old kit bag, 
And let's have no baliy-hooing.” 


"I RESIGN!", said Soshi, “I do NOT want 
To be an В.В. any day", 

And folding files, — the Arab stunt, 
Stole silently away, 


x = 
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At home, alas, the doleful tele 
.Found no friendly ears, 

For Soshi’s wife was a LARGE . female 
‘Who knew not foolish fears. 


She had loftier. aims than poor Soshi 
And dreams of swank and shine, 

He might not care but she meant. to be 
A real Rai Baha-doo-rine, : 


She gave him tongue, — *twas strong а and hot, 
Till his own began to hang, 

And back to his files Soshi shot 

Like a blooming boom-e-rangl 


Не told his Chief, he'd changed his-mind, : 
He was going to get а gun, . 

And the boss’s joy was unconfined, 

Thus ends our Spasm One. 





Spasm Two 
INTERMEZZO. 


The gun was got, but Soshi found 

The first snag was the позе, . 

His ear-drums gave with the cracking sound, 
It was hard to. keep one’s poise. 


In vain aia Sahi kick and grow? . 
And strike rebellious poses; : 
Не ‘had’ to take, his medicine foul 
‘In graduated, doses’. 


The gun was clamped to a turret rail - 
And a cord was tied to the trigger, 

The other.end of this ten-yard Тай | 
Was looped round Soshi's figure. 


To make him:load the mistress tried, 
But failed despite all goading, 

So standing ly the, musket’s side, 
Herself she did the loading. 


And Soshi shook in shimmering awe | 
At the end of the “safety” cord, 
Waiting jor his brazen. squaw 

To spill the dreadful word. ; 





"JERK!".She barked, and Soshi jerked, 
The gun spat out its thunder, 

When Soshi woke, he found she larked 
For another clap, — confound heri. 
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But shortened daily, — inch by inch, 

At last the cord was gone, 

And. Soshi saw he did not flinch 

To load and pull on his own, ў *. 


The mora went round like woodfire wild. 
And neighbours did lament 

That the lamb amok was far too mild 
Fo Soshi shooting bent. 


"Twas not that a single soul was touched 
Or animal maimed, 

For. the jolly old gunman never watched 
The target which he aiméd. 


Street dogs knew, — and never stirred 


"Fixed with Sosht’s gun, 


But when he aimed at а roosting bird, 
The mongrels took to a run. i 


And ihen ihe wicked lods did stage 

А cruel, insulting test, ў 
They brought а vagrant cur т а саде, 
And asked him do his best. 


Soshi growled, — but teased and pressed, 
His bombardment began . . . 

At the twentieth shot, the bothered beast 
Broke through bars and — Tü-ü-Q-n, 





Thus days spun into umpteen weeks, 

Yet all that Soshi bagged 

Were trees, and walls, and piled-up ricks, 
His heart grew sick and sagged. 


And then Dame Fate did crown his quest, 
And, prowling, — Soshi found 

A brace of drowsy doves at rest 

On a palm-top by a pond. | 


Bang! Bang! Both the barrels blazed. 
Two birds lay, doubtless, dead : 

But not doves: a pair of swans that lazed 
On the placid water-bed, 


The “hag” was lugged to the boss’s den 
And the tiger-hunt re-hinted,' 
The wag had forgotten his joke by ther, 


. He had never-really meant it. 


He made one effort to laugh it off. 
But Soshi fought him through, 
Till the hunt was made опе ‘pucca’ job: 


Thus ends our — Spasm Two, 


Ы 
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Spasm Three 
FINALE. 


The trail was long, and rough the route, 
By lonely jungle and ‘jheel, ` 

As rocked and pitched and rolled the brute | 
То the mahout’s адар! and ‘Moyeel’! 


On a ‘howdah’: aloft besides his Chief 
Was Soshi’s stately perch, 

In vain his tum-tum sought relief 
From the elephant’s emetic lurch, 


The hour was noon, the woodlands still, 
. They were miles away from the machan, 
Where beaters toiled io stage the “ill”, 
The shoot was due at dawn. 
l 


Ii was a lazy, sylvan scene, 

And supine the Chief rested, 

The rifle lay somewhere unseen, 
The time hadn’t come to test it. 


Al Nature dozed, — but not long, 

The ears did suddenly sense 

A motement in the distant grass 
Wher? the. growth was tall- and dense. 





A rustle! — but it woke up-His Nibs 
- And made him sit up alert, | 

Не gave:q dig to Soshi’s ribs `, 

And whispered; “WHAT’S ‘THAT! 1” 


Soshi SAW! — let truth be.told, 
He did not funk or flinch; 

He simply . gripped his Boss to ‘fold 
In а Holmes-Moriarty clinch, 


No spook or shadow Soshi spied 
Which made him tighter cling, 

It was the genuine “goods” alright, 
His Striped Majesty, — the King! 


In vain the victim fought the claws 
That closed on him like clam, 

For the ancient Queensberry lq 
Sosht did not give a damn, - 
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“Twas then the elephant took а hand 


In this Gilbertian show, 
The tiger he could face and stand, 
But тої this frightful row. 


‘So even as the wrestlers swayed and fought 
` And livelier grew the “turn”, 


He .gave one protesting snort 


‘And took a dip astern, 


Thus. Sosh dropped, — not alone, ye ken, 
It was not Soshi’s way, 

With him he carried his boss — and then 
The band began to play. 





There crashed a blast of terrific chords . 


Upon ihe drowsy air, 
It smashed to dust all past records 


‘In flourish and fanfare, 


Bugles,.— trumpets, — cats and cans, 
Scotch reels that made you bristle, 
Mixed to make the rich ‘melange’ 
With a dash of the penny whistle. 


It was по тете tigers troll, 

This fearsome spurt of Sound: 

It was only Soshi’s One Grand Grow 
As he dropped upon the ground . . . 


The tiger froze im his silent track, 
The sound had goné to his head, 
He did not want another whack, 
He took one. turn and — fied. 


. One voice alone. now filled the space; 


But poor Soshi.was past hearing, — 


Twas the Boss seeking grim. solace 


In some choice Oxford swearing.. 


. VENVOL 


Here ends this Homeric Odyssey. 
— But wait one second more, 
Withal the swearing, — 5.В.С. 


Got his “Rai Ba-ha-door,” 
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SCOTLAND'S BEST EXPORTS 


(Continued From Page 102) 


had run that way for forty years." 'The Lord Chan- 
cellor, much amused at the Seottish pronunciation, 
asked him in a jesty tone: "Mr, Clark, do you spell 
water with two t's in Scotland." Without a moment's 
pause, Clark replied: “No, my Lord, in Scotland we 
don't spell water with two t's but we do spell man- 
ners with two ns.” -- 

The Scottish humour is generally born ‘of, "end 
thrives, on, the emphasis on the oddity, grotesque and 
under-or-over statements of the facts of everyday 
life. A remarkable instance was given by ex-Presi- 
dent Taft of U.S.A. in an after-dinner speech which 
has been recorded in Beverley Nichols’ Twenty Five. 


“A Scotchman,” said the ex-President, “went out one' 


cold day on the links, did the whole eighteen holes, 
tramped back. and at the end ` оѓ. іё all gave his 


caddy three-pence. The caddy looked at the man and | 


said: ‘D’ye ken І can tell yer fortune by these :hree 
pennies? The man shook his head and the caddy 
looked at the first penny. 
‘The .fir-r-rst penny," he said, "tells me that 
you're a Seotsman, Eh. 
“Yes. n . 
“The second tells me that you re a bachelor.” 


“Ves, » 


“Апа the thir-rd tells ше. Td Sel и was, | 


а bachelor too." 


BIGGEST EXPORTER OF JOKES 


It is often said that Sir Harry. Lauder, himself 
an ardent Scot, was the biggest exporter of Sccttish’ 
jokes and humour many of which owed their parentage 
to him. William Fyffe, another great Scottish come- 
dian who has also passed away, used to say inat 
some one was а bit surprised to see Aberdeenians 
figuring prcminently in the lists of КАЕ decorations 
for gallantry. "But why fliers from Aberdeen did 
зо well in the air? 


"Because," said Sir Harry, "they know there's a 
silver lining above the clouds." 


There is another story which Harry Lauder used 
to tell often in his round-the-world tours. The theme 
is the alleged Scottish parsimony. There was a funeral 

-in Glasow and a well-dresged stranger took a seat in 
one of the morning coaches. Tbe other three occu- 
pants of the carriage, who could not identify him, 
were curious to know who the fellow passenger was. 


"Yel be a brither о’ the corp?” one of them used. 
“No, I'm no brither o' the corp." 

“Weel, уе’ be his cousin?” 

"No, Im no his cousin." 


“At ony rate ye'll be a frlen'o' the corp?” - 

“No, I'm no’ that either. Ye see, I’ve по’ been very 
weel mysel’, and my doctor has ordered me car- 
riage exercise, so I. thought this would be Ше 
cheapest way to tak’ lt.” 


DR. JOHNSON'S DISCOMFITURE 


If the Scots are brimful of wit and humour, they 
excel in repartees also, 16 15 well known that Dr. 
Johnson had a life-long antipathy for the Scotch and 
spared no opportunity to have a hit on them. At 
a dinner one day, during his famous tour in Scotland, 
his hostess asked him how he liked the Scottish 
hotch-potch. “It’s very good for hogs,” burst out ihe 
burly doctor. “Then, Doctor, let me help you a little 


te 


more,” urged with a bland smile the soft-spoken: but 
quick-witted hostess. Indeed, that killed Dr. Johnson 
for the night. 


The Whistler- Mackenzie exchange will for er 
remain a classic instance of a duel of wits. One-day 
Whistlér, the famous artist, sent an urgent message 
to Sir Morell Mackenzie, eminent ‘throat specialist, 
asking him to call at once. The specialist hurried to 
the artist, anxious to diagnose his complaint. He was 


‘chagrined to find that Whistler had called him to 


examine his sick dog. However, he 
pocketed the fee and drove away. 


Next day Sir Morell sent urgently for Whistler 
asking him to call immediately, When the artist 
arrived in haste, the eminent physician said in a 
brisk, business-like voice: “How do you do, Mr. 


said nothing, 


-Whistler? I’m glad you have come. I wanted to see 


you having my door painted.” 
MOST CHARACTERISTIC SCOTTISH WIT 


With one more story from real life this tale of 
Scottish humour would end. This is aout Professor 
John Stauart Blackie known to the Set ish pengle eil 
over the world simply as Blackie. He was опе of 
the most characteristic Scottish wits ever born. 
“Professor Blackie will meet his classes оп. Tuesday,” 
he wrote on the Bulletin Board. 


А waggish student, knowing the Professors iu- 
clination to cast an all too apprehensive eye on the 
“gals,” crossed out'the C in “Classes,” - making it 
read “will met his lasses,” 


Blackie was not the man to be outwitted. Seeing 
the Bulletin Board surrounded by laughing students 
a short time later, he stepped up, crossed out the 
‘L’ in lasses making the announcement read: Professor 
Blackie will meet his asses." 

These intsances represent only э few flashes of 
the Scottish humour, gathered from the various strata 


of the Scottish Ше. No one will deny the Scot the cre- 
dit of having a sense of humour. But his humour has 


. its own pecullarities both in its delivery and reception. 


None: has analysed it more critically than Moray 
McLaren, an ardent Scot himself, who loves the 
Scots as dearly as Robert Burns, but knows their 
failings too. There is no need, he says, to defend the 
Scottish sense of humour against the English 
conception of the ‘funny’!; it is simply of a different 
brand. The Scot does not demand the sudden guffaw 
of satisfaction from his audience; he prefers to 
watch the effect of his art slowly and warmly grow- 
ing and glowing amongst those who listen to him in 
the form of delayed chuckles, smiles or sometimes 
mere expressionless movements of the body. It is (hus 
also that he prefers to receive his humour. He likes to 
take it, as McLaren aptly puts it, on the tongue of 
his mind, and roll it round the mouth of his imagina- 
tion, to savour it in fact rather than to swallow 
it noisily. 

That, indeed, is the spirit of the Scottish humour. 


That is why Scotland nas always a favourable 
balance in her export trade in humour. . . 
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Даи 10 p.m. Turn in for the night, А three- 

day holiday begins from ‘to-morrow. We have 
fixed up a very pleasant excursion. The thought of 
it throws me up into an extraordinarily cheerful 
frame of mind. It's going to be a time of rosés anc 
raptures! I stretch myself into a state of sweet re- 
laxation, and beam at the circumambient darkness. 
The stupor of a deep dreamless slumber slowly steals 
over me, 


Wednesday. 6 a.m. I open my eyés. A cry of an- 
guish escapes me. Some wicked monster seems to be 
driving spikes through my right thigh. I make seve- 
ral Ineffective attempts to get out of bed. Realize the 
unhappy situation at last. My old enemy, the muscu- 
lar cramp, has caught my right thigh. No sort of 
locomotion “is possible. Excruciating pain. What a 
time the beastly cramp has seized on! О for those 
roses and raptures! Е 


7 am. Tea in bed. Beverage tastes like the soul' 


of à war-monger. Fails to flood the frame with vita 
‘and vigour. Lawfully wedded wife very cross. She 
says she had set her heart on that excursion, and now 
I have gone and got this blasted cramp. I hit back 
by emphatically proclaiming that I never sent out 
an invitation to the cramp. She refuses to see eye to 
eye with me, and very nearly charges me with malin- 
gering and occupying the bed on false pretences with 
the express purposes of ruining her excursion. Re- 
quest her to be so good as to explain to me whether 
she considers a blighted excursion to be of greater 
importance than my physical well-being. She breaks 
into teat's. Ask her to switch off the water-works, and 
get the hot water bag ready for me to foment іле 
affected territcry of my anatomy. She streaks off in 
a huge huff. Women! . 
8 алп. A good hour gone, and no bag. Shout the 
.lady in. She blows in like a storm in human form, 
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т demand the bag. She declares she is unable to locate 
it. I am greatly annoyed. I ask her whether the bag 
grew wings and flew away into the Almighty’s blue. 
She says she had carefully put 16 away in our сот- 
mon cup-board months 
ago, but now it Б 
there, nor anywhere 

else.. I look daggers ых 
at her. She repeats + a 
her very own  Sob- 
stuff. I calm down a 


little, and instruct 
her to borrow from 


My old enemy, the muscular cramp, has 
caught my right thigh. No sort of 
locomotion is possible, Haucruciating pain, 
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Very grave disaster. The first go of the bag 
did not seem to do me muck -доойг T had à Refill. 
of boiling water. I put the bag on “the flannel- 
covered thigh. It selected just -that moment to 
burst and scald the entire thigh most abominably. 


‘neighbour Y his bag. She does not like the idea. 
She is reluctant to go out on the -borrowing 
job, and suggests that I should buy а new 
~ bag. I-.stoutly- refuse to incur the. expense, and 
gently but firmly request her to stop jawing and show 
me some nifty foot-work, Neighbour Y is the World 
“Borrowing Champion. He can.borrow anything from 
anyone at апу time, and does, He never felt shy of 
borrowing things from me. Why shouldn't ‘we bor- 
row things from him? Wife stamps out in а ‘huff, She 
“returns with the. bag in a short while. Сой, what a 
bag! A more’ decrepit ‘article I have not seen: Neigh- 
bour Y must be a pretty God-forsaken: sort of skin- 
flint to house, a disgrace like this. | 


9 алп. I could never have believed, that a. mere 
hot water bag could cause such awful trouble. The 
cork was jammed and would not turn. Wife gave. up 
effort. I put a pen-knife blade through its loop, and 
gave a hefty twist. The blade snapped as if it was 
made of glass. I went berserk with rage, and asked 
wife to hand me something. stronger than a pen- 
knife. She fished out an iron rod from somewhere, 
and gave it to me. I ran the rod through the loop, and 
dealt it a vicious turn. Half the loop came off, and 


then the cork turned. What will neighbour Y say? 


Well we'll palm off the damaged bag by night. A bit 
crooked; but then itis hard to act straight in a 
crooked world. Meanwhile, I am reasonably comfor- 


table. The heat of the water which I feel through & . 


flannel piece is benign. Even muscular cramp has 
something to recommend itself. Somewhere Rupert 
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Brooke sings of ‘the benison of hot water.’ Well, Tam 
enjoying this benison. Е. 

11 али. Disaster. Very. grave disaster. The first 
go of the bag did not seem to do me much good. І 
had a refill of boiling water, I put the bag on the- 
flannel-covered thigh. It selected just that moment 


-to burst and scald the entire thigh most abominably. 


Doctor had to be called in. I am now lying down with 
a thick application of ointment. The cramp is lost 
sight of in the maddening agony of the burn. Direct 
spates of whaling language at neighbour У. Hold that 
miserly old geezer responsible for the mishap. Wife 
is exasperatingly acrimonious. She says now we'll 
have to return to У a brand-new bag for his wretch- 
ed bit of old rubber, and why didn’t I get a new one 
for myself right in the beginning. Tell her with some 
acerbity that I am no God, and did not know what 
was coming, and what’s the good of pestering a man 
who’s got a burn on top of a cramp with words. That 
effectually silences the woman. 


vex 


-3 p.m. Am running a temperature. Neighbour У 


' sends an urgent. summons for his bag. The preter- 
„natural ass is in for.a spell of his old rheumatism. I 


am glad to hear this. I pray to the Almighty. to im- 
crease the Intensity and duration of the old. buster's 
ailment But the pag part of the affair does me in. 
I have no alternative but to send for a new bag. 
Dispatch boy to the nearest druggist for the article. 
What a cross to bear! ME | 


3.30 p.m. Brand-new bag.worth Rs. 9|15 sent to 
neighbour Y. An explanatory note, too. "The septic 
thug has accepted the new bag quietly. My faith in 
the essential decency and dignity of humanity is 


-shattered. May the new bag burst and’ scald the 


greedy viper as his old one did! 


5 p.m. Great Scott! What a thing to happen! I 
idly picked up the split bag lying on the table near- 
by, and what was the first thing І saw? My own ini- 
tials on the ruptured side! Faint, but my very own! 


‘I now distinctly recall having searched out this bag 


—mine!—from our common сир-роага and given it 
to someone from neighbour Y the last time that un- 


Speakable rogue had an attack of rheumatism! 
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By BIRENDRA KISHORE ROY CHOUDHURY 


NDIAN CLASSICAL MUSIC has all along been 
based on some fundamental theories 2f notes. 
With all the changes of time and the historical 
developments of its raga-structures those fundamen- 
tals are still in vogue upto the modern times. Of 


course, there are forms of simpler folk-songs in' 


which subtle varieties and differences of notes are 
over-looked by the commoners but to the irained 
ears these subtleties are inescapable even in the 
ordinary village-songs. Some scholars say that the 
classical has emerged out of the folk-culture. There 
is much truth in this assertion : The classical is 
the fruition of what is natural in mankind, and ir 
every department of culture we may trace the origin 
of the classical in the primitive forms which are 
automatic and semi-conscious expressions of people’s 
thoughts and sentiments 

We all know that Indian music represents & 
‘modal’ system of note-forms. These modal forms 
‘came into eminence from the deshi or ragionai 
development of musical sound-combinations as well 
as the marga or eternal laws of universal sounds. 
The eternal is never without the temporal ones and 
so the marga system had to form its conclusions 
from the observation of manifestations of all subtie 
and gross sound-forms of the Nature and mankind 


ORIGIN OF OCTAVE 


Some shastras trace the origin of the Octave 
from the natural voices of various animals. But 
this view being rather a superficial one, the gram- 
marians and tantrikas have gone deeper into the 
secrets of manifestations of sound by the divisions 
which constitute sapta swara. There are not only 
the variations .of pitches according to the gross 
vibrations of sound-generating media; but they are 
symbolical of the seven principles of creation, or 
the seven planes of existence: Physical bhu). 
Vital (bhuba). Mental (sawar), Gnostic (mahas), 
Blissful (jana), Powerful (tapas) and Self-existent 
(satya). There are usages of the number "seven". 
in all manifestations of nature, such as seven colours. 
Seven days. seven seas, seven streams and others. 

Seven notes are also the natural divisions oi 
sounds in accordance with the causal, subtle and 

oss laws of nature. Out of seven comes the next 
Enportant number twelve. We thus get. the seven 
suddha swaras and the twelve main swaras including 


the.five^vikritas. > Тпе science also by its theories ' 
of vibrations cannot- fail to mark the distinctive 
features of vibratory pitches in the divisions of 
seven and twelve sound-forms or notes, Occult 
science shows the hidden conception of numbers 
from.one to three, three. to seven, and from seven 
to twelve. Twelve months. twelve hours. twelve 
notes etc. are admitted by the science which cannot 
deny the eternal values of these numbers in the 
various spheres of manifestations of the cosmos and 
the human nature. 


VALUE OF TRADITION 


The famous philosopher and scholar Sri Alain 
Danielou (Shiva Saran) has said in his Introduction 
to the Study of Musical Seales: “Modern civilisa- 
tion has tended to reject the ways of thinking and 
the scientific conception which were the foundations 
from which it arose ...... the traditional knowledge 
which had been the basis of this development” 
Though there is truth in this statement, we are 
expecting an opening in the sphere of diehard mate- 
rialism towards the forgotten light which alone can 
ensure the progress of civilisation. 


Yet it is an undeniable fact that, in the case 


‘of music, “a few technical and mostly arbitrary 
-data govern the relations of sounds and chords” in 


the western music as it is. In Indian musie, which 
is modal, the position of the tonie note is an all- 
important one; the octave is constituted by the 
series of harmonie notes which follow the tonic. 
The modal music never changes the tecnic in its 
melody and structure, 


According, to Sri Danielou, “The mode, being a 
series of sounds having definite relations with 4 
permanent tonic, can truly be said to represent the 
fixed harmonie basis of all melodie music’. The 
tonic which we now call.sg, was known in ancient 
music as the first note of the sa scale, which again 
produced different murchhanas (ascent and descent 
of notes) and subsequently different modal forms 
following those murchhanas. In the sd-gtam scale, 
sa was the tonic note, which determined che values 
of other notes and note-forms of different modes. 
Originally however, (as we find in the Semaveda), 
the scale of the notes nroceeded in a descending 
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way with ma as the main tonic. They were prathama 
ma; .dvitiya—ga; tritiya—re; chaturtha—sa, 
atiswara—ni, prachaya—dha, and krusta—pu. This 
is the primary form of ma-grama, ie., the scale 
proceeding with ma as tonic. 

Afterwards, we find that sa-grama predominates 
the different murchhanas, ma-grama coming next in 


importance. Then there was also the third grama, ' 


called ga-grama in which the main tonic was фа. 
But the murchhanas belonging to ga-grama produced 
some ragas, which were not in vogue. 


In the Sanskrit period we find the prevalence 
of sa and ma gramas, ie. the scales in which the 
main tonie-notes were sa and ma. There were seven 
murchhanas in each of these gramas, ie. ihe as- 
cending and descending scales beginning with each 
of the notes of these gramas, The placings of notes 
in these two gramas were different. Then again 
were the shuddha and vikrita swaras in each of 
these gramas and the murchhanas produced tnere- 
from. Thus, out of these gramas and murchhanas 
many modes were formed to constitute yo many 
basic ragas or grama-ragas. 


MAGIC NUMBERS 7 & 22 


Gradually madhyama grama was abandoned. 
during the later period of classical music and all 
notes were determined in the main structure of >с 
grama with sa as tonic. Twelve shuddha and 


vikrita swaras were there, to determine the varia- 


tions of ‘different modes and ragas, The pitches of 
these notes (Swaras) varied according to the na- 
tural laws of harmonics which follow the laws of 
vibration, There were affinities of the notes of the 
fourth or the fifth in an octave which constituted 
vadi swaras and samvadis, The pitches: and vibra- 
tory intervals were determined by the srutis which 
were the different subtle intervals between the notes. 
Most of the musical treatises, as well as traditional 
usages among the masters of music in the North 
as well as the South accepted the number twenty- 
two as constituting the subtle practical intervals or 
srutis in an octave. The nature of the notes in each 
octave was determined by placing them in any seven 
of these twenty-two positions or srutis. Shuddha 
and vikrita swaras were the different placings of 
the notes in different srutis. 


Sri Danielou has said, “These twenty-two posi- 
tions of the notes, or srutis, are said to be those 
which correspond to definite and distinct expressions 
d hans This division of the octave into twenty-two 
intervals has been considered arbitrary by all mo- 
dern musicologists . . It is, in reality, used in 
every country, and is valid for all music, from the 
point of view of acoustics as well as that of mathe- 
maties or metaphysies and even from the point of 
view of musical expressions ......" Scientifically 
proceeding, in the acoustie division of the octave, 
first comes the twelve half-tones and then, by taking 
into account the intervals formed by minute vibra- 
tory variations, the Pythagorian commas represent- 
ing nearabout fiftythree parts in one octave; but 
this was reduced in the Indian system to twenty- 
two divisions or srutis for practical acoustical as 
well as psychic reasons, 

Mr. Rene Guenon explains in his explanations 
of esoteric truths that the number “twenty-two” is 
related to seven by the ratio 22/7 which is the approxi- 
mate expression of the relation between the circle and 
the diameter, so that the group of these two numbers 
represents the circle which is considered as the most 
perfect shape. . 


PRACTICAL MUSIC 


In practical musie also we find that twenty-two 
$rufis are absolutely necessary to give expression to 


(2) Re to ga, two srutis (Ratika, Roudrij. 
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the Indian ragas properly and апу aivi- 
sion arbitrarily ог artificially made by equal 
intervals are contrary to the spirit of our music. Sri 
Danielou says, “The sruti is not a temperate interval. 
All srutis are not equal but this division suffices to 
allow the classification of all the notes which have 
a distinct significance in the definition of Hindu 
modes (ragas)". In Indian music, too, much accuracy 
in locating the srutis is not required, in giving 
expressions of the modes; it is sufficient if we can 
trace some approximate points for them. 


We have already said that in the developed forms 
of Sanskrit classical (marga-deshi) music, both sa and 
ma gramas were used. 


‚ The srutis of sd-grama swaras were located in the 
following wav:— | 

(1) Sa to re three srutis (Chhandovati, Dauycvati, 
Ranjani). 


(3) Ga to ma, four srutis (Krodha, Vajrika, Prasarini, 
Priti). 
Ksiti, Rakta, 
Sandipani). 
(5) Ра to dha, three srutis (Alapani, Madanti, Rohini) 
(6) Dha to ni, two srutis (Ramya, Ugra). 
(7) Ni to sa, four srutis (Ksovini, Tivra, Kumudvati, 
ў Manda). 


This system of intervals belonged to the shuddha 
scale of Sa gram (resembling our Suddha Karnat 
rag). Besides these seven shuddha notes, Vikritas 
were created by the use of sadharan (with. sharp 
sruti) ga and antara (with sharper sruti) ga as well 
as Kaishiki (sharp) ni and Kakali (sharper) ni, Then 
again, by removing the position of sa (chyuta за), 
in sa-grama and chyuta ma in ma grama another 
vikrita note was produced in each grama. 

In the madhyama grama, the shuddha scale was 


as follows:— 


Ma to pa, three srutis 

Pa to dha, four srutis , 

Dhea to ni, two srutis 

Ni to sa, four srutis 

Sa to re, three srutis 

Re to ga, two srutis 

Ga to ma, four srufis 

By adopting the shuddha and vikrita srutis of 
sa-grama the ragas approximately similar to the 
modern Кай, Bilawal, Kalyan, Khambaj and Ashawari 
Thats could be obtained whereas the madhyama 
grama could easily produce the тадаз Bhairab 
Purabi, Marwa, Bhairabi and Todi Thats. 


After the Sanskrit age, we find both in Hindus- 
thani and Southern Indian Music the adoption of 
за-дтата with scme different sruti values. The 
suddha scale of за-дтата in Hindusthan! music is 
Bilawal that, The other nine scales are formed by the 
adoption of different shuddha and vikrita notes 
constituting the twelve notes. Still the twelve notes 
are not sufficient to explain or demonstrate all the 
ragas of our system. In the Hindusthani classical 
music twenty-two names of the swaras have been 
given according to their different sruti values. They 
are as follows:-— 


Sa, ай komal re, komal re, sikari re, atikomai ga, 
komal ga, sikari ga, sudha ga. tibratara ga, sudha ma, 
tibra ma, tibratara ma, tibratama ma, pa, ati komal 
dha, komal dha, sikari dha, komal mi, sikari ni, sudha 
ni, tibratara ni, tibratama ni. 


(4) Ma to pa, four srutis (Marijani, ` 


These srutis are not mythical but are actually 
used by the eminent classical vocal and instrumental 
artists in exposing and expressing different ragas 
although their putting forth is the result of psyzhie 
feelings and intuitive thoughts rather than mechas 
nical and artificial locations, 
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Fo the ordinary Western art connoigseur or 
virtuoso, the archetypes of Indian art ure 
virtually so many enigmas which make no sense. 
Their significance seems to be obscure and unintelli- 
gible. The reason is that the foreign art critic looks 
at them in the ordinary conventional and academic 
spirit. He does not know that Indian art grew up 
more as a form of spiritual striving than as secular 
dilettantism, And, spiritual striving is something 
which is beyond the canons of art. Unless one realises 
its real meaning, one cannot fully comprehend or 
analyse it. The conventional formulae of Western art 
criticism ss and when applied in the case of Indian 
art, therefore, fall to bring out the inner meaning 
of its spiritual and philosophic foundations. In order 
to understand the motifs of Indian art, one has to 
appreciate their underlying spirit. It is only when the 
spirit is ignored or misunderstood that tbe motifs lose 
their real interest. 


The average archetype of Western art indicates 
the artists own personal reactions to his environ- 
ment. It may also represent the artists personal 
feelings and emotions, or his mood and outlook. In 
other words, the Western art motif stands for indivi- 
dual moods and sentiments, But, this is not the case 
with Indian art. In India where art was a mode of 
wership or “sadhana”, motifs grew up as pointers, 
not of personal feelings, but of weil-understood ideas 
taken from some particular sehool of philosophy. 1f 
the essential concepts of that particular philosophy 
are not fully known, the motifs wil appear strange 
апа inexplicable. To know an Indian art motif, one 
has to analyse its:inner philosophy No archetype can 
be understood, unless the way of thinking from 
which it is derived is taken into consideration. 


BASIS OF INDIAN ART MOTIF 


It is а special feature of Indian art that Ше. 


arehetypes are not only philosophieal, but moral in 
their implication. These stand for concepts which are 
always impersonal and universal Moral and social 
yalues chiefly determine the content of the various 
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By Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJI 
M.A., PhD., D.Litt, University of Lucknow. 


types of motifs. Their basis is metaphysical and 
ethical. If there was humanism in Indian art, that 
humanism could never transcend the essential spiri- 
tuality of the artistic creation. : 


Because of the strange blending of the spiritual 
and the materia], the motifs of Indlan art are some- 
times misunderstood. The fact 15 that even when 
these motifs represent grossness of feeling they 
reflect an idealism which is at once universa] in 
its appeal and spiritual in its make-up. Take, for 
instance, such а well-known motif as the Netaraja, 
Outwardly, it indicates the crowning bliss of bodily 
motion, but, in fact, № stands for the unique synthesis 
of the three cosmic forces of creation, preservation 
and destruction, Even, the outwardly gross mcttfs of 
Radha-Krishna and Siva-Parvati are in reality а 
fine symbolism for the supreme spirituality which is 
characteristic of Indian art. Each is an 
expression of the mystic idea of Purusha and Prakriti. 


The archetypes of Indian art, therefore, mean the 
eternal duality of creation and destruction, rest 
and movement, “Being” and “Becoming”. Hach 
archetype is the visible expression of man's reaction 
to the deep mysteries of life and the universe. The 
anthropomorphic or theomorphic motifs such as the 
Yakshas, Nagas and Kinnaras, or Ganesa, Nara-Simha 
and Daksha-Prajapati arose out of the metphysical 
concepts of the supernatural or philosophic elements 
in the Universe. The ebb and flow of life and creation 
were represented in anthropomorphic patterns which 
in spite of their crude or even unseemly externals are 
an objectification’ of man’s spiritual urges, 


The fine Bodhisatta motif in Buddhist art is 
indicative of a marked progress in man's god-ideas, 
for this motif marks the highest stage in human 
striving after NIRVANA, Even the conventional lotus 
pictures the eternal cosmic force which sustains the 
universe. On a careful study and analysis of the 
average Indian art motif, it will appear that it 
visualises the unseen cosmic force, or some attribute 
of Purusha ("Belng") or Prakriti (Becoming), АЦ 
so-called sensuous images or motifs are symbolic of 
the numberless manifestations of tbe spirit of the 
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eternal masculine and the eternal feminine. The 
erudity of such motifs only accentuate the inner 
spiritual character of man’s reaction to the duality 
of Purusha апа. Prakriti, The extraordinary 
*"Ardhanarishiar" motif is the apotheosis of India’s 
artistic conceptualisation of the dual mevaphysical 
masculine and feminine principles juxtaposed in a 
surpreme blend. 


APPROACH NOT CORRECT 


° One may easily conclude from the above that art 
in India was only the  handmaid of 
thought or religion. But, this 15 not а fact in reality. 
It may be that art strengthened and enriched religion 


and morality, yet it was more than a handmaid, for 
it signified a stage of metaphysics or religion itself. 
As a matter of fact, there was no opposition between 
art and spirituality. Both of them were simultaneous 
expressions of man’s eternal quest of the Infinite, One 
was the complement of the other, and each played 
its own part in human striving aiter God. Art . was 
the golden path to God. Thus, all'art motifs had са 
spiritual meaning, and even when they were crude or 
erotic, they were essentially illustrative of metaphy- 
sical principles. 


à 


Tt is eustomary to associate the archétypes о? 
Indian art with various cults and religions such as 
Hindu, Jain, Buddhist, Saiva, Sakta, Vaishnava, -etc. 
This is not a correct approach to Indian art. In fact, 
jt is only superficial way of seeing things. It may he 
that a particular cult or religion laid special stress 
on some archetype. But, it did not mean that. this 
particular motif was exclusive to the cult or religion. 
Tt is necessary to remember that art motifs cannot 
be divided іп terms of religious . belief, and they 
cannot be differentiated rigidly on the basis: of cult. 
Many of the popular motifs were common to ап 
cults. The Yakshas may be seen in Hindu as well 
as Buddhist shrines. Motifs like Kuvera, Sri, 
Virupaksha or Sudarsana were actually Brahmanical 
in origin, yet they may be found in Buddhist art as 
well, Likewise, some of the iconographic motifs were 


common to the Buddhists and the Jains. Again, some ' 
of the motifs were associated with different cults, in. 


Hinduism. At Amaravati, the older Brahmanical 
symbols exist alongside with the Buddha motif. Even 
the common Bodhisattva type reminds the onlooker 
of the worship of Vishnu who was both god and man 
as Vasudeva or in any of his various avatars. At 
Ajanta where Buddhist influence is, predominant the 
older Hindu motifs such as the Makaras, the Yakshas, 
ete. are: common. This Nandi-pavilian or the Makara 
arch is the usual feature in shrines of all cults. The 
Nagas similarly are seen most frequently. The Matrika 
types which were essentially Saiva and which 
represent mental attributes are to be seen every- 
where. Salva and Vaishnava motifs co-exist at 
Ellora. Flying figures on the walls or Dwarpalas on 
doorways are among the commonest decorative pat- 
terns in Indian art. 


The Western art critic likes. every motif to . be. 


classified and labelled. This is а wrong way of look- 
ing at them, for the motifs cannot: be listed or labelled 
in a hard and fast way. Their variety is as wide, as 
their application is wide-spread and universal. From 
the time of Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro onwards, 
there is to be seen a steady growth of art traditions 
and art symbols. But, behind the medley of patterns, 
there is one common note which characterised them 
all. That common note is the refusal to regard spirit 

d flesh as either contradictory or antithetical, In 
We stern art, there is a contrariety between spirit and 


philosophic ' 


< 
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flesh, or mind and body. fn Indian art, however, there 
is no such contradiction, The Indian artist did not 
only refuse to divorce spirit from flesh, but juxtaposed 


` and blended both in one indivisible whole which might 


surprise or shock the Western. critic. Erotic sculptures 
in temples. are shocking to the latter, for ‘these look 
gross and out of place. But, these only reflect the 
artist’s attempt to juxtapose the ‘spirit and the flesh, 


. the beautiful and the inspiring, the sublime and the 


secular, the physical and the moral, the transient and 
the immutable and the finite and the infinite. The 
Indian art motifs are in fact as varied and as rich 
as life itself, and their very complexity or exuberance 
is indicative of an attitude which is hastily dismissed 
as ап obsession by those who do not саге to under- 
stand the natural idiom of Indian art от Indian 
philosophy. 


PLACE OF PURANAS 


The study of Indian art motifs is possible only 
through the various Sastras and Puranas which deal 
with iconographical matter, The relevant dhyana- 
slokas give us the clue to an understanding of the 
meaning of many of the images which baffle the 
modern rational mind. The entire symbolism of Indian 
art serves to portray life as a composite whole, and 
.not in watertight compartments. The profusion’ of 
art motifs serves to indicate the mystical or transcen- 
dental attitudes wherein devotiona! meditation and 
enjoyment of the senses were so characteristically 
. and harmoniously blended. D 


The apparent profusion of motifs in Indian art 
has been -regarded as bewildering in content anc 
variety. But the over-growth itself is more apparent 
than real. Again; it must not be forgotten that the 
Indian architect was a scuiptor no less than a mason. 
Architecture grew up side by side with sculpture, and 
both adorned each other, and both were expressions 
of man's joy of living and his yearuing for the Divine. 
The multiplicity of patterns and forms was only 
one way- of experimenting with the infinite in the 
finite. the unseen in the visible, the eternal in the 
transitory, and the sublime in the mundane. It в 
perhaps necessary to point cut that lotuses, elephants, 
serpents and such other commen art motifs were nct 
primarily symbolical, but concrete realities known to 
every villager in India. These: common. realities were 
adopted in the art idiom of India as the intelligib.e 
representations of deep ideas and attitudes. Tris was 
done in а manner as is nowhere seen in.the world. 
For example, the trivia] Amaiaka or the. реу 
Kalasha became the emblem of some mystical concept. 
Evidently, in Indian art, the meaning was not in 
an object, but in the penetrating eyes that observed 
it. The lotus was just an ordinary flower, but to the 
initiated it appeared to symbolisé a cosmic force. Tne 
external merely drew the mind to the esoteric. and 
the accepted and recognised symbol helped tae 
onlooker in his meditation. ` 


Nowhere in the world are the endless rhythms 
of Being and Becoming reflected in such exuberant 


.&nd.varied symbology as in Indian art. The motifs of 


Indian art, therefore, portrary the infinite manifes- 


. tations of Purusha and Prakriti which are the basic 


concepts of Indian philcsophy. The dancing Мана, 
is perhaps the finest art motif that the world has 


‘seen. This motif illustrates the empyreal movement of 


the universe in an artistic manner. Never has art 
bgen raised anywhere else as in India to such an 
elevated plane and nowhere else has artistic imcgi- 
nation reached а nobier culmination then in India 
Art was not an aesihetic pursu' t. 

. It was а form of God-realisation, 
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By HENA DAS; М.е. 


HE heart of a аай is a muscular ‘organ of 
extremely delicate structure and the only driv- 

ing plant of the body-machine. That is why doctors 
do not like to tamper with it; When the heart goes 
out of order, and stops working the possessor of ihe 
heart succumbs. For no repair of the heart is possible. 


‘A group of scientists are’ experimenting ‘with 
grafting a duplicate heart beside the original one 
so that it might help the former as an auxiliary. 
The grafted heart might also take the entire func- 
tion of the original heart. When the grafted heart 
begins to work ene the old useless heart might 
be eliminated. 


This creates a necessity of a heart bank’ (ike 
blood-bank) for preserving heart. For about & 
dozen years the experiment is going on. Along with 
the discovery of the process of “Tissue Culture”: or 
growing tissue in artificial chemical solution, чїїапў 
Scientists tried to preserve hearts of different animals 
in an artificial medium, but there were many short- 
comings and it was not possible to preserve heart in 
tcto. But some of the scientists were successful: in 
preserving portions of heart-muscles.. In а medical 


laboratory of New York, a piece of heart-tissue was- 


preserved. It was ашу sumlied with artificial food 
and regularly oxygeneted. ‘The tissue regularly grew 
in size. and gained in weight. In course. of the last 
ten years the small piece of tissue. weighing only 
6 gms. grew to be a big Jump of.18 ibs. 3, 025. In 
another case, a punctured human heart was kept. 
It began to grow in size.and the puncture héaled like 
the wound of a living body. Different muscles of the 
mammalian body, different portions of thé digestive 
tract, liver, kidney etc, have been similarly pre: 
served ]n artificial fluid-medium but in no case it was 
possible to preserve the whole heart until recently, | 


Lately a lady professor of Physiology, Т. Vino- 
gradoff, succeeded in preserving the whole heart of 
а dog. Following her ingenious procedure scientists 
M. Creamskya, A. Lopirin, A Sinitsin and V. Demikov 
repeated the exper’ment and they. were mostly, suc- 
cessful, Along. with this. success a new idea peeped 


into the brain of Dr. N. sinitsin. He sald, “The pre- 
served heart is to be grafted in the living body .to 
replace the weak, damaged or worn-out heart.” For 
this idea, many, scientists, grinned .at,him,. but. he. 
took the point most- seriously and prepared "himself 
for carrying out the theoretical idea into · actual 
practice, „and his attempts. were crowned with suc- 
cess. | | 


FIRST SUCCESSFUL GRAFTING 


! Dr. Sinitsin took a number of frogs and toads, 
for they were the lowest sensible vertibrates, Laving. 
the‘ simplest two-chambered heart. ‘Of course they 
were ‘cold-blooded animals. An additional heart was 
grafted beside the original heart іп such а way 
that the arterial: and venous blood could pass 
through the ‘grafted’ heart exactly in the same man- 
ner as if passed through the original heart; After 
two'days, an X- -ray observation was made and it was 
found that the grafting was successful and blood 
coursed - through it quite normally, It was а memor- 
able day in the ‘history of science. Many scientists 
came to .see the peculiar animal with two ‘hearts. 
They saw: on the X-ray screen two hearts working 
simultaneously in. one animal They heard the 
sound of heart-beats of two hearts, They saw for 
the first time peculiar Electro-cardiogram produced 
ch two hearts acting DU within the same 
chest. i 


This: preliminary success much encouraged Dr. 
Sinitsin ` and ‘his’ associates. "They" repeated the ех- 


periment on several frogs and ‘toads with .sueesss. 
In-the cages and frog-pools of Dr. Sinitsin many such 
frogs and toads were to be seen .merrily hopping 
about, jumping, croaking or taking comfortable task. 
They were watched very carefully day after day and 
no sign ‘of ill-effect was-seen in any of them, To 
ascertain whether а  double-hearted frog repro- 
duced normally, such male and female double- 
hearted frogs: were kept in secluded cages, and in 
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course of time it was seen that they courted and 


reproduced eggs which developed into quite normal 
tadpoles and healthy frogs. 


Before Dr. Sinitsin started actual work of graft- 
ing he was conironted with many seemingly unsur- 


mountable difficulties, Furthermore, physiologists . 


and physicians disecuraged him telling that ‘organs 
deprived of blood-circulation due to separation from 
the original body could not be grafted in a new body. 
The graft would not take due to the foretenness of 
the two tissues and exudation and deposition of 
albumen. Not only these facts, but also the proce- 
dure itself which was extremely delicate and required 


great skill and exceptional -carefulness, much dis- - 
couraged him., On one hand he studied intensively ` 


and minutely the properties of the heart, on the 
other he devised fine dissecting instruments 
and acquired a very steady hand in surgery, Then 
he set to work, In each animal he tried to follow a 
new method, The idea of it was to find out the best 
procedure of grafting. He discovered no less than 
twenty different procedures out of which two or three 
were suitable for the universal -purpose of heart- 


grafting. After carrying on his experiment on frogs .. 


and toads successfully he took up an animal of the 
next higher order viz. lizard, which has got a morc 
complex three-chambered heart. Tn this case too, he 
succeeded in grafting a new heart beside the original 
one, Thus he was advancing step by step and study- 
ing very carefully every phase of the procedure and 
drawbacks, possibilities and impossibilities etc. He 
proceeded in a very disciplined path, following a 
distinct schematic plan, while his associates kept 
notes and records of every thing that they ex- 
perienced in course of the practical operation, which 
would help them in next higher stages of their work 
in grafting four-chambered mammalian heart. 


GRAFTING MAMMALIAN HEART 


While Dr. N. Sinitsin was grafting hearts in 
frogs, toads, and lizards, a young scientist, V. Demi- 
kov, courageously came forward with the project 
that he would directly graft mammallan heart. Not 
only the four-chambered mammalian heart was 
thousand times more complex in structure and the 
mechanism of pumping blood, in comparison to & 
simple frog's heart, but its tracts or routes of cireu- 
lation too were very complex, Demikov studied the 
course of mammalian blaod supply and how it could 
be kept unaffected after insertion of a foreign heart 
in the system. He drew maps of two such routes in 
which the procedure was possible without any hin- 
drance to the work of the original heart and possi- 
ble interruption of the rhythm of the same. In the 
meantime he was acquiring skill in the nest gur- 
gery of heart, lungs, àrteries, veins and nerves. Many 
of the veteran scientists and surgeons predicted that 
by no means he would be successful, for the warm- 
blooded mammalian heart was not so simple as that 
of a cold-blooded frog or a lizard. So many nerves, 
arteries and veins could not be successfully stitched 
together. Before the connection of the principal 
blood-vessels was established, the foreign heart would 
die for want of adequate blood-supply and stimulat- 
ing nerve-control. Demikov did not care to listen to 
their discouraging speculations but proceeded оп 
boldly, and as soon as the young enthusiast acquired 
skill in operation he began his experiment. Of course 
for this experiment he required a number of asso- 
elates for such eomplicated surgical operation on 
such a higher mammal as a dog could not-be car- 
ried on single-handed. All through the operation the 
heart and the lungs were to be kept working. Many 
specially devised clips had to be used for keeping 
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frayed veins, arterles and nerves in place and innu- 
merable eoloured flags had to be used to distinguish 
the various circulation-loops and preventing confu- 


.Sive tangling. 


DIFFICULTY WITH MAMMALIAN HEART 


With utmost eaution "Demikov opened the chest 
of the ehloroformed ‘dog, dissected the- required 
blood vessels with an extremely delicate hand and 


` breathless attention. The extremely difficult opera- 


tion was completed эпа :апоіћег heart was grafted 
successfully, Demikov saw that he acquired the 
skill that was necessary for this purpose, From the 
second day the dog began to walk, take food with 


-avidity апа -bark-at the strangers. On the third day 


after a. Barium injection into the circulatory system 
an observation was made of the grafted heart. 
Everybudy assembled there was astonished to see 
that instead-of one heart two hearts were woking 
Side by side in the chest of a dog ! Both of them 
worked in perfect harmony, Demikoy himself was 
astonished to see the peculiar result of his absurd 
experiment. It was a most memorable day jn the 
history of Science, When this report wag ‘broadcast 


` the whole world was astonished, Innumerable phy- 


siolugists, physicians, biologists and interested per- 
sons of other lines rushed to the Surgleal Stadium of 
Visnzysky Laboratory in the Academy of Soviet Me- 
diea! Science. All were astounded to see this biologi- 
cal miracle of our time. When the project of this ex- 
periment was going on, many scientists were of the 
opinion that the mammalian heart was not so simple 
as that of a frog. It is a very complex organ. So even 
if its grafting was successful the animal would not 
survive, for the interpolation of another additional 
heart in the circulatory system would disturb the 
rhythm of the existing heart, which was actually the 
driver or the principai pump of the whole circulatory 
system, The grafted heart would not pump the blood 
but it would act only as а dummy, It would not help 
the existing heart in any way, on the contrary, it 
would be а positive hindrance to the aetion of the 
existing heart; blood in coursing through the com- 
plicated chambers of the grafted heart would put an 
extraordinary load on the original heart which ма 
gradually slow down the palpitation of the latter end 
ultimately bring it to a standstill. АП these hypo- 
theses were of great momént and none of them could 
be neglected. So before proceeding further Demikov 
and his assistants watched the two-hegrted dog hour 
after hour, day after day and marked minutely every 


„phase of its activity. . 


After prolonged obseryation Demikov соте to 


` the conclusion that the grafted heart does not inter- 


fere with the action of the existing heart; or put any 
additional strain on the latter, but it facilitates the 
action of the same, does half its work and, conse- 
quently saves half of its energy. Contrary to all sup- 
positions and speculations, the grafled heart acted 
as a perfect ‘auxiliary.’ To ascertain whether the 
animal was perfect in every respect, № was allowed 
to lead a conjugal life and it procreated perfectly 
normal offsprings, and set aside all doubts, 


DOUBLE - HEARTED LETS 


After this preliminary suecess Demikov and his 
associates went on grafting hearts in dogs of difer- 
ent ages, Innumerable were Such graftings. ‘To-day 
innumerable two-hearted canine-beings roam about 
within the cloister of Visnavsky Laboratory and no 
body wonders at them. They play, jump, lolter sbout, 
caress the known people, bark at the intruders and 
amuse themselves арѕ обеју in normal manner. 

Up till the present time they have discovered no 


- less than twenty different ways of grafting a heart. 


( Continued, on Page 116) 
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Ву К. С. СНАТТЕКЈЕЕ, Retired District Magistrote 


SPT UAE practices are not new and they vary 
very widely — from saintly revelation to spookish 
orgy. In the Mahabharata, after the battle of Kuru- 
kshettra when the relations of the departed heroes 
were lamenting, Sage Vyas performed a rite one night 
on a river bank when the dead came out of water 
and met their near and dear ones and vanished at 
dawn. It is often said that when a religious person 
is unable to catch the real significance of any text 
of a scripture, the real meaning comes to him while 
in meditation and one such person was telling me 
that often a great soul appears in his meditation- 
cum-Seance and gives him an inspiration by which 
he catches the real significance in a flash. 

In Western countries, modern spiritual practices 
commenced a little over & century ago. During his 
life-time Sir Arthur Conan Doyle promised to com- 
municate ' after his death and he kept his promise by 
dietating а book from the other world. In the treatise 
“Science of Life" by Н. С. Wells and the two Huxleys, 
the authors mention about various spiritual pheno- 
mena which they could not otherwise explain but 
merely said that there were not enough uniformity 
and scientific rigidity while making those experiments; 
but they forget that the main party in a spiritual 
seance is the other partv (spirit), who has to be 
approached with good-will. and understanding, Sri 
Aurobindo begins his book “LIFE DIVINE” with two 
negations — (i) the negation of the materialists to 
spiritualism and (ii) the negation of the Indian asce- 
tics to materialism. He suggested a blend of the two. 
Many persons say that they hear inner voices — such 
voices may be of God’s or of great saints or of ghosts 
and bad souls. Some prophets used to hear Holy Ghost 
or the like, Some had observed “day of silence", which 
favours inner voice, 


SPIRIT ^ COMMUNICATIONS 


But it must not be supposed that spiritual com- 
munication is recommended, It is а very dangerous 
practice and unless properly done by one who knows 
it and unless the required soul comes, there is trouble, 
deception ete. A bad spirit may come and falsely per- 
sonify it to be the required soul and answers some 
of the questions rightly and some to mislead the 
sitters or may do other mischiefs. Further а soul of 
the same name may come as the required soul, It is 


also not good to know all the future ard some future 
is not told but if pressed, a misleading answer may 
come. Hence a great caution is required and only if 
the soul is a good or a friendly one, it is really worth 
while to have a seance; otherwise it is a dangerous 
practice, Recently, а grandson of mine had typhoid 
and when ‘chloromycetin’ had not the desired effect, 
it was noticed that he developed diphtheria (& rare 
combination and very dangerous too), Àn LC.S, gen- 
tleman, when he was а District Magistrate, resigned 
from service and is now practically a ‘sannyasi’ and 
I gave him a hint (I did not tell him directly on the 
point as he does not like to be а soothsayer or ihe 
like) and was fortunate to know from him that a 
very great soul had revealed to him as follows; "t 
have heard your prayer, Tell him that the boy will 
be cured, but after his cure he should be looked after 
very carefully for & month." But when the future 
is unfavourable, an ambiguous reply may be recelved 
or no reply at all or there may be some interruption 
of the seance or meditation, 


A spiritualist of Bihar is the medium of his great. 
departed Guru, a Yogi. As the spiritualist has become 
too well known, he remains very busy and under the 
orders of the great Gurudeb he often moves about—to 
Delhi, Calcutta, Patna, Ranchi and various other 
places (even outside India). Amongst those who at- 
tended his seances were Maharajas, Rajas, Supreme 
Court and High Court Judges, Governors, Central and 
Provincial Cabinet Ministers, scientists, doctors, bar- 
risters, businessmen, all sorts of officers from Т.С, 
of Police and magistrates down to clerks ete. ete, and 
everyone got nothing but praise and admiration for 
him, Even people higher in rank than anyone among 
the above list had seances, but unless permitted, no 
name is to be disclosed. No fee is charged and every- 
thing is absolutely free, although one such very high 
personage (higher than a Maharaja) gratefully built 
an ‘ashram’ in the name of the great Gurudeb, which 
has been recently opened by a Governor, 


AMAZING HAPPENINGS 


In a seance, it is too common to get communication 
in the same hand-writing of the dead, whieh he had 
when alive or to get a picture of the dead or to get 
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SPIRITUALISM 


tatisman or the like. Even one had not to have a 
seance, аз one may write to the great Gurudeb praying 
fcr what he wants and enclose blank papers for reply 
and enclose them in a sealed envelope. The spiritualist 
takes the sealed envelope to his Pooja Room and 
when done returns it to the proper person. The seais 
would Бе found Intact, but inside it the blank papers 
would | be found filled up containing the message of 
the Great Gurudeb, who may also enclose talismans 


or stones to be worn for the cure of diseases. The 


writer has many such communications, pictures, talis- 
mans and stones for the different members of the 
family. In one seance in which the handwriting of 
the writer’s eldest son (deceased) was received with 
his picture, there was a prescription for the cure of 
the writer’s asthma, After his cure, the writer wanted 
permission to give the medicine to others and thc 
permission was granted and the medicine has been 
very widely distributed with exceedingly good result 
for all varieties of asthma. 


SURGICAL OPERATION BY SPIRIT 


These are old and common stories, but I am 
describing below the actual experience of an operation 
performed by spiritual force upon Sri Mithil Sekhar 
Mukherjee (son of my friend and one time colleague 
Sri Mriganka Sekhar Mukherjee), Senior Officer of 
the Educational Film Library, Jamal Road, Patna. 

I would describe the incident in the words of 
Sri Mithil Sekhar :— 


"For many months, I had been suffering from some’ 


' acute pain in the region of my abdomen. I had pre- 

' sumed it was due to liver troubie, I told a professional 
doctor that № might be hernia. But the spiritual 
medium however, said that it was a case of appendi- 
citis. I wes also warned to get it operated upon 
quickly and without delay. But I was also told that 
а surgical operation in a hospital might prove fatal. 
I was advised too to undergo the operation through 
spiritual force and I was asked to go to Jharia, where 
the spiritualist has his home, I at once complied with 
the order with implicit faith. 


б “At about 10 Р.М. on the night of October 22, 
1953, I was asked to enter the Pooja Room of the 
spiritualist. There I was asked to lie down on a blan- 
ket. A plate and a knife were requisitioned. 

“І lay shivering. The spiritualist made just а 
little noise by striking the plate. Soon the iower part 
of my stomach became cold. It was senseless to touch 
as if some powerful anaesthetics had been injected. 
Then I felt a very little sensation as if a thread was 
being moved on the region of the place causing pain to 
me. In five minutes the operation was over. On the 
plate was my appendix and some warm blood; I was 
bandaged. I was able to get up, although felt very 
weak, I returned by train to Patna on October 24. I 
am none the worse for this amazing experience.” 


No doubt there are many impostors professing 
spiritual practices, but impostors are bound to come 
in where the cause is genuine. Are there not many 
impostors posing as Sadhus ? These are bound to nap- 
pen. When patients after spending nrueh money over 
modern medicine do not get a cure, it is nothing 
unnatural for them to see remedy elsewhere. 


. I have noticed much quicker effect of spiritual 
action. In а зеапее, the pencil would rise and go 
across a paper very quickly and I have seen a foolscap- 
size paper filled up in close writing with the handwrit- 
ing бЁ the dead in, say, a couple of minutes which 
would take one much longer time to read. Hence five 
minutes for an abdominal operation is not too short 
in a seance. 


= 
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HEART -BANK | 


{ Continued from Page 114) 


Out of them two have been found to be very practi- 
eal Here we have not any ‘scope for describing ihe 
intricate process and pian of circulation in a double- 
hearted dog in detail. 

It has been observed by clipping the. blood- 
vessels of the original heart that the grafted heart 
alone carries on the act of pumping ав effclently as 
the original heart. Thus 15 proves that the grafted 
heart is not a mere dummy but an efficient substi- 
tute, The last observation is of great importance. 
The momentous result got by clipping the original 
heart and thereby stopping its rhythmie movement 
or clipping the blood-vessels of the  same,—depicts 
before our eyes a picture of great hope when people 
would not die of sudden heart-failure, when heart- 
diseases would be eliminated by removing the diseas- 
ed heart and entrusting. its function to a new, faith- 
ful grafted heart. The grafted heart would help to 
do away with congenitally weak hearts, diseased 
hearts, hearts punctured, perforated by. some acci- 
dent or any other causes or injured by poison and 
similar other causes. Where the heart is not injured 
but very weak, it might be allowed to remain; cnly 
another heart would be grafted beside it to shoulder 
its work as a trustworthy auxiliary. Further Demikov 
and his associates have found that when an addi- 
tional heart is grafted.in the circulatory system of an 
old animal and two hearts act simultaneously, the 
old animal seems to be miraculously rejuvenated. 


GRAFTING HUMAN HEART 


To-day grafting of heart in the dog has been 
possible, so heart-grafting in the human being too 
would not be impossible for the dog is a higher mam- 
mal and there is no basic difference between tbe heart 
of a man and that of а dog. But before proceeding to 
graft heart in human beings the procedures are to 
be perfected still more and the scientists and sur- 
geons would have to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the subject, for man is not an experimental animal 
and his life is more valuable than that of a labota- 
tory frog or a dog but that day when two hearts 
would beat simultaneously side by side is not far cff 
from us. This possibility prompts the Soviet scien- 
tists to start immediately а “Heart-Bank,” ' where 
sufficient number of extra human hearts would be 
kept ready for the purpose of grafting alone. Such 
hearts would be taken from healthy persons of either 
sex, who died of sudden accident but net from any 
heart-disease. The donors as well as his or her 
heart must be absolutely free from any disease eon- 
genital or acquired. It must remain absolutely free 
from injury of any kind. 

The collected hearts are to be kept alive all 
through in refrigerators, regularly oxygeneted and 
they would be ‘fed’ with artificial chemical solution 
instead of blood. All these functions are extremely 
difficult and require specialisation. In the “Eye-Bank,” 
“Blood-Bank” or “Bone-Bank” simple preservation 
of the materia) is sufficient but in this case the heart 
is to be kept beating or contracting and expanding 
regularly. This is a great handicap on the part of 
the “Heart-Bank,” 

If the project of ‘“Heart-Bank” be successful 
like “Blood-Bank,” “Eye-Bank” ete. it would do mcre 
help to mankind than any of the former banks. m- 
numerable people die of heart failure and various 
diseases of the heart. If grafting be successfully done 
in these cases, the grafted hearts can help the weak 
or diseased heart like an efficient auxiliary hand. It 
would also help to eliminate the injured heart and 
give а new lease of life, With great anticipation let 
us wait to see what happens to this projected novel 
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OF all my friends Т have on this planet, Т will 
as readily agree to go on a tiger hunt with 
Nirmal as I will to go sea-bathing with a shoal of 
sharks. 

Oh, no! As а gentleman, Nirmal was perfect. Не 
had fine manners, laughed heartily and was almost 
а moralist in point of character. He was bright in 
the school too, and even in the University. He had 
money, and what else do you want? He had his own 
hobbies--all marked by his own speciality But ле 
had a terrible weak point, and you can call it even 
a tragic flaw, if you will. And that was a tiger. 
Nothing would do but that he must kill a tiger 
like a real huntsman. A new car, a new rifle, а new 
dress—he, left' nothing wanting, preparing for that 
long, long awaited day—the golden day (when) he 
` would shoot down a tiger. He had even a powerful 
searchlight fitted to his new car. He must kil a 
tiger, but—oh, no! We shall not talk of that. 


So naturally, I have а pair of big open arms for 
him on all occasions—but never in а hunting season, 
when usually I keep him at an arm's length—I, with 
whom the tiger is à passion. 

It was fifteen years ago. I was not pulling on 
well with my health. It is really strange that now а, 
man is bursting with energy, so much that he feels 
he ean easily break off the irons, and life lures him 


with ‘a thousand colourful prospects—and the next ` 
moment the same man feels sick of his existence and. 


the spark of life seems completely extinguished in 
him, as though he can no longer stand erect. He 
feels death creeping slowly but surely. . 


In my life also, I was wavering between such 
uncertainties, and I thought I was fast approaching 
the end,. my Hfe-force having been gradually ex- 

` hausted by the fell disease Poly-cythaemia. When I 
could . develop such а rare disease that is found in 
one in fifty thousand, I must think that I was for- 
tunate. s 

4- wever, when my physicians, after clearirg 
off bucketfuls of blood from my body, advised a 
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change, I felt really gratified. But my father was 
very ill then. I protested strongly against my going 
for change, leaving my father in that condition. 
But one day my father called me to his bed-side. 
He said if I did not follow the doctor’s advice his 
last days would be only more embittered. - 


I saw that tears trickled down his cheeks. My 
eyes also were not dry. I had at last to agree. I 
told him, “If that is your wish, let it be so. But 
my wife will be here to look after you—I shall go 
with my daughters.” . 


"CARE OF" DAUGHTERS 


My grandfather, Mahara]a  Jogindra  Narayan, 
was in: a great anxiety to notice the poor health of 
his son and grandson. Though he could perceive 
that his son's condition was not at all hopeful, . he 
almost forced me to go to Hazaribagh. I started ac- 
companied by my daughters, who were full of ins- 
iructions from their mother regarding my care. We 
reached Hazaribagh with full staff. 


My daughters took the role of my mother and 
kept me under strict vigilance. I was practically 
their ward now. I could not move an inch withcut 
their approval Admonitions were showered on me 
for the slightest breach of regulation. But what was 
this change to do to me? I had to come, but my 
mind was with my father. Even I could not say my 
prayers—what good it was? We were receiving let- 
ters everyday—father was the same as before. In 
such a state of mind I felt I should rather seek pro- 
tection in the lunatic asylum at Ranchi. 


My readers may remember that my rifle is my 
constant companion, In fact wherever I would move, 
it would go packing as part of my normal luggage. 
Naturally it went with me to Hazaribagh. It was 
lying rusting, though, for I was not in a position to 
make good use of it, One day, I dismantled it, find- 
ing nothing much to do, and began to examine the 
parts. As I held it, it felt too heavy for my feeble 
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arms. What a sad lot—was it that I should also have 
to leave it like Arjun abjuring his Gandiva? I 
caressed the weapon, “My friend, you are my cons- 
tant companion. I have not quenched your thirst 
with the blood of tigers and boars for a long-time. 
You are thirsty, arn’t you? .Is that why you are so 
pale? Look here, I am also like you, rotting through 
long disuse.” 

Such irrelevant thoughts crowded my imagina- 
tion. Suddenly I heard the horn of a motor car 
hooting, and following it a number of voices of 
different pitches animating the silence of my seclud- 
ed shelter. I rose up and found the unannounced 
guest, and who was it but Nirmal, my old friend 
standing with his inimitable broad grin, accompanied 
by his wife. He bellowed out in his usual Icud- 
lunged manner, “So you can’t fly away far enough 
to escape from me, you see! I have driven all the 
way from Calcutta just to catch hold of you, and 
have caught you!” 


With this he burst out laughing with a big 
guffaw, and kept on laughing. I smiled and em- 
bracing him gave the reply which I kept ready just 
for him, “You are quite welcome, but you have 


come not to the same man. Look at ше—Т have | 


been totally ruined—I have left my life behind." 


“Aw, no more of poetic effusions,” he snapped in. 
“J ат sure if you can leave anything behind, I can 
well pull that ahead." 


HUNTING PARAPHERNALIA 


With these words of his, and a glimpse of the 
hunting paraphernalia which was showing from in- 
side his new car, the glimmer of my past life shot vp 
like lightning in my mind for a moment, only to 
fade out instantaneously. 


My daughters looked grave—their objections 
were many. They made it very clear to Nirmal that 
my going out-on a hunting was out of question. As 
a precaution they hid my gun and rifle in a room 
under lock and key and kept the key with them- 
selves, 


At this time, the postman came and I received a 
letter saying that father was better. I felt a bit 
relieved, and told my daughters, “Well, Nirmal has 
come, and you see he has taken all the trouble for 
it. Why not allow me to go with them on the 
Hazaribagh road? Tigers are so plenty there." 


But they would not listen—their decision was 
. final, and would not change. 


In the meantime, there was an exchange of 
glances between Nirmal and me communicating a 
secret, speechless message. We hastened to finish up 
our meals and, after a big manoeuvre, dodged the two 
little mothers to sit together making our plan for a 
hunting expedition, But still then I was in un in- 
decision, whether to go or not. Nirmal had already 
appointed а man by wire from Calcutta, who was 
both a driver and a guide. I was now told that the 
same man was ready with them. At last it was 
settled that I would first go out as usual ior my 
evening walk and Nirmal would start later in his car 
with the hunting kits, and pick me from roadside. 


But the evening would not come—it seemed there 
would be no evening that day. I was frequently look- 
ing at my watch. Was 1t paralysed? In my early 
days, I practised escaping the notice of my superiors 
and stealthily going out a-hunting. And now I have 
to do it with my own daughters. What a pity! 


Anyway, the evening came, and with it all jts.. 


enchantment, and it drew me on to the road. Т told 
my daughters, “They are our guests—so care must 
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be taken that they are entertained. But spare me, 
I shall be soon back from my evening walk—the 
orderly will be ‘accompanying me.” 


ON THE ROAD 


They nodded and I found me soon on the road. 

As I waited at the fixed place, my thoughts 
began to return. Though I was in a very poor state 
of health, I could not check the temptation of а 
hunting expedition—it was no doubt a trait of my 
character for which I could not but thank myself. 
However, the much-desired moment came, when 
Nirmal hooting the horn of his car, appeared there 
in his usual gay mood. Just like a good boy, I slipped 
into the car and seated myself by his side. ‘The 
orderly was made to pass through а long rehearsal 
before he was set free to report to my daughters 
how Nirmal forcibly caught hold of me and vir- 
tually kidnapped me .to give him company. The 
orderly looked reluctant—his eyes bespoke а request 
not to proceed. Nirmal noticed it and at once drove 
off at full speed. Breaking through the thin even- 
ing darkness, our car sped towards Tanua-Bhalua. 


.We drove past paddy fields, sometimes а small vil- 


lage, and sometimes piercing the jungles which iay 
on the road-side, either to the right or left. 


Nirmal’s wife, Sreemati Purnima, was with us to 
Snatch an opportunity to see by herself the prowess 
of her husband in killing a tiger. Our driver, know- 
ing that this was the first time that Nirmal had 
come to shoot a tiger, assumed an air of superiority 
and began to shower solemn warnings and instruc- 
tions. To say about his own experience he said that 
he had enough credentials from persons cf high 
life, like the Rajas and Maharajas, piled up in his 
file, that on such and such occasions he had received 
praise and sometimes presentations, and even hinted 
at the amount he had received. He concluded say- 
ing, “If I so arrange that you get a tiger, you will 
have to award me with a gold medai.” 

Nirmal grew emotional: “Certainly but not an 
ordinary gold medal—I shall present you with one 
of diamond." ‚ 


Purnima Debi shook her head; her voice was 
that of disapproval. She said bitterly, “You go 
too far and do not think how far you should.” She 
explained to the guide, “Oh, don’t take him 
seriously. I shall myself see to it." ° 

"That's all right, Maij," came the reply from 
the guide, who, in great joy, drove on and the mile- 
meter recorded a speed of fifty miles per пош. 


In the meantime, Purnima Debi reminded her 
husband: “Oh, don’t you remember that thing?” 

“Certainly. How can I forget it? You know, I 
am also a co-sharer.” К 

I observed silence though I felt like asking them 
to know what it was about. 


LICHT IN THE WILDERNESS 


Just at the approach to the jungle of Tanua- 
Bhalua, we noticed three or four camp tents. Dazzling 


.Hghts from them attracted us from a distance. But 


who might have established a township here, clear- 
ing the intensive jungle? When our car neared the 
spot, I saw that a number of liveried boys and chap- 
rasis were moving about. | 

I asked Nirmal, “Is that а circus party? But 


.there is no man to be seen, and how ——- 


Without letting me finish Nirmal put in, "Let 
us get down and see. Moreover, we have the tiffin 
carrier to deal with. Let us finish our meals here,” 

- “That’s a good idea," I said. We all got down from 
ihe car. 

А number of incandescent lights had been lighted 
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in order to ward off the darkness of the night. We ^ 


proceeded a few steps towards the tents when а 
gentleman stared at me — as if he could not believe 
his own eyes. Then he drew near and exclaimed, 
“Hallo Kumar, you are here—at this time! But 
how, may I know?" E 

I smiled and retorted, "Suppose I asked you the 
same". 


“О, I have left the Job of a jute-broker — it does 
10$ pay," he said promptly. 
"What 15 your present profession then?" 


"Today, a Maharaja of Orissa has come here on 
a shooting campaign. I have brought here a dancing 
party for His Highness—I myself. is the Chief Orga- 
niser of the whole show. Just come in and enjoy the 
danee. I shall introduce you to the Maharaja and he 
will be only too glad to meet you." 


“Then, you are a middleman 
have. changed the commodity.” 

"Oh, don’t mention—I am blushing, you see.” А 
sly smile played in his eyes. 

Nirmal looked at his wife, hesitated a little, and 
then clearing his throat, said, “Well, let.us go inside— 
what harm in that?” 

But Purnima Debi was dead against the 1сеа. 
She practically screamed, "No, you should not go 
inside!” | 

The gentleman now entrusted the management 
to one of his fellowmen and stood by us. In the mean- 
time we finished our supper. | 


А PEEP INTO "INDRA SABHA" 


He, was а hard boiled middleman, a ripe cocoar.ut, 
to use a Bengali phrase. Grinning in a peculiar man- 
ner he came back to his point, "Just have a look 
through the opening of the tent, Well, come here, 

' and you will be able to see what a grand show 
I have organised here—ha, ha, ha.” 


stil Only, you 


Three pairs of eyes then peeped through 
the opening of the tent. Ah, His Highness 
seemed to shine in the grand Court oi Indra 
accompanied by friends and admirers, with 
Urvasi, Menaka, Rambha and all dancing before 
him. The Maharaja was punctuating the dance 
with sips of the holy Somarasha. Shouts of 
“Well done,” “Exquisite,” were being thrown 
right and left, mostly in wrong places. At times 
the courtiers and’ friends of- the Maharaja 
sprang surprises by cutting extempore figures 
culminating into a wild dance of the devils. 
Nirmal was screwed to the amazing scene 
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playing before him when he was given a shake by 
Purnima Devi. 


“What do you think you are doing here!" she 
sald. "Are you coming ой, gobbling those dirty things 
with your eyes ~~” 


The gentleman attended on us, saying, “Now 
you must have had an idea of the grand show. Please 
keep this card of mine. If you require my service at 
any marriage or other festival, just an intimation 
will relieve you of all anxieties.” 


We dismissed him summarily, and headed for cur 
car, Nirmal was perhaps thinking of the middleman. 
He said with a sigh, “They live through this, and 
maybe, are not unhappy.” 

Purnima Debi admonished him, “Why not go 
and live like them — who is going to stop you?” 

Nirmal was at once grave. He tried to patch up, 
“Oh, I didn’t mean that. My point is that the Ше 
of a nomad is charming — from this jungle to 
another—from this place to a second” 


I picked up his sentiment and said, “That is, 
you mean there is a great charm in the golden 
uncertainty.” 

There was no reply. 

I opened again, “But to tell you the truth, 1 
сш only pity that sort of life — it has nothing inter- 
esting." 


TIGER AT LAST 


It was well towards midnight. On both sides of 
the road, there were deep jungles but no game could 
be seen. The guide was driving the car--Nirmal and 
I were in the front seat. Y was dozing. Suddenly I was 
roused by а shock. Our саг had stopped and Nirmal 
was busy closing the window pane — lest the tiger 
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In the meantime the tiger rose from his 
sweet sleep and stood up as if in disgust 
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should jump inte the car through the open window... . 


A suppressed voice crept out of his throat, 
“There — the tiger”: 


In the back seat Purnima ‘Debi was deep asleep. г 
Nirmal roused her up with ‘a push, muttering,. 


"Beware—bheware!" 


Purnima Debi shrugged her body and rubbed ker. 


eyes just to see that by the side of the road there 
was a tiger — his head 


she began to invoke her ‘deity. 

But the brute was within. Nirmal's range. І 
thought he was going to fire — but.look what he did. 
Now he held the gun up, and then down, sometimes, 


laying. it. on the bonnet through the opening of the. 
£lass pane.. And then he asked the guide, *Move 


а little forward." 


The guide protested; “We shall fall upon the pu 


if we really move," and then reluctantly. he gave a 
start. 


The tiger was now about fifteen yards from us. 


Nirmal held his gun.up and then-murmured in -dis- 


approval, “Мо; no—please drive the car a little io 


the left of the tiger." 


And so the car was given a start. again. In the’ 


meantife, the tiger rose from his sweet sleep and.stood 
up as if in disgust. Nirmal continued his manoeuvres, 


holding the gun upward and then putting it. down, , 


as a result, the tiger, in its majestic gait, crawled into 


the jungle before our eyes. With a big yawn, he left. 


his parting message, “Enough of that—don't you 
make any more fuss—go!” 

It was more-than I could tolerate. No sportsman 
ean, I was very much wishing to snatch away the 
gun from Nirmal.and immediately ‘shoot the tiger. In 
fact he was in such a position with respect to the 
tiger that :even a.chlld of five years. could- perhaps 
bring about its end. I brandished my-closed fist in 


front of Nirmal’s nose and warned nm "You de- 


Serve в good thrashing in my hand." 


The guide took the cue and put in, "Well, sir,. 


you need not give me any gold medal; I shall pre- 
sent you with one instead,” 

Nirmal showed a heavy countenance — it neant 
that he was ìn very bad temper then. So the guide 
had to stop when he noticed it. Purnima Debi was 
very sorry, she said, “I very well know that I. can- 


not in my life wear slippers made of the skin ofa. 


tiger. killed ‘by you." 
SLIPPER ON HIS BACK? 


` But there was no sign of ‘it having any effect on. 


Nirmal. He declared with.a brazen face, "My God, 
I needed just one more second to fix the aim, ьо 
that the tiger died at the first shot, when —" 

— the slipper fell on your back,” I finished the 
sentence for him. 


Heaven only knows how painful it was for me 


to see all these happen under my nose! A tiger yawn- , 


ing and relaxing while I hdd a gun within grabbing 
distance! Oh, it was an ordeal of my hunting ife. 
I was completely out of my humour to remark, "T 
never got а tiger so near, neither do I hope 
to get such а chance in future. You have blackened 
the name of Hazaribagh. You.have missed a game 


that was practically yours. No more nonsense—let ` 


us return now." 
The guide too seemed ‘exasperated. When he saw 


the preparations, he thought that-the.Babu- nist: ре сс. 


a good hunter. This time a decent reward would’ come 


to him—moreovet,.a gold medal: He turned the саг ^" 
and drove for home. He looked absolutely disgruntled. : 


I urged on Nirmal, “Do please sit in the’ rear 
and let me be easy.” 
Не at once banded.over his rifle to me and went 


like: a big earthen d Nc 
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to the back seat. Purnima Debi leaned her bead 
against the shoulder of hér husband. I felt much 
relieved. 


;L The driver told me, "If you order me, I may take 
you to the Kutcumsari forest. ` I hope we shall get 
big games .there. І heard of tigers haunting the 
place for some time. Е 


‘Nirmal. was not yet’ wanting in enthusiasm. 
“That's 1 Very: васӣ. Ге. из go," he said nonchalantly. 


LEOPARD SHOT DEAD 


‚ Ц was long past. midnight. As we neared 
Kutcumsari, something moved like a lightning in 
front of us, and just following the movement a 
léopard darted. out of a thicket in front of our car. 
His eyes were dazzled by the powerful head-lights of 
the car. As he stopped for a moment, bit perplexed, 


І sat up erect like a shaft and the rifle in my hand 
.Toared.instantaneously. It all took place in a split 


second, and even I-did not know what my nerves and 
muscles.did for me, or how they made me behave. 
They seemed to act on instinct, almost; mechanically, 
Bhd for a time Т had a notion that my rifle, acting 
as-a living being, rose of.itself, dragging ' my hand 
along with it, I felt as if my blood had resumed its 
flow in life-giving circulation which so long appeared 
at a standstill. In short, for a moment, as though 
with а lightning my ebbing life seemed to have a 
revival. 
The motor stopped with the firing. 


‘Nirmal and Purnima Debi jumped up in their 


„Seat. I looked back and enquired, “Have I disturbed 
your sleep?” 


-My experienced driver had in the meantime sped 


‘the car +о the dead leopard. Nirmal closely examined 


from inside the car if the tiger was really dead. The 
driver got down from the car and began to drag the 
leopard by the tail..Purnima Debi looked at сте in 
appreciation, and Nirmal elegantly bowed ‘before me 


' and then gave a decent Douglas Fairbanks-jump trom 


his seat. - He hastehed ito the fallen brute, closely 
examined it, and then'lày prostrate on the carcass, 
rubbing. it all the while against his body. 


Suddenly he started shouting from that spot, 
“Well, the problem of your slippers is solved. You 
are satisfied now?”. 
I: smiled: and told Nirmal, “Yes, brother, you are 
all: шеа m 


But Purnima Debi interrupted, saying, “Oh, по 
the skin will Бе given to my father to sit om at prayer 
time." 

. “That will be nice," said Nirmal, "Now I shall 
take Kumar to his place and tomorrow we shall start 
for hunting in Palamou. I shall certainly kill a tiger 


‚ with my own hands and shall skin him te make you 


the slippers. Until I do that I cannot rest." 


Purnima Debi would not relish it. She gave a 
rebuff. “Oh, no, Iam got going to be fooled with any 
more of your vain promises.” 


I felt very weak — temporary excitement made 
me still more pulled down. I told Nirmai, “All right 


Я you will go, but, at present please get me home—I 


am totally run down." 

The driver took the dust of my feet In _ full 
reverence and stood exposing his teeth of gold. I 
patted him on his back and Whispered to him, “Well 


. hurry..up,no more. delay.” 


We all Ней the leopard-to the mud-guard of the 
сат — even Purülma.Debi had to help us. In another 


” minute the ear darted through the dark night. АП the 
thrilling ^ 


way, we had to swallow tall talks and 
stories, all having the tiger as central figure, and 
of course, Nirmal as the narrator. 


Annual Puja Number 
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Ву ASIT KUMAR HALDAR 


E cannot ask an artist to act according to our 
choice and ideology. Each country has its 

own typical feature and culfural stamp which cannot 
be altered in spite of regimentations in the spaere 
of political activities or in religious outlook. A 
Negro boy may be educated in Oxford, but the special 
traits.of his character cannot be completely changed. 
Similarly West is strong in her materialistic pursuit 
and cannot have the same intuitional and metaphy- 
sical outlook of the East. While discussing the 
Western and Indian painting of the present age, we 
should do well, first of all to discover precisely the 
actual reason for such a change in the general out- 
look and ideology in modern European art and a 
revolt against the customary realistic representation 
of natural form through” direct ‘observation. Three 
typical reasons can be attributed for the change. 
First of all, with the invention of photography in 
early 19th century, the traditional realistic art could 
not compete with photography and ultimately be- 
came unreal and too much stereotyped. The second 
reason for such a change is due to the direct efect 
of Industrial Revolution of the 18th century in 
. Europe and her struggle to improve commercial апі 
sconomie position of the continent through commer- 
cial enterprise and its advertisement. They had to 
solve the problem of finding artistic talents to im- 
prove models and designs of the commercial com- 
modities., The third reason for such a revolutionary 
change is obvious and can be ascribed to the faskion- 
waves which constantly sweep throughout ^ Europe. 


. Unfortunately no talented artist who vould be а 
suitable designer is attracted into industrial art, ia 
spite of the fact that good talented artists are 
having but limited prospects in their own fieid. ‘In 
Europe, they have therefore the problem of art in 
relation to the designs suitable for particular indus- 
try. Freelance artists are in that case required to 
collaborate with the factory designers. No grac- 
tising artist сап work on factory condition and 
alow his work to be commercialised. Actually the 
demand for creative work in the west is small. 
Approximately there may be ten thousand design- 
ers but not more than eight or nine hundred are 
artists. (vide “The Arts Enquiry " — A report 
sponsored by the Dartington Hall Trustees. London). 
Ja auch а tangle, they had to rebuild everything 


A 


afresh in “fine art’ and define beauty in a novel. 
attitude based on modern research in the science 
of psychological analysis. They had to deliberately 
fix а set of ideological beliefs and sentiments to- 
wards their fulfilment of evolutive theory to bring 
about such a change. Instead of going back to ihe 
ethics of the past and particularly of the pre-renais- 
sance Gothic or Byzantine  intuitional school of 
painting, the modern European artists found in pri- 
mitive art a nearer approach towzrds their psycho- 
logical experiences. Accordingly, the principles of 
art generally admitted by the  art-students viz. 
rhythm, balance and proportion do not fulfil the 
requirements of scientific objectivity.of the modera 
"sur-realist'" ог “да-да” artists. The modern artists 
of'the West had in this case to abendon all anatomi- 
cal proportions of the natural objects in their paint- 
ings and with that, all emotional human appeals and 
romantic elements vanished for ever. In this way 
we can see actually a primitive prototyped pattern 
has evolved, and not the real “fine art" which is 
always distinguishable for its tuman emotional 
appeal. Fine art can articulate ала bring emotion, 
but а pattern cannot. А pattern goes with the 
fashion but fine art has an eternal intrinsic value. 


DIFFERENT SCHOOLS OF ART 


Before further explaining the challetgg of the 
West to our art, I wish to describe the different 
schools of modern paintings that actually appeared 
in Europe to counteract the invention of  photo- 
graphy. Broadly speaking, there have been four 
kinds of modern revolutionary schools in Europe. 
The “Impressionist” movement was started in 1830. 
No importance was attached to the subject matter 
painted, none to the rhythmic quality in composition; 
the aim was to analyse light by means of seven 
colours (Sun's rays) reflected on the @bject. Instead 
of interpreting Nature intellectually, the impression- 
ist sought to give an outward impression .of the 
object observed and produce àn effect of an exact 
replica. For that, the object is gersrajly painted in 
thick patches of colours and the effect of light and 
shade is only visible in the work. The artists like 
Cezanna and Monnet were the pioneers. They 


122 

wanted to reform art and liberate it from photo- 
graphy and like other social ог political reforms 
destroyed everything that hitherto existed and re- 
built afresh a new ideology in art. The “Cubism” 
is another form developed in Europe. A Cubist is 
dissatisfied with working on a flat surfzce producing 
two dimensional effects on his canvas of the object. 
He therefore takes a cube which if drawn, gives a 
three dimensional feature. This school. of painting 
had some limitations and so could rot.thrive for a 


long time. Then сате the  "Dadaists" :who stick, 
bits of wood, glass of straw etc. on their canvas “ 
bringing an  ineomprehensjble pattern. This is 


supposed to be tlie art in its, babbling like "da". "dà" 
of а child. Similarly, the:latesf- modern art. of 
Europe called "sur-realism" expresses the seed-mind 
of a child or а cave-man. They get their motifs and 
patterns for their paintings from deliberate imita- 
tion of primitive’ arts of all kinds.. These artists 
always use psychological and philosophical, termino- 
logies like : 
lution”, “sub-conscious extra-sensory perception" 
ete. to justify their ‘reactionary attitude in art. An 
undeveloped child-mind .can be favourably compared 
with that of an animal, and as such, a sophisti- 
cated grown-up man cannot acquire its spirit unless 
he is a lunatic. In progressive evolution an artist 
can, however, develop intutional expression instead 
of producing image out of direct observation of a 
natural object. A saint ean develop his "chitta" 
(mind) and control his "vrittis" (floating vibration 
of his mind-staff) and formulate right thoughts and 
patterns, instead of going to the primitives for them. 
In this manner, à man ean even fashion an image of 
God in his own way. | 


RECIMENTATION OF SENTIMENT 


The principles of taste cannot be moulded to 
suit one's own purpose and the cultivated taste of 
a civilised man cannot be sacrificed at the altar of 
undeveloped lopesided art of a child or a cave-man. 
The artist on the other hand shouid be allowed to 
think individually to achieve the higher aesthetic 
ideals according to his own conviction. In this way 
the modernists of Europe are going to regiment 
their sentiment and indirectly encouraging every 
man on the street to become an artist. They are in 
this manner unwittingly preaching intolerable poli- 
tical ideology of communism in art through their 
modern primitivism from which actually Indians 
have nothing to learn. 


A civilised nation can boast of its high standard 
of living and finer taste cultivated through art, and 
an artist's taste is always reflected on common man. 
The modern European art can only be understood by 
a few psychologist scholars and cannot go straight 
to the people as a popular art. West always thinks 
in terms of scientific and materialistic attitude. In 
spite of ‘their higher achievements in scientific me- 

` thods of depicting Nature faithfully on the canvas 
`1п the past, they have now realised that the photo- 
graphic reality should be avoided, and with their 
modern approach, they have again fallen a victim te 
science by accepting psychological analysis. It is in- 
deed a great tragedy of Europe to discard slavish 
imitation of natural object hitherto achieved seien- 
"tificaly, only to accept another form of scientific 
"bondage. The challenge to the Indian art is whether 
the art-forms shouid be cultivated aceording to ihe 
“highly scientific standard of psychological analysis 
-or should be done out of a conscious endeavour of 
Intellectual reasoning of a cultivated mind? Is it 
necessary to form such a fixed idealism in the in- 
tezest of international understanding of art and cul- 


"dynamie sensation”, “progressive evo-: 


а 
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ture? A suitable answer to that has already been 
given by Dr: Julian; Hüxley, Director General of 
UNESCO. He said: “International understanding of 
art implies the need for mutual comprehension be- 
tween different cultures. At the present stage in world 
history, however, cultures do not merely differ, Lut 
in some cases are—or at least appear to be in con- 
tradietlon with each other. We have the radical 
differences between cultures like that of the Anglo- 
Saxon countries with their emphasis on action, and 
on individualism and cultures like that of India with 
their emphasis on inner experience and on the mass 
rather than on the individual". 


HANDMAID OF INDUSTRY 


The modernist of Europe having changed the 
ideology and aesthetic appeal in art, paved a way 
towards creating novel patterns advantageous to 
commercial enterprise. They have deliberately turned 
fine art into a handmaid of industry by advocating 
Such an obvious change. To remove once ior all the 
problem of finding suitable artist-designer for trade 
апа industry, they have made fine art quite easy for 
everybody. The only good point in the modern achie- 
vement, according to aesthetic standard, is that they 
have now discovered art’s service not merely to 
imitate Nature but to re-create her. According to Sri 
Aurobindo: "If you only imitate visible Nature, you 
will perpetrate either a corpse, а dead skeleton ` or 
monstrosity. Truth lives in that which goes behind 
and beyond the visible and sensible", But the modern 


`. West has gone beyond its legitimate border and ins- 


tead of copying Nature faithfully, adopted а reaction- 
ary method to destroy all her shapes and forms. In 
this respect Indian art contains intuitional expression 
of a realistic object and brings out the mystery and 
Spirit of the object without much interfering with the 
realistic anatomical structures, 


The materialistic and commercial outlook of the 
western art-critics is hardly favourable for under- 
standing the view-points of the Oriental art, They 
mostly have archaeological interest and can under- 
stand the value of their antiquities. On the other 
hand, with the spread of the Mahayana Buddhist 
religion and philosophy in the Far East. the intuitive 
metaphysical aspects in both art and religion deve- 
loped. Imagination and intuition (dhyana) suitably 
synchronized in Indian art and the question of actual 
model or a "sitter" never occurred. A model or a 
“sitter” to an orthodox Western artist is something 
more than his inspiration. That is the reason why 
constant sketching from models ultimately leaves be- 
hind a feeling of dummy-deadness on the canvas. 
The modernists too, on the other hand, discard all 
natural anatomy and by imitating a child bring out 
an abstract pattern—dead and emotionless, In India, 
such abstract patterns can be found in plenty in 
various commercial objects and can be easily adopted 
to suit western type of primitivism in modern rt; 
but alas! — it is not so easy to paint a picture cut 
of imagination according to Indian concept of art, 
without destroying realistic proportion and anatomi- 
cal structure of the object. Such examples are, how- 
ever, very common in Indian art and left its mark up 
to the beginning of the Victorian era. 


‚ INDIAN CONCEPTION OF NATURE 


In India, the fundamental conception of Nature 
— the phenomenal world of illusory character — 
“maya” was never overlooked. The paintings done 
out of imagination and intuition therefore cannot 
bring our characteristic transitory aspect of Nature 
and a pattern for all purpose cannot convey the same 
dynamic concept of emotion however symbolical it 
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LE of the plains often run to Shillong, 
mmer capital of Assam, either for 
siness, but а very limited few take 
ut the hilly tribes scattered round. 
‚а hill tribe mostly line in that district 
‘peculiar beliefs, customs, rituals, manners, 
nd modes of enjoyment. Here I do not take into 
SORA dera sion the Anglicised and the so-called 


missionaries — but I speak of those simple and 
y Khasis of the mountains who are animists, 
e goats and -fowls before their gods, end 
ise fetish worship. With these peopie dancing 
part of their religious life. One has not to go 
re than ten miles from Bhillong to find these 
: кайа and w their mode of living. 
` You go he suburbs during the time of their 
| ja which is being held for flve days, some- 
Ashes from May to July and you will hear the sound 
of the incessant beat of the Khasi drums, echoing 
and reechoing from the steep mountains, the рівіп- 
tive sound of the Tangmouri, and. you ou will see groups 
f children, boys and girls, ascending and descending 
En ’ best colourful clothes, and 
stalwart villagers driving herds of goats and 
of fowls to the temple of their clan, Sunan 


the fourth day of the festival, the Khasis 

ery young ve, n will dance as a rule and 

si yokel is lancer and takes nis chance 

ng in the ri vig im front of the Priestess's 

x is а lovable sight to witness the warlike 

ts of the young folks dancing in a circle 

n “the. ring the girls with their heads bent 
jd BAM 


í atest, dance festivals of the Khasi 
krem”, Ап. кеш of the dance 

: { religious custom. 

thi articular 


the place. The dance is perform 

Smit in Nongkrem. Smit is th 

krem chief. "Previously the dan 

to be held at Shillong, but when 

it and made it their summer’ reso: 

clan had to shift from there. giot 
of which the dance is a part used to be 
place in Shillong known as Вита Baz 


At first there was only one royal fam! 
Nongkrem, but in the beginning of the е! 
century, the family split up into two divisi 
began to reside at Nongkrem, and the ot! 
came to be known as Mylliam royal family 
Mawlai, a hilly spot ten miles from Shilton: 
Shillong-Sylhet Road, for. their -residence 
Mylliam family does mot observe. the ritual 
religious ceremonies of the Nongkrem now 
particular: occasion, but holds the dance perf 
every year at Mawlai, .Mylliam Nongkrem da 
accordingly, lost its ritual character, and has 
nerated into an exciting fun and enjoyment 


Matriarchal system prevails in the № 
family, and the eldest daughter in,the 
occupies the exalted position of the Pries 238 
Siem баа of Nongkrem. Af Pa t 
eldest sister is the Priestess. and her 
Princess, A bullding has been assigned г 
Priestess (Sad Sunam) where she liv 
the gods of the tribe, and prays for God 
assistance in the maintenance ot | 
for the good administration of the: un 
welfare of the subjects... 


There is a big room at the centre 
which is meant for the Priestess. 
wards the South, is & is courtyard, oi 
which there is the Divine Post, k 
Blei" (Post of God). There are 
row on the south of the courtyard 
materials are stored. On either side « 
yard and the Priestess's room there are 
in which the sacrificial goats and 
served, ра 





 Nongkrem Dance. | 
s under the umbrella. 


` where the Puja 18 held and from the altar 
15 а passage leading to the dance arena 

‘ough which the Princess and the unmarried girls 
“royal family come: out.and dance. 


T FESTIVAL OF YEAR 


The annual Puja of the Khasi and their bius 
val of the year usually falls between May and 
d continues for five days. During the month 
the "Bazar days", ie, the “Pamtiah Bazar” 
hota Bazar — Small Bazar) the Khasis get an 
ition of their annual festival The Priestess, 
main Priest and twelve lesser Priests worship the 
s.of the Khasi clan throughout the whole day 
night for five days to the accompaniment of 
performed with a 


he Princes 


, that the 
еу may shower prosperity to the State воя to 
royal family. 


The date of the commencement of the Puja is 
by the Soh Blei (Soh means holding and Blei 
ns God. Hence Soh Blei is the holder of the 
cor the main Priest). On the northern wal of 
altar a wooden board is hung up on а nail, which 
a flat handle and the handle has a hole. 'A kind 
uspicious red earth is kept in the hole. he 
Blei comes on а day, which is always fixed up by 
m, Le. the “Pamtiah Day", and which is nearly 
three months before the Pujah days, апа besmears 
» red earth taking it from the hole of the wooden 
rd on а fowls egg, and breaks the egg оп the 
with a small -hammer kept for the purpose. 

he makes ‘astronomical calculations from the 
and egg shells and fixes up the date. It із 
nation by egg breaking. It is believed that 

le and an auspicious day is obtained’ from 


ing chief is then informed of the. date 


woh”) by means of messengers’ z 
b-divisions of the State ruled by officers 
to Magistrates). The ring sloop acts as indica- 
he date of the annual Puja. ‘The Raid- 
then on their turn, send the date to their 
of villages, who have s professional *Dhulias" 
eat of drums 


Puja the Soh Зы begins 
се, а kind a white 


be a year full of famine and a bad year or 

of prosperity. As long as he does not get good sig 
from the examination of the entrails of the fowls _ 
the pouring of wine on the altar is continued by hi 
and the Priestess. Incantations of hymris are do 
by the main Priest and the Priestess. during the 
whole night, and during the day twelve lesser priests 
perform Puja. -One deity is assigned to one lesser 
priest, so they worship Awelve deities, one each, 


The lesser priests sit in one row “facing the 
north. On the sacrificial day, Le. on the third da 
on which the principal goat is - 
ruling chief, the main priest 
the whole day and also along with the t ? 
priests. He sits in the middle and worships the two 
deities, who are  propitiated by two lessor priests | 


sitting in the middle, Le. the sixth lesser priest (m 


from the left and the sixth from the right. 


The result of the examination of the entrails 15 
being informed to the chief from time to time. 
Fowls are: being sacrificed one after another and 
worship and pouring of wine continues until a go 
result is achieved. On the third day, as stated 
above, the first goat is sacrificed by the ruling 
and on the fourth day goat-sacrifices by the 
commence: On the first two days only f 
sacrificed and on the three successive days bo 
and goats are sacrificed... Both the main Priest 
the Priestess pour wine on the altar. 


. DANCE WITH NAKED SWORDS 


| A number of "Dhulias" (drummers) sometimes 
50 to 60 play throughout the whole day and. night | 
in turns during the Puja to show that ceremon i 
going on. In all 27 tunes are played by them. - 
the fourth day of the ceremony Nongkrem 
performed from early morning till late in th 
ing. The main priest and Priestess obse 
this day. The dance is performed to 

Early in the morning the Prince, 


-and all the girls: dance. After the arrival b the. 


Princess and the unmarried girls of the royal fam 
at the arena the unmarried girls of the State 
them and all the virgins dance. They are 


‘attired and ornamented, The girls look. down 


their hands hanging stiff on both. sid 
slither forward and backward. They 


Љу male dancers who dance in a circle a 
cef 


dancing. Thes are in tw 
айта; meing 1 | 





ERHAT, 
A BEAUTY 


A Birhor hut. A Jamily of thr 
adults and two children lives in this vu 


IN HIDING 


By P. C. ROY CHAUDHURY 


Iu of Neterhat in Palamau district із not 
o the tourists, although it is а таге 
эш pot capable of great development. About a 
tury back, there was a military camp at Neterhat. 
had to be elosed down because sufficient 
d: is not available. The excellent long 
stretches of pasture induced the Government *o start 
a stud buffalo farm about forty years back but this 
had to wind up because of malaria and want of 

ood. water. . 
` Tt was left to Sir Edward: Gait, Lt. Governor of 
and Orissa, to give much "mportance to the 
Sir Edward, and after him many of the 
nd Orissa and later Bihar Governors, used to 
part of the Ranchi summer exodus at Neter- 
eterhat, although situated in Palamau district, 
ore easily accessible from. ‘Ranchi, the summer 
i rs of Bihar Government. It is at a dis- 
ut 100 miles ‘of first class road from 
x last 12 miles from Banari runs through 
“section and is typical of any: -of the ther 


Ne е rha 3 3400 ft. above the sea level. "gir 
he natural beauty, the sal 


со 1d well be developed into' an 
out the disadvantages of 
h her altitude. 


гаре for the to 


opening through which one could eras 
frequently. shifting . their camps to jung: 


-where there are more of edible fruits, 


monkeys to catch. and. eat. 

been reduced to à total population of a few hund: 
only in Bihar. Тһе only change that has come 
the Binjias is that they are no more nomadi 
they still have not taken to cultivation. Bot 
tribes are disappearing fast. 


"Тез base of the plateau is. formed. of о 
felspathic granite and then appears laterite... The 
bounders of trap are within 180 ft. of the sum 
Sal forests with bamboo groves are the usual featu 
Wild bisons are stil] found grazing. Аб one time th 
жазап attempt to grow tea and coffee on the pla 

The entire plateau is owned by the Bihar Go 
ment. At present there are no ре houses о! 
plateau. 


low. ‘There are 4 ofer lows 
Palamau District Board Bungalow. These are 
ts but prior reservation 
Deputy Commissioner of Ranchi or the Chairr 
the District Board, Palamau, is desirable. 
Palamau District Board Bungalow has the | 
tion.as it overlooks several ranges of 
winding Koel river below. 
` A Government public School 15 going to b 
it. Ге school wil, Ъе locate 
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y jump and there is virility in their performance. 
- the original martial movefnents have dege- 
{ей апа have become а bit vulgar when the 
, eut jokes with the girls dancing inside the 
The male dancers shout, “Why are you look- 
own, look up at us." 

















































itude. The idea of this performance is that the 
be is ready to protect their womenfolk, property 
and Jens from the hands of the invaders or other 

Hy For this reason the girls put on their 
As а rule the girl dancers should be un- 
there is no restriction about the males, 
both. ‘unmarried and married, 


NTS OF DANCERS 


hi "ornaments. which the Khasi girls put on are 
esigned and patterned and are mostly made of 
Every girl puts on а crown ('"Pansugiat"), 
‘ings ("Lyngkyrneng") and necklace either of 
ûr. pearls or corals ("Kpieng"), armlets 
а” ог "Mahu"). The necklaces used by 
many and of various designs. Some are of 
is, and others are made of corals with golden 
nging. Silver and gold chains bedeck their 
and shoulder ornaments (“Tad-Tyrpeng”) 
Oulders, There is a closely fitted neck orna- 
“Chik” in Bengali) “Shan-Ryngang” (in 
` Ther other ornaments used by the female 
cers: are golden chains (“Kynjri-Tabah”), brace- 
“Khadu”) and rings (“Sati”). 
he hair of the girls is well tied at the back of 
eads (Bengali “Khonpa”) with a gold tassel 
hylong").: They do not use nose-rings, « 
‘female dancérs wear a very costly piece of 
nd the waist,up to the ankles ("Pienkhor"). 
се of this cloth before the War was estimated 
out Rs. 1,000/--per piece. A velvet full-sleeved 
t and a piece of silken cloth are hung up from 
de of the shoulders (“Kyrshah-Dhara”). The 
js mostly of brown and black colour. The two 
of ‘silken cloth are mostly brown and yellow, 
-common practice is that they use variegated 
‚ааа they prefer such use, They also use a 
f under-garment ("Nohta-Sor"). 
The male dancers put on neck .ornaments 
hik”), some kinds of necklaces, shoulder orna- 
and earrings as the girls use. They put on à 
ап (“Jingspong”) with a plume (“Thuia”), 
y of yellow-red colour. There is a sling hung 
ine. shoulder on the left side to put arrows, 
ве ate actually put sometimes. They wear a 
T of gold or silver and at the back of that 
ere is again a plume. 
е male dancers wear a sleeveless coat, of 
velvet or “Banat”, which is generally of dark 
with. gold embroidery and a “Dhotte”, of the 
Dhara" as the giris use. 


MAKERS & MUSCIANS 














n very costly silken dress, the minimum 
piece’ being about Rs, 1,0001-. 4A special 
avers, known by the name of "*Salkuchi" 
ave this dress both of Khasi male and 
of this occasion, and no other 
аке t even the 








and Burma for the 


The dance movements do not depict attack, they 
ow. that the warriors are adopting defensive _ 


his particular occasion both male and female 


wea- | 







ut gradually: the salkuchis 

monopolised it, and it goes against the tenets of 
their religions if the dress is being produced by any 
other caste. The dress made by the Salkuchis ; 
not used by the Assamese. 

There were . seventy tunes: День amon: 
Khasis, but now the musicians remember 
twentyseven tunes and all of them are playe 
the Pujah ceremony. The tune which is 
the time of dancing is known as "Sing tein’. oo 
The orchestra people are known. as “Dhulias” 
(drummers) because the drummers play a prominent 
part. Big drums (Nakra or Bom) are played at the 
time of dancing, and not at the time of the Ријаһ. 
Generally, one big drum is played and two musicians | 
play the "Tangmouri" somewhat akin to Assamese . 
"Panpa" (flute). moi | E ; 
“Padia” or a pair of cymbals i 
kind of tom tom, known as "Ksing" is also pia 
*Ksing" is made of earth and is struck with stick 

At one corner of the dancing arena a rai 
platform made of clay is ‘constructed for the 
orchestra which occupies its place assigned ‘to it 
when the Princess appears on the open’ green, The . 
audience either sits or stands up on the open space © 
around the field, 


Neterhat, A Beauty In Hiding 


(Continued from Previous Page) | 
is по town. There 13 а hospital and a police thana- 
but eee officers have to struggle against want of 
wor. 


DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE 


Neterhat has a delightful climate. In July and 
August it does not become moist. In summer 
it has a very cool climate. It is a paradise for hiking. | 
The plateau is ringed by forest and the rainfall рѕпа!- 
ly does not exceed 60 inches per year. There are 
patches of pines and cypresses grown by the Forest 
Department and both the species nave taken to the | 
soll very kindly. Apples and peaches are grown, but 
the fruits are not very big. English vegetables 
could easily be grown. There is a beautiful swimming. 
pool about 5 miles away hidden in tne jungle. SIS 
































could be grown октом the year. Roos 
found that the flowering trees of different species vould 2 
be very well grown on the plateau which will ensure . 

а feast of flowering throughout the year and а very | 

rich harvest in the cold weather, - 

There are bus services both from Ranchi and 
Daltonganj to Neterhat but they are not very сот- 
fortable and take a long time. 

The development of Neterhat will open the neigh- 
bouring Chechari valley and other hill tops such as 
Jamirapat (3747 ft. above sea level) and Guiguipas 
(3819 ft. above sea level), Bihar’s highest waterfall, 
the Burhaghagh with a sheet drop of 466 ft., 
near Neterhat but at present accessible only 
hiker,- Neterhat offers plenty of big | am 
with permission from the Forest Depa 
and deer of various ae are common 
sections, . 























2 iş completely do- 

socio-economic factors of 

s considered іп the present 

eties more in the light of econo- 

nate biological values, which have no 

ftu псе on. the body and the mind. It is difficult 
| experiments in man the ameliorative 
'arriage but that It has its basis on Ше 


of 
"no possible but we can ‘gatety 
‘of human ее. Each human 


canter per 100,000 рор! 
three groups are: i: 


(a) Never married E x 
(b) Married with children 2163 
(с) Married without ehildren 182 d 


It will be clear from the above table 
married persons with children have the lowe 
rate from cancer while married ^ persons 
children have the highest rate, The variation be 
the groups (a) and (b) is however not very gte 
ihe highest rate. of (c) із really 
Death rates from cancer are variable accordi 
the specific sites. With the exception of the ca 
of the breast and the female genital organs there 
very little difference in the mortality of the thr 
groups. The greatest relative variation is 
cancer of the breast. This will be apparent fro 
following table: 


MORTALITY FROM. BREAST CANCER. 
| Above 35. 25-34 Y: 


(а) Never married 
(b) Married with children 100. 
(e) Married without children 142 
In the group, above 35 years, the г mar 
with children were taken as 100 and tue ¢ 
ing relative indices of the groups (a) and (e 
seen above and this relationship. exist at € 
group after 35 years. ; 
These observations support the belief that 
of children decreases the chances of death 
of the breast апа these results аге in agre 
those from England and Wales, and Sweden. 
of interest here is the lower death rate of 
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earing rather than to the fact of marriage 
"his is true for both the sexes. Those who marry 
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r than those who marry and йо not have chil- 
nd those who remain single. In the case of 
ho possess more sites of cancer than men, 
dless marrieds show the highest rates We 
‚ yet say whether one child is as effective as 


us see how child-bearing may | have some 
|. with cancer. Pregnancy to a biologist means 
sed cell activity and it brings about a con- 
е organ increase. Cancer is also characterised 
increased cell activity and as such the two 
sses are somewhat similar in nature from the 
апароіпё of cell biology. — 
ORMAL SEXUAL FUNCTIONS 
has been shown by Prof. 
ia. University that pregnancy gives rise to. а 
heightening of resistance to injurious factors and a 
similar heightening of resistance is also produced by 
‘Normal sexual functions. They are known to raise the 
‘resistance to а number of toxic agents, e.g., paraty- 
phus cultures, diphtheria toxin, different metallic salts. 
alcohols, narcotics and large repeated doses of 6rgos- 
terine. It is well known that the body cells produce 
D. growth hormones and the resistance 1s effected by the 
.. {merease of the vitality of the cells as well Тһе 
normal sexual functions probably bring about ап 
Increased storage.in the ground substance (stroma 
issues) which liberates the sensitive and the more 
imeortant cells (parenchyma) from toxic influences. 


will, ‘therefore, be apparent that marriage is 
nellorative - ‘when it is associated with normal 
n tions. According to Westermarck there are 
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ture and could therefore someti 
date other countries’ creative perce io 
losing her own identity of character. Conservatis | | 
prejudice cannot help dynamic progress of a. ‘nation. oe 
The soul is always released to freedom through reali- 
sation and not renunciation. Seeking such freedom 

the soul constantly. gained new experiences and. fresh 
fields of action. It cannot permanently stick to th 
primitive models or to any abstract theme i 
time, and must come out of its water-tigh 
meet the dynamic spirit. For this reason, tl 
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HERALDING ОЕ PEACE 


By BIJAY КАТМА MAJUMDAR 


O believe one has to see this. I also had heard 
many stories about it but frankly speaking, they 
did not make any great impression on те, . 


Imagine 25 clean-shaven heads, all, wearing 


almost the same kind of apparel, seated round 2 
fire-place about 40 ft. by 40 ft, chanting hymns in 
one voice and at times together offering something 
to the Agni-devata (Fire-god) with the words 
"swaha". (The saying goes that when Brahma, the 
Creator of the Universe, lived а могу life and 
married Swaha, the beautiful daughter of Jana 
and King Niladhwaj, he made a vow to his wife 
out of his great love for her that no gift or cffering 
would be acceptable to him unless these were made 
in her name). With “Swaha” uttered by over two 
dozen pundits, the fire leapt up in innumerable 
tongues of flames as if in profound glee. 1n the 
centre, with twelve pundits on the right and pos- 
sibly thirteen on the left, sat а Sanyashi, the ‘hota,’ 
the principal offerer, wearing spectacles and robed 
in а rather gorgeous silk dress, who almost simul- 
taneously sprayed on the leaping flames a wooden 
spoonful of 'ghee' to make the fire shoot up sky high. 
А crowd of two to three thousand ladies of all ages 
and descriptions were seated 1n respectful siience 
just outside the enclosure, looking intently and, may 
be, deeply engrossed in the ceremonial rites of the 
Yajna. There were men, old and young, scattered 
here and there, some reading from the Gita, some 
reciting irom the Chandi and some others engaged 
in other devotional acts. 


It was one of the allurements dangled before me 
by my wife that if I accompanied her there, I would 
see à Yajna not witnessed by my fourteen forbears. 
I could wel imagine that it might be so. In ancient 
times Sree Ram Chandra performed: a Yajna. The 
memory of another big Yajna is cherished by us. it 
was done by the Pandava king Yudhisthira when 
he proclaimed himself as King-Emperor. Sree 
Krishna, the warrior and the preacher of the Gita 
who was present was in charge of the ceremonials. 
Stories of many such Yajnas of those days are known 
to many of us but perhaps the most interesting is the 
one connected with Trisanku. Trisanku, a great king 
and a great benefactor took it into his head that he 
would eo to the Heaven with this body of flesh and 
blood. But ‘that was not all. He loved his wife 
dearly; so he desired to take her also with him to 
Heaven. She, however, disliked the idea and fried to 
dissuade her husband. The king would not listen to 
her. He went to his priest and offered untold wealth 
for this last of his Yajnas. Vasistha, the greatest 
sage this country has ever produced, refused to 
oblige his client with the remark that it was a vain 
desire never to be fulfilled. Trisanku then. caught 
nold of Viswamitra, no less powerful a sage. He told 
Viswamitra that he would give away his whole king- 
dom but to heaven he with his wife must go. More- 
over, he wanted to . how to Vasistha that his was not 
the last word and that there were others better qua- 
lifed than he. Viswamltrg agreed and started the 


Yajna in the presence of everybody who was anybody 
in those days. As the Yajna progressed, Trisanku 
and his queen were seen going upwards till like two 
giant aircraft they glided on above the clouds and 
then vanished from sight. “Jal Viswamitra” was the 
cry that rent the air, People’s surprise knew по 
bounds and many a monied couple contemplated &р- 
proaching Viswamitra for a similar purpose on an 
auspicious day. Suddenly. а loud ery came through 
the clouds, “Oh Viswamitra, kindly save us. We are. 
being pushed out of the gate of Lord Indra (the king 
of gods in heaven) by his demon-like durwans, Oh, 
Viswamitra, the gates are now closed in our face, 
Viswamitra, save us from the humiliation.” 

“Who has closed the doors to turn you out?" 
thundeied Viswamitra ffom below. 


Before any reply came the couple were seen 
coming down from, the sky. Fire flashed from Vis- 


wamitra's eyes. Cried he, "Stop, stop.” Immediately 
Trisanku and his wife stopped coming down. They 
were found. floating in the air, the queen crying bit- 
terly as а woman: would naturally do under the 
circumstances. Viswamitra rebuked her and told 
‘Trisanku, “Listen, a New Heaven. is going to be 
created for you and { empower you to ruie over the 
New Heaven which would be a far better and heal- 
thier. place than the rotten heaven cf old and 
wretched Indra.” 


“НАКІ NAM SANKIRTAN” 


To return to my story. It gladdened my heart to 
know that something of the pristine glory of ancient 
Yajnas would now be visible to us. Before taking my 
seat within the pandal, I quietly made a survey of 
the whole place. Seats in the few front rows were 
all filled; only a couple of rear seats were left vacant. 
I did not mind in the.least taking one of them 
because I was neither а Trisanku nor a Yudhisthira 
nor had I any ambition whatsoever. So, I went on 
looking around me. А little eastward, within another . 
Mandap (enclosure) I found some Sadhus engaged 
in “Нагі Nam Sankirtan.” They were singing and 
dancing to their heart’s content. -Here, I saw a scene 


‘never to be forgotten. An old man, who also was 


singing and dancing, was shedding tears and these 
tears fell m torrents. I waited and waited but the 
tears did not stop. The sight somehow amazed and 
attracted me. The heat in the “Yajna-sthal” (the 
place where the Yajna with blazing fire was being 
performed) was almost unbearable to me. This . 
Mandap—also a permanent structure—being situated 
under the branches of a number of big trees, was 
comparatively cool. Moreover, the devotional dancing 
with the chanting of “Hare Krishna, Hare Krishna, 
Krishna, Krishna, Hare, Hare" seemed delightful to 
me. The singing stopped for a moment only because 
one of the Sadhus had suddenly gone thirsty, When 
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the old man’s attention was drawn by the latter, he 
for the first time that day opened his eyes and the 
tears stopped falling. I looked into his eyes—they 
seemed to be quite normal. Nothing was wrong with 
them. A lady who was with us all the time feelingly 
addressed the old man with the words, "Lord's bless- 
ings will be yours, my‘ child.” 


His was a toothless face but his smile was 50 
sweet and charming that I could not withdraw my 
eyes: from it. Possibly he noticed my earnest gaze. 
because, ‘instead of replying^to the lady he spoke to 
me as follows: “Blessing must be ours since this golden 
opportunity. has been afforded to us to sing His name 


incessantly for: the last eleven days.: Where could 
we get this unique chance?” 


In ihe meantime & saffron-robed РОНА ap? 
peared with a big pitcher on his shoulder and gave 
everyone of the singers—some twenty in aumber—a 
bandful of wet chana (gram) to eat. When . they 


finished eating, drinking water was poured on to 
their palms joined together in the form of à cup. 


At last, he came to our old man and asked him 
mildly, “What about taking a little water, my good 
man?” The toothless face once more lit up with a 


charming. ‘smile, and he said, “My need was not so 
great but as the Lord has sent you to me, could I 
say ‘по’? It had been my experience in life that HE 
sends you just the thing you need at the moment, I 
had hardly any thirst when you came ‘here but now 
I feel that a sip of water will do me good. Please 
give me a little.” Saying this, he stepped forward to 
have the water but the Sanyashi did. not oblige him; ` 
The Sanyashi had with him in a paper jacket 
some sugar which he handed over to the old man 
who seemed overwhelmed with gratitude and bowed. 
at the feet of the giver. Tears filled his eyes and we 
saw him struggling with emotion to say something. 
After: a couple. of minutes he spoke, "Look, lock, 
My Lord made him (the Sanyashi) so thoughtful 
that he brought sweets for me knowing that ] am no 
longer able to chew ‘chhola.’ Now I see why this 


holy man has been. made the chief tn Maharaj's е 


Ashram. Himself а gifted personality, Maharaj 
‚ knows everybody and knows every thing. " Once more 
he touched his forehead with his folded palms. 


TALKS WITH THE OLD MAN 


I started admiring this old man and his overe 
powering ‘Bhakti’ After drinking a little water he 
looked fresh and in my eyes serene While he was 
going to rejoin the newly assembled party, | asked 
him almost in a whisper when he was going to stop for 
the day Не stared at me for а few seconds, then he 
came close to me and said, “What do you mean, 
Baba, by that question?" 

"I want to know something about this Yajna and 
а few other connected matters. Won't you oblige"? 


“Please do not talk to me like this. I ат your: ' 


servant. It is My Lord's earnest desire thai I serve 
you and serve others too. Tell me, Sir, when you 
want me, and 1 shall be at your disposal. ^ 
. “Would 6 o'clock be convenient for. you?" 1 
asked. .Smilingly he said, “ГИ wait for you here, 
. Sir, 1 know you are a Bhakta (devotee) otherwise 
you'd have gone to Delhi or Agra instead of 'coming 
to this place. But, Sir, one thing I tell you. This’ is 
a ‘tirtha bhoomi’ sanctified by the greatest of all 
Yogis, His Gracious Holiness the Swami Balauanda' 
Brahmachari, his guru ana his guru's guru; Another: 


Amrita: Bazar- Patrika 


holy man, à true Brahmacharin, is now in charge 
at their command. Every particle of the dust of 
ihis place is sanctified." 


П. 


` In the evening at the appointed time I met nim 
and‘ asked him if he could explain the queer pheno- 
menon that had caught me unawares. He, as usual, 
‘closed ` his eyes and in a soothing tone, said, “Why 
Sir, the Lord's beckoning was always there but you 
being а busy man did not notice it. Now, in this 


serene and heavenly atmosphere of Maha Rudra 
Yajna, your mind 15 unoccupied, and the call has 
been heard and answered by you. Sir, give me the 
dust of your feet—you are one of those whom the 
Lord has: favoured." He stretched his right hand to 
touch my feet, but I did not let, him. 


“Babaji Mahashaya.. 
~- "No, Sir, no, І am d “а, Е му name 18 
Бап. You may call me ‘by that пате’ ` 


“ery well Haridas Babu... 
Again he interrupted. ‘Sir, am no Pabu, I am 


simple Haridas.” 


` “Agreed, Háridas, I think you are'a local man 
and have а long ‘and close association’ with this 
Ashrama. Am I wrong?" 


“I have Known this. Ashrama for over 30 yéars.” 
“Can you take me Te your complete ORISA) 
Haridas?” 


“You, Bir, are making me'a much-respected per- > 
sonality which Т can assure you by the sublime name 
of -Radharani, І am not. ГИ not tell you a ие 
because I neyer lie," 


"You are a holy man, 1 can very well see that. 
Now, tell me, Haridas, what is the value of all xhis? 
What benefit would the people derive from this 
Yajna about which such a big noise is being inade?" 


Haridas folded his palms and placing them over 


' his. forehead, .said, "Sir, this is too big a. question 


for poor Haridas. I have no idea whatsoever. ” 


“You told me that you are connected with this place 
for over 30 years. Did you never hear from anybcdy 
about its object and the benefit arising from 10?” 


- “I have told you the truth, Sir,” said Haridas in 
a tone of profound humility and before 1 could offer 
any apologies. his eyes were filled with tears. 1 caught 
hold of his hand and apologised as profusely as I 
could. But. here was a difficult man whose tears 
would not stop Neither would he listen to me. Не 
said, “It must be an outcome of my own sins that you 
cannot believe what 1 say You do not know, бї, 
how great a sinner this wretched man ts. Even when 
he is about to meet his Maker he would not stop his 
evil. deeds." : 


"No, . Haridas, please do not misunderstand me. 
At least twenty persons including my wife have 
elaborately quoted chapter and verse to explain this, 
that and everything connected with this Ram Niwas 
Ashrama. -and its. multifarious -activities; but 
honestly, they are Вага to believe. Then it struck. 
me that you, as one of the oldest residents of the 


' place, might help me in the proper understanding 


of the matter." 
‘DEVA DEVA' IN PERSON 


Haridas seemed to have accepted my apology; he 
brushed his eyes with his датейа; and then іп а. 
calm and composed voice he narrated the following 
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anecdote of his life: : “Many years ago,” he said, 
"on а rainy night, I was singing His name sitting 
under the porch of my hut. I was alone and there 
was no light anywhere near me. Howlings of tigers 
and wolves were intermittently heard, at times quite 
close-by; but I was so much engrossed in singing My 
Lord's name that I could scarcely mind those fearful 
howlings. Once or twice my wife who was preparing 
food in the interior of the hut came to take me inside 
but seeing me deeply engrossed she did not disturb 
me. However, when I stopped, some one, whom I could 
hardly see in the dark, cried out, ‘Jeeta Raho Beta’ 
(Long live, my son). As I have said; it was a pitch 
dark night and nothing could be seen. "Who is 
there? I asked. Some one exclaimed, ‘A mendicant, 
my child, but now gone mad with your song." I said, 


'Kindly wait а moment, let me, bring the lamp. Pray, 
don’t go away. Saying this I tried to go inside the 


hut in search -of the lamp my wife had with her.. 


But she had fallen asleep and I found it a difficult 
job to rouse her from her slumber. Failing to wake 
her, I cut out the lock portion of the door — made 
of palm leaves. Again shutting the door from outside, 
because wild beasts were very frequent in. those 
parts, I came out with the lamp. Please. believe те 
when I say that looking at my visitor, I thought Deva- 

, Deva Mahadeva in person was standing before. me. 
I prostrated myself on the ground апа somehow 
managed to put my head in between his feet. “How 
happy you have made me . to-night, you do поё 
know. What a song and what a voice! 1 never.come 
this way. I think your sweet song has. brought me 
here. My child, tell me what Г. сап do for you and 
I shall be glad to do jt." ‘Give me your blessings, 
I shall be happy. ‘Blessings: Blessings: Blessings’ 
he said and vanished into the dark night'as suddenly 
as he had appeared.” ; ; 


“Many years later,” continued Haridas, “I was 
called in to this Ashrama and asked to sing non- 
stop Hari Nam during the period. the Yajna, was 
held. I accepted the offer, the. old story of my meeting 
with the Devadideva-like Sanyashi was almost 
forgotten. But one day, when I was taken to the 
great Swamiji Balananda, the whole thing flashed 


into my memory. ‘It was He.’ ‘It was He,-my heart . 


cried out in great joy. Nevertheless, I could not utter 
a single syllable; he did not disclose the old story, 
only asked me what were my. dues for the thirteen 
‘days’ performance of Hari Sankirtan. I was so -оуег- 
whelmed and stupefied that I could not open. my 


mouth. He, too, did not question те: any further but’ 


whispered something {о somebody who was sitting 
close to him and bade me go with the same word 
‘blessings’ thrice pronounced as before. On my 
return to my hut, I saw very good quality rice just 
sufficient for two people.for the year and some money 
had been sent to my wife. Since then I:come every 
year during the Yajna, sing His name and go away. 
Never did I make any enquiry nor did anybody tell 
me why this was . held. There must be very good 
reasons...... ` 

Then Haridas said, “Sir, shall I suggest one 
thing?” 

“Certainly, we are friends.” 

“Sir, see the Maharaj once and ali your. riddles 
will be solved in no time.” ° : 

"Isn't he too busy, Haridas 2” 

"Even so, he is the last person to disappoint 
anybody. The Yajna will soon be over for the day. 
Then he will sing Kirtan in the Jugal Mandir, You 
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know Jugal Mandir on the bank of the tank called 
Nurbuda. Of course you know, If you want to see him, 
Т can...." 

I told him, "I thank you, Haridas, 1f I want to 
have а discussion with him, I have my wife to 
‘arrange matters. But, any way, I thank you once 
more." | 


АМОТНЕК ОЕУОТЕЕ 


It was 8 o'clock in the night and it was time for 
me to be back to my residence, have a little food and 
retire for the night. I had to pass the Yajna-Mandap 
before I could reach the main exit and I saw the same 
chanting of hymns and offerings to the Fire were 
going on more vigorously than what 1 witnessed in 
the morning. It amazed me and, kncwingly or vun- 


‘Knowingly, I made a halt. Immediately a lady came 


to me with folded hands and asked me 1f she eould 
do anything for me. Then glancing az me, she said 
with а smile, “Do you want to take away Jyoti-didi? 
If so, please. give up the idea. She must not go 
before Kirtan.” I assured her that I had no such evil 
design. She bowed to me and said, “I am Renu, your 
humble , sister. Ask Jyoti-di and she will tell you 
about me.” 


“That is unnecessary because I had the pleasure 
of knowing you. But, tell me one thing. When every- 
body is occupied with the Yajna, why are you wasting. 
your time here outside the Mandap”? 


“Guests are my charge to-day. It was "ay duty 
to attend to you. To-night I had been entrusted with 
everything outside the Yajna-sthal". 


“If you will excuse me, I'll ask only one question”, 
"I am ready to reply to as many as you like if 


they are not beyond my capacity." 


(Renu Guha had travelled three-fourths of the 
globe and had’ a fair amount of education making 
her accomplished in the proper sense of the term.) 

“Tell me, my dear didi, why was this big show"? 

“It would. have been a thousand times better if 
you could have chosen another word tn lieu of the 
one you just used — ‘show’, ` 

“I must then withdraw the word. Should I say 
Raj-Suya Yajna?” . 

"No, that'would be an exaggeration, It is-a simple 
Yajna, called. Maharudra Yajna, or in other words— 
Yajna for Peace." 


"Sinee when is this Yajna being held ?" 

"I was told that the late lamented old Maharaj 
started holding it and after his departure to heaven 
our Maharaj has been continuing it with all religious 
fervour and munificence.” She paused for а while, 
then in a respectful voice said, “Please come to- 
morrow and see the Poorna Ahuti (Full Blast) — a 
Scene never to be forgotten.” 


“Well, my point is this: tons and tons of sandal 
and other kinds of good wood are being burnt every 
year; maunds and maunds of ghee go the same 
way; other offerings are also rendered to the fire, 
leave alone the vast amount of human skill, energy and 
devotion brought to the task. But where 15 Peace"? 

` "It might have been worse otherwise, who could 
deny that? You people are too polities minded. You 
think of everything in terms of polities. You think 
that what politics cannot. accomplish is simply 
unattainable. But, there are things ——” 


"Even this poor brother of yours knows that, 
Tell me some other thing, if you please." 

"After tomorrow. Do you agree?" | 

*Gladly, yes." | | 


I was served with early tea and toast and vas 
told that I must be at the Mandap before 8-30 АМ, 


' This being the last day, ‘Poorna Ahuti would be 
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` 


offered and the presentation of valuable gifts to the 
Pundits and other deserving people would commence 
immediately after that, So, I should not miss any of 
the important items. 


Even then, after so many stern warnings I was 
late. Nonetheless my wife and Bou-di and their friends 
felt happy that the receiving of "Peace Water" was 
not missed by me. I was glven а seat of honour quite 
close to the main worshipper, Shri Shri Mohanananda 
Maharaj. It took nearly three hours to complete the 
Dan-Parva, Le. presentation of gifts, A great many 


varieties of valuables were awarded to the deserving 
people. The citations being in learned Sanskrit, we, 
at least I, did not grasp their full import. Sovereigns, 
gold and diamond rings, valuable books, garments 
etc. were glven'away. Whether King Yudhisthira of 
Rajsuya Yajna fame had had all these, I wondered. 
But my friend Guha told me that it was a poor show 
this year compared with previous ones becatise many 
of the world-famous pandits from other parts of 
the country could not come to perform the Yajna due 
to other important pre-occupations, I offered my 
sincere thanks for the valuable information supplied 
by her. "But, what about the poor and the have-nots? 
Is there anything for them?” 


“No taunt. is called for. Please wait, 
she replied. 


Yes, poor people меге not forgotten. Thousands 
were sumptuously. fed, each was given a piece of 
cloth along, with a few annas as Dakshina. The most 
interesting part of the whole episode was the dis- 
tribution of sweets to these have-nots, by the 
Maharaj himself. Не had an enchanting smile for 
one and all of these poor people. The Maharaj Is 
a handsome man — most handsome I would like to 
say, but his body consists merely of a pack of bones. 
He appeared to be above fifty and I was told by many 
people that during the whole period of Yajna, fe., 
these thirteen days the Maharaj kept an almost 
continuous fast. Ordinarily, пе is a very poor eater. 
A slice of fruit or a piece of sweet is enough for him 
for the whole day. But these last few days he had 
done away even with this meagre repast, Fasting, I 
am told, has a close relation with spirituality. For 
those who want to proceed in the realm of spirituali- 
ty, fasting is, I understand, a first and essential step. 
The higher the stage the longer the duration of the 
fasting. It must be so. Otherwise how could the Maha- 
raj toil so hard by distributing sweets to at least five 
thousand people all by himself arid more than once 
repeating his journey to and fro. Even a man with 
robust constitution would be fatigued and tired out 
by the task. It must be Spirituality that gave the 
Maharaj this untiring energy. 


and see", 


I was at а loss to understand why there should. 


be so much display of riches, — gold and silves, pearl 
and diamond — where the giver himself was no 
mote than a mendicant. The аис пов wherefrom 
all this had соте had a ready reply, I knew and 
frankly there was nothing new in it. But that reply 
could hardly satisfy me. Rather it ereated an all- 


round impression in me that the whole thing was 
nothing but a pompous show. 
“KAMDHENU SEVA” 

Oddly enough, somebody announced through a 
loud speaker that the next item in the programme 
was “Kamdhenu Seva” or, service to the “i<am- 


I rubbed my eyes in astonishment for to us, 
last phase of the twentieth 


dhenu.” j 
the poor mortais of tne 


ъ 


world, we kept ourselves prepàred to welcome 


‘defend herself and the realm 
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century, it would seem hardly possible to believe 
that a "Kamdhenu" should be in existeüce to-day. 
As we have seen, rather seeing many wonders of the 
this 
one, Kamdhenu was & rare varíety of cow endówed 
with the virtue that its possessor could be blessed 
with anything however rare or valuablé whenever 
she was milked. We have heard that splendid story 
of Kamdhenu that produced many battalions of 
army in defence of Vasistha, her possessór and her- 


self in the war declared by the mighty king Viswa- 
mitra. Vasistha had no army, no weapon to with- 
stand the mighty army of the powerful king. When 
everything seemed lost Vasistha's Kamdhenu—Swa- 
bala by name, asked her master’s premission {о 
from molestation. 
Being accorded the permission, shel produced а big- 
ger and. better equipped army in the twinkling of ап 
eye. The result was disastrous for Viswamitra. 


To return to my story. A small black cow witha 
silken apron on her was brought into the pandal and 
I knew not why men, woinen and children vied with 
one another to get near her and make ‘pranarns’ 
The Kamdhenu was given many presents and many 
made pujahs with flowers and vermillion and fed her 
well My old friend Haridas came and was given a 
Share of the offerings, convening dholi, saree and 
may be,’ some cash. 


Haridas, as was his wont, ralsed his arms and 
praised every orie for being so extra-ordinarily geie- 
rous to him. Tears rolled down his cheeks. Haridas 
seemed to be universally popular, Many people сате 
down from the high rostrum and patted him ой his 
back. The Brahmachari Maharaj, who up to the mo- 
ment had seldom opened his lips, said soótüe Кіпа 
words to him. They must have touched the heart of 
Haridas for he went on crying. Then, wiping his 


‘tears Haridas started singing a devotional song. in 


his melodious voicé. Апа, to the amazement of all, 


-Maharaj joined him in his singing. Honestly, this 


was а treat and I shall not forget this to the last 
moment of my life. The song was an ordinary спе, 
with the opening Hine something Hke “I have made 
thee the guiding star of my Шез journey and that 
has made me fearless ete, ete", But, the two streams 
of the heavenly voice merged’ into one апа made it so 


. enchanting that every one’s eyés turtéd to the ¿pen 


sky as if the guiding star had beet: shining there. 
Now І could very well sée why Mohananarda Maha- 
raj’s Kirtan Ashar in Calcutta usually drew виси vast 
crowds. For hours at a stretch ffs listeners . were 
kept spell-bouhd. By the way, one word арои 
Maharaj’s Kirtan. It is a Kirtan with a very clear 
distinction. Spirituality apart, his songs, whether 
it's a national or devotional song, they create auch a 
cultured atmosphere that after the demise of Rabin- 
dranath. this type of  dighifléd ^ associations Eas 
become ѕеагсе. The story goes that Не Had ойсе been 
touched by the dreadful scourge of T. B. and although 
the best possible medical aid was at his disposal, He 
cured himself of the fell disease by singing day atid 
night about God's boundless love ‘fof His creation. 
This I ean very well believe. His sohgs in thé name 
of the Lord reveal a unique 'sehse öf union With ther 
Divine Spirit and where such union prevails, по 
wonder that a miracle should take place. 


The day’s affairs were coming to the end and 
to avoid rush I left my place a little earlier, unnoticed 
by anybody; but to my astonishment, I was caught 
half way between the paridal and the Jugal Mandira 
gate by my friend, Guha. Sha eame runhing to me 
and said, "Lucky mah, Maharaj has been pleased to 
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agree to see you exclusively at 4-30 P.M. tomorrow." 
I was elated with joy. “Really ?” was the only 
word I eould pronounce. 


"Why not? Are you not anxious to meet him?" 
"But, who pleaded my case before him? I know 
my wife, she is too meek; either...." 


Guha cut me short and said, “There 
to plead worthy causes. Tomorrow at 4-30 in the 
afternoon. Maharaj would be leaving by 6-30. Two 
hours would be enough, I believe?” 

“Even half of the time would be sufficient for my 
purpose," I said. 


ш 


While still а college student, aged about seven- 
teen, a handsome Bengali boy ,came to Ваіапапаа 
Ashrama renouncing his parents, brothers, sisters 
and a happy home. Balananda Brahmachari, a well 
known figure in the field of Spirituality though very 
much drawn towards the handsome youth would not 
accept him in this hard and difficult life of mendi- 
eancy. He tried his best to dissuade the boy and send 
him back to his parents, А 


“But, по, І want to see God. I have made up my 
mind firmly and got myself well prepared for any 
amount ‘of hardship that may come my way. I must 
see Him. With this clear objective in view I have 
come this great distance with only a couple of annas 
in my pocket. And, I have come not to return {0 
the easy life which 1 have led so far. My only prayer 
to you is to initiate me and show me the great path 
ihat leads to Him, To Him only." 


-More than half а century ago, another Bengali ` 


youth had come to Dakshineswarwo ask the holy 
man there — Sir, Have you seen God? Everybody 
knows what followed this memorable incident, how 
Vivekananda, Sri Ramkrishna's great disciple became 
a world teacher. 


I do not know what talk took place between 
Balananda Brahmachari and young Mohan Lal 
Banerjee, the boy aspirant -- the new seeker after 
Truth. But it soon , transpired that the boy's 
parents were ` поб ast all unknown to  Balananda 
Maharaj. They having been initiated by him some 


‘time back had been living a detached form of life, 


such as Grihi-sanyashis did. They came and granted 
permission to their dear.son to lead the Hfe of a San- 
yashl. Being initiated, the boy travelled al over 
India sometimes begging a morsel of food; sometimes 
living on wild fruits and roots available in forests; 
at times, particularly when immersed in ‘tapasya,’ 
he gave up food altogether. This wandering went on 
for а considerable period of time till he was sure 
of himself and the chalked path towards the Full 
Realisation. The renunciation being complete be 


came back to Balananda who at the time was ` 


thinking of retiring from the world. Balananda 
proposed to make Mohanananda — the name the 
boy was given at the time of the initiation— the main 
trustee of a properly worth séveral lakhs. The 
Balananda Trust, 1 understand, used to run a Sans- 
krit College, ап Ayutvedic Medical Unit, a vest house 
for mendicants.and wanderers, besides managing 
landed properties ylelding good crop quite enough 
for everything to go on easily. But, the burden. was 
too much for Mohanananda. Twice he left the Ashram 
leaving behind no trace-of himself, But his guru’s will 
power was stronger and when this was applied Moha- 
nananda had to come back from his seclusion. 
Balananda Swam! was a yogi who could not be 


. denied what he willed Twice Mohan’s designs failed 


and at last he ylelded, with great reluctance, as 
We can very well imagine, His life’s aim was to sing 


. | 
were many 
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His name and spend his days that way. Not for 
a moment did he think that he would have to bear 
the burden of a worldly estate and drown nimself tn 
rupees, annas and pies. There is a saying that you 
can very well leave the ‘kambli’ (blanket) but 
‘kambl may not like to release you. Great might be 
his dislike, but Mohanananda could not get rid-of 
wealth. He has a great following — greater than any 
body’s, I believe—and money comes in like torrents of 
rain. Wherever he goes, whenever he goes and what- 


ever his wishes, money finds its way unto him. 80, 
thousands of rupees go to the hospitals, Т, В, Clinics 
and so on. ' | 


IV 


“Are you. convinced yourself that these Yajnas 
just finished really. do good to the people?" — This 
was the first question I put to him when I was ushered 
into the Brahmachart’s presence. I told my readers 
before that .Mohanananda Maharaj was a very 
handsome person but now 1 realised that I used a 


. very poor expression. He was not only beautiful but 


had a majestic background which compels obedience. 
He was then reading a Punthi (old book tnseribed on 
giant-sized palm leaves). He closed it, tied it with 
а rope and left № aside and turning towards me, said, 
“Conviction is too vague a term. I have actually seen 
the miracles these operatións perform. if these. are 
properly held, the result is absolutely certain, If 
that was not so, why would. we take so much trouble? 
Why should the renowned Pundits, who have come 
from many distant'parts of the country,” undergo 
such trials and tribulations? The injunctions of 
our Shastras are so benevolent and the results 
зо widespread and' pervasive that they not only do 
good to me or you or our relations and acquaintances 
but equally ‘to people unknown and people known to 
be arch enemies. Even people yet to be born аге 
covered by them. Our forbears — the Munis сапа 
Rishis, the makers of the Shastras—had each one of 
them personally experimented and then recorded 
his opinion, which has been handed down to mankind. 
Generation after generation we have been trying to 
do good to the world. . These were not our makings. 
We are legatees only trying to follow their footsteps”. 

He gave me a smile — a smile so full of love 
and affection, so very enchanting that it made me 
forget all the questions that I liked to put to him. 
The Brahmachari in his sonorous voice went on to say, 
“Of course, there is one thing worth remembering. 


. Was our reading of the ancient Shastras correct? 


Many times I wondered whether -we make out the 
same annotations of the Slokas whieh our forbears 
used to do. Did the Slokas convey to-us the same 
meaning of the Shastric injunctions that satisfied 
our forefathers? | most humbly admit that if we err 
there, nothing is of any avail, The only safeguard 
that I can think of is this: 1 may err; another may 
have erred; but all these Mahamahopadhayas cannot 
be in error. My late lamented’ Guru who was a learned 
man and had very few equals, performed canis Yajna 
every year. He was а man who would not take a false 
step. Being absolutely certain of that 1 ventured to 
undertake this hard task, after his déinise." Mohana- 
nanda Maharaj paused for a while, then said, “This 
was not my job but because my Guru started this 
and he wanted it to be continued, it became mine 
also. I was to sing His name only; to, spread  ffis 
eterna) glory far and wide If I could аА) that 
mission Г should be most happy to lay down my life 
апа join my Guru tn the other world.” Saying this 
he took one of the scores of garlands’ from his neck 
and put it on to mine, Later I was told by many that 

( Continued: On Page 160) 
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ate satisfaction 
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HINDI DRAMA AND THE STAGE 


By B. M. SINGHI, М.А. 


"T'as whole body of the present Hindi literature 
is the result of its growth during the last one 
thousand years , or more. But Hindi drama Is 
hundred years old. Until the middie of the nine- 
teenth century socio-political conditions in India 


were not conducive to the development of drama. 


No doubt Sanskrit dramas have been acclaimed by 
literary: historians and eritics as treasures of world 
literature. But that 15: а story of ancient times. ' 


The inspiration for Hindi drama came from 
Sanskrit and almost all compositions, which marked 
the beginnings of the drama tn Hindi, were either 


translations or adaptations from some of the well- ' 


known Sanskrit dramas These dramas, {t should be 
admitted, were nothing more than dramatie poetry 
and were, therefore, appreciated and known more 
for their literary merit than for stage-presentation. 


The father of modern Hindi drama was Bhar- 
tendu  Harishehandra (1850-1885), who wrote as 
many as 17 plays. Some of his dramas were definite- 
ly original while others were translations or adapta- 
tions from Sanskrit. He also translated a play from 
English and another from Bengali. He had felt the 
poverty of Hindi literature in this particular brauch 
and had, therefore, turned his attention to its deve- 
lopment. He not only wrote dramas but alse made 
efforts for the development of the Hindi stage. Over 
and above he was a living force, and at his initiative 
plays of Shriniwas Das, ‘Badrinarayan Chowdhary, 
Balkrishna Bhatta, Pratapnarayan Mishra, Radha- 
krishna Das and Ambika Dutta Vyas, had been acted 
on the stage. 


According to ВВаневац : himself, Janaki Man- 
gal (1862 A.D.) was the first Hindi play which had 
been staged. Unfortunately, this drama is not now 
available. Subsequently, "Indar Sabha" written һу 


a Moslem writer was played in Lucknow in the Kai- ' 


ser Bagh. . This was an opera. A stage was especial- 
ly erected and decorated for the performance of this 
play and that set-the tradition which was adopted 
subsequently by the theatrical companies which took 
the staging of plays in. Hindi as their profession, 


Bhartendu Harishchandra and tbe afcrementioned’ 


writers of his age helped their countrymen to be 
drama-minded not only by writing plays but also by 
presenting them on the stage. 


Prior to this, the development of drama had 
taken place only as а. literary pursuit and there was 
no corresponding development of the stage. His- 
trionie art was confined to what was called the 
legendary stage. On the occasions of festivals and 
religious observances, entertainment was provided by 
presentation of Puttalika-nritya, Nata-Lila, Rasa- 
Lila, Rama-Lila, Мака! and Swang ‘which were then 
prevalent in the form of dramatie representations. 
These were based on the dramatised versions of the 
mythologies and legends and represented some of the 
incidents in the life of gods and goddesses worship- 
ped by the people. They have been described as 
“sacred operas" which may be, considered as relies 
of the ancient dramatic shows, but cannot be taken 


as directly bi io the development of the 
Hindi stage which followed. 

When Bhartendu Harishchandra turned his at- 
tention to the development of the drama in Hindi he 
found that Bengali drama nad already made an 
advance in this direction after the Western ideal.* 
Bhartendu Harishchandra was very much impressed 
by this development of the Bengali stage and was 
influenced by his impressions of the same in writing 
and producing his plays. He had paid a visit to Cal- 
cutta to see some of the theatrica] performances. 


‚ Аз Prof. H. H. Wilson has remarked, "the drama and 


the theatre produce each other. A dramatic , work 
becomes most impressive when acted within the 
four walls of a theatre; and a theatre is a most 
powerful engine for the development of the drama.” 
Bhartendu Harishchandra also held tke view -that 
drama and theatre were inter-dependent, According 
to him, one .of the reasons why’ dramatic literature 
had not advanced in Hindi as wel} as in other Indian 
languages such as Bengali, Marathi ete. was the 
absence of a national stage. He had, therefore, devo- 
ted his attention! to the development ої the .stage 
correspondingly with the development of the drama. 


In the time of Harishchandra and thereafter 
Parsee theatrical companies had begun tbeir at- - 
tempts in the field of stage-plays in Hindi. The first 
such unit was the Original Theatrical, Company 
which was established in Bombay wholly with , the 
object of making the theatre a: private enterprise for 
earning profits. It is not known when this company 
was first organised but records are available that it 
was in existence іп 1870. ` 


The next such enterprise was the Victoria Theat- 
rical Company which was established by Mr. Batli- 
walla, a Parsee gentleman who was considered in, 
those days as a very successfu) comic actor. Munshi 


‘Vinayak Prasad “Talib” was engaged to write plays 


for this Company. This Company had taken its 
party to England also for giving public.shows there 
but it proved a complete failure. The companies 
which. became very famous were the Alfred Company 
and the New Alfred Company They stages plays іп 
almost all big cities and towns of Northern India 
and earned fame and wealth Cowasji &hatau who 
was a contemporary of Mi  Bauiwalia and who was 
the boss of the Alfred Theatrical Company had be- 
come famous as a very impressive tragic actor. He 
was called in thuse days the ‘Indian Irving’ Among 
the. writers engaged by this Company there was a 
Hindi writer, Pandit Narain Prasad  "Betab" who 
became famous for his plays — Mahabharat, Rama- 
yana, Patni-Pratap and Krishna-Sudama, etc. The 
writers who wrote plays while being in the services . 
of the New Alfred Theatrical Company were Agha- 
Mohammed Hasra ‘Kashmiri? and Pandit Radhe- 
shyam. The former wrote іп Urdu апда the latter 


(Continued On Page 141) 








* “The modern Bengali stage was, in fact, first found- 
ed in imitation of the early English theatres of 
Calcutta"—Dr. Hemendra Nath Das Gupta—The 
Indian Stage—page ($4 
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PANORAMA 
OF 
WILD LIFE 


In а great many ways а wild animals life 
seems to parallel our own. It demons- 
trates emotionalism, hunger, fear, love, 
jealousy, anger, joy and curiosity. Animals 
muy. form local attachments, sometimes, 
great friendships. They demonstrate wide 
variations in their animal intelligence too, 











By Ц. C. CHOPRA 


. 


BOUNDLESS curiosity about the infinite 
diversity of animal life sharing the globe with 
him is an abiding and a most natural trait in Man. 
The stories of Adam naming the beasts, and of the 
animals going inte Noah's Ark are ancient evidences 
of Man’s interest in his fellow-creatures of the so- 
called lower orders. 


A study of the life-histories of many birds and 
beasts, fishes and reptiles, or of the astounding 
social systems of certain insects, is calculated to 
modify Man's pride in' himself as the incarnation 
of the highest intelligence or the finest physical 
product of the animal world. Especially it is likely 
to extend his sympathy to all lowly things that 
are living out their little days with him upon this 
planet. It lies at the root of humanitarianism. 


Interest in animal life is never an idle curiosity, 


and it may prove more absorbing than any other 
interest that could be named. 


Wild life makes but little noise, sound 1s too 
precious, sound is too vital. Silence is the element 
in which wild things move in safety. 


The animal kingdom is the home of countless 
living things, born and bred there. Birds, animals, 
insects, trees and plants have lived there in company 
from time immemorial То the wild creatures every 
whisper is signifioant. They quickly learn the dif- 
ferent sound of the wing beats of every bird, and 
know wings that strike in alarm, that hurry in fear, 
that pass in pieasure, and that soar in joy. The 
footfall of every animal, from the least to the 





A GOOD IMITATOR : His expression infers 
that he appropriated the umbrella without 
permission and that he is well aware oj his 
misdeed. Practical jokes are too often played 
by the monkeys, like their human inheritors. 


greatest, must be familiar to them. They know the 
muffled digging of the mole as he chases elusive 
worms underground, and recognise the scratch of 
а squirrel’s claws. They know the padding fox as 
it trots home after its morning escapade, the 
rustle of the hedgehog, the tiny scamper. of mice 
and the sound of a snake in the grass. 


ANIMAL WAYS 


The length of time for which an animal may 
hold itself responsible for -the family well-being 
varies, Elephants are believed to cling to the ma- 
ternal apronstrings until well over twenty years of 
age. Monkeys may. take six or seven years to 
mature, whilst young lions and wolves. often culti- 
vate the society of the “old folk” long after they 
have attained to adult stature. Young rodents, on 
the other hand, are often literally kicked out of the 
parental nest when only a few weeks old and able 
to steal their own meals. 


It is very difficult to generalize upon the theme 
of parental care. Most mammals soon forget their 
young, should these die prematurely, or are easily 
consoled by a substitute. The monkey usually for- 
gets its bereavement once the corpse has been re- 
moved. Not always, however; some monkeys retain 
dead infants for many months until they wither to 
a mummified condition. ' 


Most of the carnivores are jealous of any inter- 
ference and the slightest suggestion of prying eyes 
may lead to tragedy. This accounts for the melan- 
choly entry “eaten by mothers" often added to the 
birth announcements of lions, bears and hyaenas. 


( Continued On Page 139 2 
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In the bird world are to be found many specimens 
feathered fathers who assiduously assist in pre- 


ig an outstanding example of a good father. 

pares the nest and becomes broody in antici- 

of the eggs. Directly the hen has laid the 

egg het broody spouse takes possession of ít 

55 ps it under his wing. This performance is 

epeate d until the last egg is laid, when the hen bird 

as completed her share of the family life. The 

father bird takes the whole responsibility of hatch- 

ng and caring for the chicks until they are able to 
Ok after themselves. 


“The male hornbill is both nurse and jailor, for 

order to protect his wife and babies from tree- 

i marauders, he pushes his lady into a hellow 

ree through a convenient. opening which he at once 

€ alg up with mud and leaves, using his enormous 

1 аз a trowel. Only а tiny aperture is left through 

which the captive bird is fed. In this prison home the 

mother hornbill is expected to lay her eggs and 

ear the chicks, dependent for food on the good 
ces of her spouse. 


_ Parrots have a sensible plan for the management 
their nursery. The male parent takes charge in 
e aytime, sitting upon the eggs from dawn to 


: OF A CROCO. LE: A young crocodile 
( е shell about the size of 
reptile is ready to 

af ihe eggs are 

odile uncovers 


| the shell, pokes 
is 


COMRADES IN ANGER AND FEAR 
open mouths also. express an ersion 
flash. light bulbs and babies т. 
clinging tightly: to mothers who: 


dusk, when the hen bird returns. to the. nest to 
night duty. ge 


INSIDE THE POUCH 


We do not know precisely what period interve 
between the kangaroo’s conception, and intro 


into the pouch. The nature of the birth 1s as f 
The mother sits with her tail stretched out be 


her forelegs, апа on to the tail rolls baby. 
the maternal brain is of such poor quality that 
effort is made to help the infant. One of two thi 
may happen. It may fall off the tail and feebly 
away in wrong direction, to be picked up by th 
or crow. One the: other hand 1t may be iu 
clinging $0 its mother's abdomen, painfully 
on knees and elbows: up through : a forest of 
until it literally stumbles on-t 

it attaches itself to a nipple. The tip. h 
swells like a bulb inside the: baby mo th, an 
the infant stays attached. for m | perh: 
strong enough to venture into: the open. So the 
comes into the world in a very: helpless cond 


THE REPTILIAN WAY 


The accepted reptilian method of hatching 
eggs is merely to bury them in the sand o 
vegetable matter, and then to hope -fo 
The crocodile and python are, however, two 
ing exceptions. Crocodiles. and  alligato 
reptiles that sometimes grow as long as elghtee 
are hatched out of eggs with a hard whi 
about the size of a goose egg. Some croc 

"eggs, ranging from twenty to sixty 
in a hollow of the sand by the ri er bank 
bmi bask and e er 


— an 
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: 4 P. teh ЈА ‘Surdas, Sita-Vanwas, 
mar and Vir Abhimanyu, ete. The lasi- 
was very famous and whenever it was 
erowds were attracted. People, who happened 
T performance of Vir Abhimanyu would 
forget the thrill which they had experienced 
the said performance, 
TAGE COMMERCIALISED 
Beside these Parsee companies, there were other 
ompanies which had made theatre their profession. 
Phe Parsee Compapies—although it should be said to 
t that they created a taste for drama 
е people — bad completely eommercialised 
and had been responsible for lowering ОР 
the standard of entertainment. bri 
а Company of Kathiawar and Vyakul 
arat of Meerut, which eame in the field aiter the 
Parsee companies, did a lot in lifting drama from 
the filthy ground to which it had been thrown. ‘Lhe 
performance of Pandit Radheshyam's "Ushá-Aniru- 
дана” by Surya Vijaya Company had come out very 
successful from all points of view. $ 
These companies had followed to а great extent 
he tradition of the stage set by the performance of 
ndar Sabha’ in Lucknow in the time of Nawab 
zid Ali Shah, The visiting companies went to 
ent cities and towns where performances were 
n local theatres or in public halls. The 
rs and actresses were all professional people 
gaged by the Companies. Invariably, they used to 
engage their own writers to write plays for them 
 eceording to their instruetions. Naturally, most of 
these dramas were written on the themes and in the 
style, the presentations of which would attract Jarge 
wds and bring enormous revenue to the produ- 
, Even when these writers produced plays based 
on the Hindu mythology legends. they gave them 
h shape as would cater to the taste of the crowd 
ich had no interest in the theatre except for 
ntertainment and mirth The language used in 
these plays had a very large admixture of Urdu 
words. 
The technique and management of the stage 
adopted by these different companies were almost of 
one and the same type As has already been said, 
these were invariably one-man shows The proprie- 
tors were themselves directors, and very often actors 
too. They selected the play only from one pint of 
view and that was, whether ог not it would craw 
"large audience They did not give any serious con- 
ation to plot, language or the development of 
entiment and action Their technique was to pre- 
eni as many scenes as possible and exce) in the 
decoration of the stage and the costumes of the 
aetors and actresses It was for this reasun that 
folding curtains and tableaux were very much in 
‘vogue They paid little attention to the three unities, 
namely, of time. place and action Consequently, 
» these performances were far frum being natural, 
“These producer companies vied with one another in 
he presentation of scenes and dresses. The scenes 
neluded falling of the pillars on the stage and 
_ appearance of the actors and actresses from behind 
hem and also appearance of gods and goddesses 
rom These scenes were supposed to 
ttention and interest of the 
jes were undoubtedly very 
npts re made to in- 


idst prose, 


drama which would come | 
therefore, be astonished if no 
di di 


in tbe history of 


were professional, also eame in 
objeet of making atíempts to build and 
national Hindi stage. “Janaki Mangal” | 
have said aboye, was staged in Banaras 1 
a non-professional attempt. In Kanpur a 
dramas of Bhartendu Harishchandra 
enthusiastic litterateurs and young 

: “Vedaki Himsa” 


did 
s Lila Nata 
initiated in Allahabad with Pand 
Moni жане ag 
"ripatbi as sponsors in 
was @ very notable drama ote. | 
acted. His themes were mythological but 
touch of patriotism and nationalism in them. 
owing to differences and dissensions among ti 
this Rama Lila Natak Mandali went into 
Pandit Madhava Shukla organised the Hi 
Samiti in 1908 with the co-operation of Ра 
krishna Bhatta, Pradhana Chandra Prasad, 
shottamdas Tandon, Satyananda Joshi. and 
This Samity staged “Maharana Pratap” writ 
Babu Radhakrishna Das, the performance 9 
was successful beyond all expectations and t 
ineluding Pandit Madhava Shukla made a very | 
impression on those who were present at the pel 
mance. This Samity also staged Mahabharata w 
by Pandit Madhava Shukla who also acted | 
role of Bhim in the performance. The famous 
writer Shiva Pujan Sahai had paid very high tr 
to the organisers and actors for the success с 
play on the stage. | 


A similar organisation by the name of 
Naty: Kala Pravartan Mandali was org 
1909 in Banaras and the co-operation of 1 
and influential persons was obtained, Thi 
staged a large number of dramas during. 
years of its life and set very high standards 0 
for the Hindi stage. Then came the Bhartend 
Mandali which was also sponsored by the 
of Bhartendu Harishchandra in 1908. 7 
was able to draw a number of persons 
and well-to-do families of Banaras as 
staged Radhakrishna’s “Maharana Prata; 
tendus “Satya Harishchandra” апа some 
plays. The next stage in the developmen 
Hindi stage was set in Caleutta, when Pa 
hava Shukla, who transferred. the, 
to Calcutta, organised а Hindi Ма 
that city, and staged a number of d 
went a long way in developing the Hind! 


HE ICAL AWAKEN 





ER AND CHILD: The kangaroo may seem 
pto dog or ox. But a baby kangaroo born 
is inferiority to a dog, It is at first only an 
ng, quite blind, naked and with short hind legs. 


tinued From Page 139 ) 


о а shallow trench surrounding the nest 
she guards the eggs and ten weeks later the 
reptiles hatch out. 


Although most snakes leave their eggs unattended, 
atched out by, the heat of the sun or of the 
шге in which they are laid, there are some that 
ibate the eggs themselves, curling round them and 
ng with the heat of their bodies The python 
notable example of this rare maternal instinct, 
g carefully stacked her eggs so as to form а 
ent plle. coils herself round them and, with 
ernal solicitude, broods over her numerous trea- 
for. three whole months. Infant reptiles have 


hift for themselves at a tender.age Mothers may 
nd the newly hatched against the onslaughts of 
idversary. Parental care. however, soon 
end as the youngsters begin to wander 

nd fend for themselves. 


way, only to begin the next morning. 


Among the spiders we meet with courtships . of 
а gruesome kind. There are species, in which both 


sexes live, for a time at least, in perfect harmony, 


but this is not the rule. A male spider dances before 
his prospective partner.and spends his wooing in 
alternately seeking to charm his lady with fantastic 
dances, or flying for his life. The love-sick male is. 
mistaken for a prey and her venomed jaws. pier 
him through and through and he is killed. 


Like human beings, the lower creatures — 


particularly birds — often do their wooing with a 
flair. Most of the. common birds strut and bow, dis- 
playing the bright plumage of the mating season. The 
male strives both to exclude competitors from his 
territory and to attract females to it. 


The male peacock for all his gorgeous plumes 
and colours finds courtship а tough job. The female 


would often go to sleep when the male.is dancing for 
her exclusive pleasure. He has to vibrate his quills to 
wake her. 


SCENT IN COURTSHIP 


Scent is not without its erotic significance in the 
animal world. Much more so does it play а part in. 
animal courtships. Scent glands may serve as weapons, 
or to blaze а trail, as for instance those in the hoofs 
of sheep and antelopes, but in many animals are 
found special scent glands which | only make them- 
selves manifest at pairing time. | 


Even the beautiful butterflies have а hard time 


and are attracted to each other by sight, but scent 
also plays a part in their courtship. During the 
courtship flight the male carries a scented powder- 
puff in:a pouch and throws the perfume at the coy 
maiden. 

Scent plays ап. even more important part in. 
the courtship of moths, but here it is the female w 
sends out what might be termed a “scent call". 


THE FIGHTING INSTINCT 

The grim instinct of fighting is exercise 
four main sets of circumstances, namely. he 
for individuaj subsistence С 
fight for the 


struggle of the indi: 
-fo 





n ‘though there was a masked 
language and subject-matter, the 
of the stage remained essentially the same. 

sphere was, however, completely changed. 
amas played a very important role in effect- 
political awakening.among the. public. As à mat- 
Тас, іп many cases these dramatic perfor- 

. became a part of the political movement, 


was. then being carried on by the Congress. 


sally and morally these plays were of a much 
andard. Songs and dances had also been 


videt stage is. developed on right lines, while 
those \ о are interested in the theatrical side of the 
ama say that most of the available dramas lack 
e quality of stageability. The greatest dramatist of 
Hindi after Bhartendu Harishchandra, who without 
shadow of doubt has enriched the Hindi literature 
is contribution was Babu Jai Shankar Prasad 
INT: He has not accepted the criticism often 
ide by critics that his dramas are not suitable for 
age. This master dramatist maintained that he 
` piven full consideration to the needs of the 
tage, while writing his plays. Despite tnis, if. his 
dramas have not proved successful in staging, it is 
e to tbe lack of development of the stage. 


Ag Jai Shankar Prasad was а poet, poetry is also 
| often predominant in his plays. His prose style is also 
poetic and this has presented difficulty from the 
polnt of view of the stage. Each of Prasad’s dramas 
exquisite piece of literary refinement. His plays 

ostly historical but he has also given vent to 
oughts on the modern problems in the frame- 

rk of the historical episodes that he has selected, 

е did not believe in writing dramas to meet the 
indards of the stage which existed but he main- 


tained that the stage should be modelled to the re- ' 


` quirements of a really good. drama. Prasad has, 

therefore, added to many of his dramas copious notes 

which are of use to the stage manager As a matter 

of fact, some of his dramas have been acted very 

well on the stage and “Dhruvaswamini” is perhaps 
e best in this respect. 


` ROY'S DRAMAS PREFERRED 


Prasad's "Kamayani" has also been represented 
he stage with marvellous suecess in Caleutta by 
angh. These. attempts have undoubtedly 

ed that there is much force In the view that 
vement of the -conditions in Hindi will 
it possible for ber of good dramas to be 
by the thea ad had-a few contempora- 
l \ n dramas but попе of therm could 
thieve any name. [n this period, Hindi stage 


ed D. L. Roy's dramas which were translated ~ 


“Hindi. "Shahjahan", "Mewar-Patana", etc, had 
come. favouritiea of the Hindi audience, “Krishna- 
 Yuddha' by Pandit Makhanlal Chaturvedi. will 
ave a Biase in the history of Hindi 


d a new phase, 


LACK ОР NATIONAL STAGE 


Just the reverse of this is the 
drama, Whatever plays have been - 
during the last 15 or 20 ‘ 

They are all meant for 

situation is the lack of a Nation 
disappearance of the Parsee Th 

Hindi is practically without any 5 

few dramas have been produced o 
duced for the purpose of perform: 
The success gained in the performance of 
by Seth Govinda Das оп the stage 
happy ineident in this period of Hindi 
Raj, who has become very famous as a eh 
has. produced some very fine dramas in 
performances of “Pathan”, “Deewar 


the best of the dramas in this pected 


Another important point which must be noti 

in connection with the recent dramatic de 

13 tnat the changes which are taking place 
Society are finding representation in the. liter 
of the day. The present age has seen the ove 
of innumerable cherished beliefs and principi 
the overwhelmingly increasing popularity 
ideas of Marx and Freud, which have revolutio: 
our thinking on the social and political plane, 
ture being closely concerned with the cons 

of men and women living in the age has no 


-the effects of this change. New trends have, ther 


become prominently discernible in the literar; 
tions of the present age. The romantic them 
historical subject-matter of the Bhartend 
Prasad periods cannot satisty popular taste, _ 


Besides, modern drama is concerned 
lives of ordinary men and women in | 
of their ordinary surroundings and sta 
changed accordingly. ‘The new school of 
К о goed for heavy decoration, glimmerin 

grotesque make-up which had becom 

n the stage in the past. Today everythi 
quired to be natural Setting, atmosphe: 
dress and acting should all be sim le & 


According to an old saying ч nation 
its theatre’. Free India: cannot, 
ignore any longer the need to im 
tn It is indeed very 





From Page 1 J = 
birds drive away their own offspring, c or hen 
brings down а deer and is prepared to hold 
against all comers. 


The path of true love in social life is. not. smooth 

| nowhere better shown than in the courting 

i very many animals, though, strangely encugh, 

ost of the animals that indulge in terrific 
les are not of the assertive and” pugnacious 
Rather they are. of the shy, gentle and 

$ breeds, which find safety in numbers and are 

Jf each other's company. Discord comes and 
y.for.a particular season of short duration. 

‘the most famous examples is, óf course, the 


the winter months the deer live in herds, 
ds and antlered stags, in perfect amity. But 
ner the stags lead solitary inoffensive. lives, 
lich time the antlers are shed and  re-grown. 
усіорег the long antlers are hardened and 
tive, the velvet covering that produced and 
ished them is shed, and the stags forsake their 
tude: with а more gifted voice of wonderful range 
timbre that serves at once for an imperious love 
fo the hinds and a bold challenge to rivals. Each 
з а harem, or adopts one already banded, but 
e cost of many furious battles. 
he fighting instinct being part and parcel of the 
ions of love and jealousy, these conflicts 
ear after year, the weaker being denied the 
to engender offspring after its kind and so 


the efficiency of the race, the stronger giving 
S vigorous gifts to the benefit, of the а. 
re to соте; 


Though it is very far from being a general rule 
t the mated female spider devours its male 
er, there is no doubt that ferocious cannibalism 


male to escape. Any other spider | near a НЕ 
female, whether mated or not, runs the same ris 
Turning to the birds we find that the bighi: 
coloured male peacocks cannot charm their mates by - 
song, but they бо so with bright colours and will fight - 
for the possession of а desired hen. 


Touching the fight for the family. in very many 
birds, each male isolates itself at the: commence- 
ment of the breeding season and exercises Попи 
over a restricted area of ground. There are. inter 
necine struggles between the males of. apwing: 
cuckoos, wagtails, tits and jays, and .inter-specl t 
battles between falcóns and raven and between the 
woodpeckers. The birds of prey, the faleons and 
eagles, defend their family and their far-flung 
quartering ground against intruders, and in the 
case of the South African eagle, the range extends 
to a diameter of two miles. 


Among mammals the same 15 illustrated by 
apes and kangaroos, though here it may be mentioned E 
that the fighting is оп behalf of not only the family 
but the hero. The leaders of separate hordes of 
monkeys fight duels and sometimes thereby provoke 
а general embroilment. One would think, however, 
that the fighting instinct, no matter how strong, 
would be subordinate to the instincts of mating and 
proprietorship. 


But however powerful the influence of man 
may become, surely this complex thing which we call; 
for want of a better term, the fighting instinct, will 
remain опе of the most durable of anima: 
characteristics. 





"ultural Link 
IN 


S-E. ASIA 


| By 
_ KESHAB CHANDRA GUPTA 


Iq 18 surprising how in the modern upheaval for 
2 new order, the states comprising the belt of 
south-eastern Asia have unmistakably signified a 
desire for mutual comradeship. There certainly 
exist. parochial differences between different units; 
ut they are based on divergence of economic and 
political ideology. and in some instances, unfortu- 
61у, the ambition of outsiders for world domina- 

on. The horrors of war and unrest, which led to 
the economic strain experienced by the соттоп 
Um in his day to day existence. have led со experi- 
ments with new principles in some States. The east 
has realised that it had to stray away from its peace- 
"ul walks of life, because people of the West en- 
gaged themselves in a contest of strength. But the 
West was, to quote a trite saying, hoist with its own 
etard, The bye-products of its war activitles, such 
as the independence of India, Ceylon and Burma 
nforeseen consequences. The mask of invinci- 
ropped off the face of Imperialism which led 


to this part of the. globe. It will be a sin 
leaders do not foster this desire for comradeship, 
a clear understanding of the link that nas stoo 
test of days of prosperity, adversity, expansion 
shrinkage. 


Pandit Nehru is а daring chanter: : 
tional politics in this belt. At the call of ап 
evinces no fear to defy those who mean to i 
as a chess board for political games for t} 
of the world. No ideology сап thrive- u 
moored. to the innate cultural bias of 
enduring life of a culture із а sure 
underlying it This truth in the life and 
Hindu and Buddhist Asia. impressed itsel 
Nehru, as much as on his liter "dea 
Rabindranath. "To know my count 
"one has to travel to that age whe 
soul.and thus Jed her beir her phys 
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Suggestive and symbolic masks ате important factors in “Krishnanattam”. Emphasis is generally o 
group forming, as evident from the picture, which also shows some fine specimens of wooden masks. 


CLASSICAL DANCES OF KERAL 


By “CHAITANYA” 


Ke 18 the narrow strip of land, between the 
Ghats and the Arabian Sea in the south-west 
corner of India. It ineludes the District of Walabar 
and the State of Travancore-Cochin. It is the land of 
the. Malayalees. Here you find strange customs and 
usages, singular social laws, great scenic beauty, and 
many ritualistic and folk dances. Separated from the 
Indian peninsula by the Ghats, ‘an insular culture has 
loped here. The original Dravidian culture of the 
area was profoundly affected and changed by the 
Aryan influences and now Kerala has an almost com- 
ete fusion of these two great cultures. Especially in 
the field of dance have the exuberance and vigour of 
the Dravidian traditions been combined with the res- 
traint and refinement of the Aryan heritage to produce 
great dance forms of Kerala — the famous Katha- 
kali, the sacred Krishnanattam, and the sanskritised 
hakyar-koothu and Kootiyattam. And there one could 
still find the survivals of the classical Indian stage, 
in its pristine purity and splendour. It is not just ihe 
blossoming of the Aryan cultural forms, but also the 
and strength of the older traditions of the land, 


pulsating ite of the Dravidian culture: that 


and stylised ways of behaviour, The story is narr 
in song by two persons. The actor interprets the thi 
elaborately (word by word) through gestures, mov 
ments and abhinaya. Fantastic make-up and ‘gorge 
costuming add colour to the meanings expresse 


Music and accompaniments create ап atmospher 


which the stories seem credible. It is a fine Ме: 

of poetry, music, dancing and decor. It is an all-nigh 

open-air show staged by an all-male cast. 
Kathakali Natyacharyas, faced with the tas 

realistically presenting mythological themes t 

the medium of gestures, had little hesitation in 

rowing from all facets of Malayalee life. If the gro 

que make-up and bizzare costumes are borrowed 

the pre-Aryan priest magicians of Kerala, 

before the Kali shrines, the elaborate gesture 1а 

is adapted from the Natya-Sastra of Bharatha. ` 


The interpretation and expression of moods 
emotions through hand gestures, facial ex 
and suggestive ps oris bodily movemen 
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нЕ The parade of. 


emi nt that had wrested mysteries from the 

ү mbers of nature and had altered the out- 

f life through the gains of science failed to 
mpresa the east, because of the pomposity of the 
ade. itself, The West flouted the philosophy ага 
outlook of life to which the East was inured. The 


philosophy of peace was misunderstood as the 


of cowardice: The splendours of imperialism 
touch the heart of Hindu and Buddhist 
d ts reaction to the Western complex of 


Asia cherished’ simplicity and the religion 

‚ These were fostered by mutual co-operation 

d appreciation in the old days, in spite of the 
censional inroads of blood-thirsty invaders, Those 
who came to conquer remained to share life with the 
-children of the soil, Kanishka. was a better Indian 
than millions of the locals. The Moghul! conquerors 
of China became Chinese But the conquering West 
ا‎ ua West and the East did not change its 
eart, 

: Pandit Nehru quoted the poet, con amore, 
bout the distribution of radiance and added, 
to know India one has to travel far ın time and 
pace to forget for a while her present condition 
th all its misery, narrowness and horror, to have 
]impaes of what she was and what she did.” It will 
be throwing away ehances, I humbly dare to think, 
“not to co-operate with neighbours with whom our 
ancestors established relationship through the me- 
dium of culture апа religion. The religion was that 
of Lord Buddha and the culture his great religion 
which was meant to be a gift to the world, It deve- 
loped in this soil The stream of pilgrims to the holy 
shrines, specially Buddh Gaya, Sarnath and Sanchi 
“are increasing every year. The reception that is 
іпа!у accorded to the Indian visitors to the Eastern 
ountries is a proof positive of the desire of our 


them and us in a common tie of comradeship. 


‘MARVELS OF EAST 


It is marvellous, how in spite of misery, narrow- 
ness and horror that followed in the wake of foreign 
domination, the east has kept alive the memory of 
- this past relationship. The East is tree to-day to a 
great extent, from the tentacles of the Western 
-oetopus. India had lost all reputation that she had 

arned in the past. The voice of her children was 

idered inaudible in world politics Ceylon was 
ced to choose foreign names for her children who 
wanted to gain respectability in the eyes of her 
oreign masters. The land of Theravadins had to 
bear the brunt of Christian taunts when foreign 
missionaries described her children in holy sungs as 
ile. No less an authority than Rhys Davids said of 
-Ceylon'--"Drunkenness and prostitution were never 
known among the Buddhists of Ceylon until Chris- 
tianity was introduced and the morals of the people 
re much higher than the peasantry of England can 
ast." To neutralise this encomium Bishop Heber 
‘composed his infamous hymn about our neighbours 
and brothers in Dhamma. 

; "What though the spicy breezes 

Blow soft over Ceylon’s isle, 
Where every. pros et. рош, 
гапа onl; tie 


Referring to this 
Arnold,—'"To me the f 
Buddhist portion of them 
teous and open hearted 
cognition," Paul | 
lon ‘аз the gentlest race 0 


is Buddhism,’ 


Burma with her artistic ani 
the hunting ground of Western 
became the fates of. Indo-Chi 
legatees of the same culture. 


to Introduce foreign Influence, Lh ва pi 
but the lot of the common. Tibe 


fanned by imperialistic adventurers and 

the most go-ahead nation of the group 

the threat of China, an act that 

the eyes of Rabindranath: and- A 

Korea is still experiencing the throes f 

tion, 
But immediately, on the turn ir 

fortune, Asia found back: her soul 

tion was found the elevating | 

of peace, compassion and 

Maitri and Karuna, which the 

Lord Buddha and his teachings 

in the chain that binds the pe peop: 

eastern belt of Asta, It is gratifying 

silent non-co-operation of our 

powers of imperialism, the desire to те 

triendehip e pulsated in the heart of Asia 

past. 


BUDDHISM & JAPAN 


Addressing the officers and army of occ 
during the days of trial in 1051, Buna Baba, 
Japanese savant declared’ that without — 
culture “there would be almost nothing lef! 
to speak of, in the cultural history of Japan, 
list of that culture, the: writer included ihe p 
of the temples, paintings, music and. dram 
added that without Buddhism, “all minor art 
disappear; such as landscape, gardening, | 
flower arrangement, fencing and: printing 
value of Buddhist culture was great, accor 
this noted Japanese, because, "it was thro 
agency of Buddhism that this isolated island 
made contact with continental . civilisation, _ 


and Chinese, upon which our ancestors bu wp 


foundation of present day Japan," 

Are we to ignore this friendly. gesture 
of nature which was innate in Japan 
enhanced and given a deeper signifi 
dhism," said the erudite Buno Baba. 

І have from time to time desc 
ence of the East in the Patrika and 
the common cultural heritage : 

The goodwill of our neighbours : 

journer is a gesture which can hardly 
aside, as mere courtesy, forma] and йр 

liticians may evince different attitude 

in what they consider, the interest 


‘But understanding and goodwill . 


chial short-sightedness. . | 
Politics, like all other uman purs 
both narrow and broa 


endures and leads a ng 





linued From Page 147) — PEU 
re controlled by a rigid, universally accepted 
.mudras are meant to be symbological rather 
alistic. Though a single gesture taken out of 
text book and torn out of the natural sequence 
hich it belongs, might appear empty, bloodless 
red and even absurd, in the organie succession 
positions and movements, it ‘will become logical 

and compelling. 


AKE-UP AND COSTUMING 


Kathakali as in the other great dance forms 
rala, exaggeration of the emotion represented 
the creation of an illusion of size and force, are 
fundamental aims of the make-up. Characters are 
d into three main groups satvic, rajasic and 
asic — and suitable colour schemes allotted to 
ch. Pure goodness is satvic. Goodness alloyed with 
nbition is rajasik and unalloyed evil is tamasic. 
‘preponderance of one colour over another in the 
al make-up determines the ultimate soul value of 
character. The colour schemes symbolise the innate 
acter of each person. Passing emotions and as- 
"have no relevance in the colour set-up. Satvic 
eters usually have a three-fold frill of rice 
ake-up running from ear to ear; inside which 
reen paint is applied. The eye lashes are painted 
‹ and the eyes made red. The rice paste frill 
rows the face into relief and makes the minutest 
pression vivid and prominent. Rajasic characters 
е а preponderance of red and will be more fero- 
Characters like Dussasana, with terror-striking 
beards, white frills on the cheeks and white 
tons attached to the nose are very popular with 
asses. Tamasic characters have a predominance 
ick — black beards, black dresses, and black 
| over the body and face with white and red 
kings,’ They really are the incarnations of vice. 
‘omen and sanyasins have a plain skin-colour make- 
АП characters have billowy skirts and tight fitting 
sets richly bedecked with glittering jewels. Their 
g erowns create an illusion of great height. 
отеп wear multicoloured veils over their heads. 
s make-up is an art in itself. 


i the more musical notes of the Maddulam in a 
Octave, and the зёассофо banging of the gong 

ease sound symbols that blend with the mudras 

the hand and in unison produce an effective illu- 
-of reality. i 

The Kathakali Stage is very simple. It is just 


raised ground under the spreading canopy of the 
plashed summer sky. The audience sit in front 
tage, squatting on the ground. Lighting is 


Another example of elaborate make-up and. 
costumes of Sri Krishna in a Kathakali piece. 


and shrieks of the contestants. And finally the forces 
of justice win, subduing injustice and vice. To the 


simple folks of the village these dance dramas provide | 
instruction and entertainment. But as art forms they 
stand in a class by themselves, Though recently ther 
has been а prenomenal interest in Kathakali, in Indi 
and abroad, much of the enthusiasm has turned ou 
to be insincere, a mere craze after another nov 

The audiences at Kathakali performances аге get! 
thinner. Already it is in considerable financial dif- — 
culties. Unless a revolution in taste and appreciation 
amen the country this great heritage will cease 
to be. 


KRISHNANATTAM: SACRED DANCE DRAMA · 


Though Krishnanattam is based on the life of Kri- 
shna written only three centuries ago by a Zamorin . 
of Calicut, its gestures, movements and makeup are. 
as old as our people. The gesture language is the 
same as used in Kathakali, though not so elaborate. 
The basic makeup is the same. But great va 
are introduced by the use of suggestive and в 
masks. Most characters have wooden masks; 





коюла, RE the ‘broad and “ante 
fare "of basic. culture, 


1 ligion of Buddha and the broad spiritual 
of Emperor Asoka released a . tremendous 
y of energy that had kept India within herself 
_ for centuries. The wisdom of Asoka sent out mes- 
to carry the леве to all parts of the then 

vilised world. In this he carried out the 
the Buddha who. meant the message to be 
on heritage of all men for all; times to 
Sou ast Asia responded to the teachings 
thusiasm, The history of the progress 
of B | 1s well known, There arose a common 
desire to know India as much as in India а yearn- 
ing to know her neighbours. Colonisation followed. 


|. Dr. Majumdar has dealt with that history admitably 


in his “Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East 
Buddhism spread from country to country 
and that expansion fostered love for the land of its 
birth. The Pali language. formed another link that 
brought the savants of different lands together, 
today I have felt а thrill in temples, monaste- 
des and gatherings in lands outside my homeland, 
where mionks chant hymns in the language of our 
forefathers. In Ceylon, Thailand, Cambodia, Indo- 
hina and Indonesia Indian names distinguished not 
nly men but also villages, towns and roads. There 
ща third link which is not less strong, although ‘not 
apparent on the surface. It is the bond of art. Artis- 
. tie expression does not merely predicate appealing 


“beauty. It із indeed a channel of relief for the 


human heart oppressed by vulgar коны of life. 
UNITY THROUGH ART 


The common bond of art is hardly negligible. 
riéntal art has a basic unity. It is distinct from 
istic executions of the West which originated in 
9 ёесе, Oriental art as a whole is distinguished by 
dts preoccupation with form and the form often 
differs from reality as it aspires to concentrate ex- 
pression of emotion through the design. The con- 
vention may appear hard and even severe but Orien- 
tal art never cares to create illusion by shading and 
lighting through colours. Even in Ajanta and Sygiria, 
where colour contrast is striking, the art is essen- 
tially one of draughtsmanship. The same ideal із 
visible in the oriental art as practised from India to 
"Japan and Mongolia to Indonesia. Let us not forget 
hese tles of comradeship in the illusion of catching 
chemes sponsored by the West. 

| e hear glib talks about images and temples as 
sements of superstition and infant intellect, 
àlly, from those who worship the fetish of а 
nal flag with all the fervour of a fanatic. Just 
the devotion to a flag 1s а tribute to national me- 
огу and past glory, veneration for images and tem- 
ples keeps alive the memory of bygone days and en- 
genders inspiration. The images of Buddha in differ- 
ent lands render homage not only to the Dhamma 
but they bind different communities In a common 
tle of brotherhood. The artist of each country exe- 
cutes holy figures and temples in his own technique. 
The joan of the Flemish artists are different 
el uted in Italy. But the sym- 

, in the - lecture’ 


о 


is НА t № every. nat 

difference lies the mind that 
marble Buddhas of China and 
Indian superman Mongolian. 
artist of Gandhara has made him 
ing of the Indian figure and lo 
its own. mor 


ate 
"These Buddha figures keep ali 4 
comradeship as the subject is Indian, 
ciple of the art oriental, though t 
face of the Buddha follows ethriol са 
cannot pass this subject without a striking 
ple. The lotus seat of the Lord is an idea | 
in.yoga in which according to Indian tra 
mind unfolds itself as do the petals of Pad 
knows the principle, In their execution of 
Buddha, no eastern artist thinks of the. pro 
between the actual lotus and the hum х 
makes the Dhyani sit comfortably on the lotu 
symbolism was lost to the Greek artist v 
Buddha figures in Gandhara. He stuck 
tional technique of tr9» proportions ап 
He did not sacrifice "reality. to the ойе _ 
81008 of forms which meant to express the | 
things. A look at the Gandhara Buddha wil 
this clear. So, to quote Coomarswami, “In 
dhara sculpture the seated figure is uncomfo: 
and unstably balanced on a lotus flower whi 
too small and its pointed petals like an . artic 
suggest a seat of penance rather than of ease 


TEMPLES : THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 

The temple also follows national lines; 
link is discernible and the more so in tempi 
rations. The procession.of elephants and. 
Gandharva dryads and similar objects in the 
of Ceylon temples: bring the Singhalese nearer t 
бироз, Dagobas, Maniwals, Chortens апа Ра 


appeared in India, spread Himself abroad and is. 
link that binds us all. The world needed hi 
needs him today for reasons wel Known to us. 
the "th of Pous, 1345 В.В. (December 1938) 
Rabindranath: 

"Buddha, my Lord, my master, thy. 
place.is truly here where cruel is the worl 
men, for thy mercy ‘is to fill the blank of the 
‘utter failure, to help them who have. 
faith and betrayed their trust to forget t] 

| B lves in Thee and ‘thus forget their mall, 
І do not want: to multiply instances. But f. 
be ноба, to lay the flattering unetion to t 
to suggest that the relationship between Ind 
her eastern and southern neighbours was m 
eultural and spiritual The following observatio 
Dr. Majumdar will reveal that men, once brough: 
gether’ in friendship, cannot neglect the: 
мрн! of life иен 2o most of us appedr re 


flex. 
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colour and sculptural balance of the figures 
ing a great work of art. 
'he play lasts from 9-30 p.m. to 1-30 a.m. Two 
i ns sing the stanzas of the Sanskrit work, in а 
notonous drawl to the accompaniment of a Mad- 
ji The dancer or dancers interpret the meaning; 
во тпцеһ by gesture or facial expression as by sug- 
ve. movements, and symbolic masks and makeup. 
e play is staged for eight nights, The story of Lord 
shna's life from birth to his final return to heaven 
depieted in eight parts. There is only one troupe of 
Xrishnanattam dancers in the world and they are 
r the patronage of the famous Vaishnava temple 
| -Guruvayoor. 

ance is staged only in temples, in the palaces 
morin and in the houses of the high caste 
sof Malabar. It has а sanctity attached to it 
arious legends relate how Krishna himself ins- 
d and at times participated in this dance drama. 
cock plumage of the original crown of Krishna 
supposed to have been taken from the Lord him- 
jy the pious author of Krishna Giti. It is staged 
ffering in the Guruvayoor temple and there is a 
read belief that if the part showing the birth 
shna is staged, even the barren will have chil- 
О too if Swayamvaram (marriage) of the Lord 
n by young maidens, they will be blessed with 
sbands. If a simple people choose to worship 
a beautiful way who are we to question that? 
pties and disbelievers that we are, we cannot but be 
essed by the picturesque grandeur and consum- 
re-artistry of this dance form, Its gesture аге sim- 
ts-costumes colourful and its appeal direct and 


ful. It should be seen and admired throughout 

а; Аз а dance form of great excellence and as a 

‘thy contribution to the Vaishnava art of India, its 
portance is immense, 

‘While Koothu is as old as the land itself, as re- 

ices in Silapadikaram (a Tamil classic of the cen- 

show, Chakyar-koothu and Kootiyattam in their 


n are purely / he 
he literature for both Koothu and Kootiyattam 
Sanskrit, but even the gestures and movements ar 
hieratic and true to the Natya Sastra. — E Ss 
In Koothu a Chakyar (a caste name) interprets 
Sanskrit slokas and prose pieces, with suggestive. x- 
pressions and gestures. The meaning is explained i 
good Malayalam. The sloka is not as important as th 
incidental digressions, It is only а peg to hang the 
pet social criticisms and victims of the Chakyar. Th 
programme for a Koothu is never fixed, the Chakyar. 
deciding on appropriate slokas after coming on the 
stage and surveying the audience. As an instrument | 
of social criticism Chakyar-Koothu had a great impor- 
tance. The Chakyar's right to criticise even the ruling 
Raja was accepted and honoured. And.many people 
have lived in constant fear of the incisive shafts of 
the Chakyar. Social criticism and humour are the two 
features of Chakyar-Koothu. 


At the commencement of a programme the Cha- 
kyar sits on с wooden stool in contemplation. In. fron 
will be a brightly burning bronze oil lamp, behind tbe 
Chakyar the Nambiar (another caste name) sits and 
plays on the Mizhavu, a copper percussion instrument. 
To the right of the Chakyar the ‘Nambiar’ sits and 
keeps tala on the ‘Kuzhitalam’. In front the audience 
squats. The play is invariably in the Koothambalam, 
or stage inside a temple. The exquisite temple archi- 
tecture and the beautifully carved pillars give a rare 
refinement to the whole atmosphere, After a little 
while the Chakyar commences the story by reciting 
the Sanskrit slokas and interpreting them in Malaya- 


lam. Gestures are used profusely. Humour is the keye- 


note of the show. VU 
The make-up is interesting. The Chakyar has. 
strange patterned markings on the face in red, white 
and black. The dress consists of the dhoti worn in 
the usual Malabar wear, and a shirt with red and 
white stripes. The head is covered with a golden 
crown, elaborately jewelled. All ornaments are made 
( Continued On Page 160 ) 
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By RAMENDRA NATH CHAKRAVORTY 


Principal, Government College of Art And Craft. 


N the day I reached London in October, 1952, sketches and prints to show me. she 
I received a letter and also a long telegram fron: me to be careful about him and talk 
Sir Muirhead Bone informing me that he was very But I did not know how we had both forgo 
арру to know that I was arriving in London snd her instruetions and used to get absorbed 
ould stay there for a few days on my way to the а 
United States of America. He insisted on my seeing 
him at Brighton where he had been staying with his very early ‘sketches and a few pus , 
‘wife on the seabeach sketching everyday his favourite say, ‘You will be surprised to see, they are 
‘Subjects, He had also asked me in his letter to visit _ ( Continued On P. 
his Exhibition at the Colnaghis in Bond Street. Be- 
fore I came to Brighton, he had already written to 
ihe Director about me’ so that I was offered every 


possible facility to see his drawings and etchings 
which they had in a portfolio besides those that were 
on view. 


GREAT SIR MUIRHEAD BONE 


2. The next day, at early morning, I left Victoria 
: Station. for Brighton. I was very happy that I was 
“going to see Bone again after nearly five years, The 
cday was windy and it was occasionally raining, but 
there was a freshness in the air which was quite 
exhilarating. At Brighton I took a taxi and reached 
Bone’s hotel in a short time. As I was getting down 
from. the taxi I found him rushing towards it, and 
pushing me aside, he paid the fare to the driver of 
the cab as quickly as could possibly be done. He then 
embraced me and beamed upon me with his divine 

1 and dragged me inside his hotel. ‘So we meet 
“Ле said, 1 thought you would come earlier 

n ‘spend the whole day with us. You are not in a 
‘y to leave us soon I hope?’ 1 told him thas І 

d stay for the day and would like to go out with 

: for sketching if he decided to work outdoors, 

as ful of vitality but the day was not favour- 

"able for work in the open as by then it was raining 
heavily. He called his wife and immediately ordered 
hunch: We sat together and alt of us were talking to 
.one another asking so many questions and assessing 
the items of work which were done by us since we 
had parted last. 1 was happy to see that Sir Muirhead 
“wonderfully regained his health which was ra- 
ndifferent whe T met him five years ago. He 
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he ‘snow fall, Zurich (Etching) Е. М. Chakravorty. 
< ( Continued From Page 153) 


те, and I ean find them out for you just now.’ Т used 
to hesitate and often tried to remind him that he 


; ‚ should not go to find out things, but there he would 


rush to the other room and begin pulling out the 
drawers I temember he wrote to me from Oxford 
once just after I had left him, "Well Ramen, I was 
happy that we had a very enjoyable day spent to- 
`. gether, but. you know | am а sick man and 1 felt tired 
after you left 1 am under strict medical treatment, 
Do come to me again but not within this week.” 


However, this time after a lapse of five years, I 


Exhibition was. 


"We are lucky to have such 

The day was spent so quickl 

see that it was getting dark оп 
parting was getting near. | 

with a full treasure of inspirat 

left Sir Muirhead and Lady B 

To my surprise I found at the station | 
had already been paid by Sir M 


MASTER ETCHERS OF JS.A. _ 


I left for the U.S.A. on the next da, 
travels there I met a number of etche 
their studios. I even made «friends w 
them. I watched them at their work. tr 
them intimately and discussed with them 
my own difficulties. І learnt тап 
during my stay in the States. Each was 
ent from the other, but I found almost every 
eager to know how the other did his work W 
met for the first time we were, of course, 
to one another but within a short time. 
friends and when we parted, we parted as 
friends as if we knew one another for. a: lo 
time. Never could-I think that we might 
be meeting again. 


I watched with саге the original prii 
masters at the print rooms of various muse 
libraries. It was a privilege to be able to 
nal prints of Rembrandt's, Whistler's, Mer í 
other masters’ work pulled out by thems 
were carefully kept for the visitors to Obst 
leisurely. Those who would be interested in 


works of art were welcome to these 
public libraries. 


^ А Зап Francisco I had come in contact wi 


President айа. Secretary oi ine Eicher 
John Stoll and Mr. Nicholas Dumpty- 


breakfast at. NW 

wanted me to join him. As 1 already” 
fast at my Hotel i joined him for a 
Dumphy and 1 became friends imme 
knowing it. He said, 1 know you are 


tO 
г studio. 





йай iin: us our pride. 


dn thé splendour of а new Sunrise. of wisdom. 


det the blind gain their sight 


and let life come to the souls that are dead. 


— Rabindranath 


IN THE NEW DAWN OF AUTUMN YOU MAY BE PROUD OF 

POLICY OF METROPOLITAN AS A POOJAGIFT TO YOUR 

DEAR ONES, IT IS A PLEASURE OF THE TIME AND 
PROSPECT FOR THE FUTURE. 
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се Com- 

earn my liveli- 

ist my hobby. Few 

people of America 

сате only interested in 

nd dead artists. They 

ous sums of money for acquiring old 

i you and 1 wil not be able to draw even 
dollars out of their pockets—not as long as we 
id. We laughed heartily and then he 
in Stoll over the phone, 1 heard him shout- 
like this : ‘Hallo Stoll, а friend is here, an ac- 
hed: Etcher from India, a very very nice 
ome immediately—we would lunch together.’ 


` Stoll came in within a short time. Dumphy was 
Working on a calendar in which he featured the Вау 
Bridee in two colours. The design was looking like a 
‘colour woodeut. He did not like to leave his work as 
his party wanted it to be finished that day. He said 
he would join us at lunch later on. Stoll took me to 
his studio. He showed me his plates and prints, His 
= studio was fitted with a press and ће was working 
ой а plate. He liked my work and was admiring it, 
when he told me that he had read the reviews in the 
“papers of ту print Exhibition which had been held 
at Washington at the Graphic Art Division. 


| Stoll suggested that I should meet Winkler. ‘But, 
Winkler is а difficult man, he said. ‘Let me give um 
са ring up and fix up а time so that we can go toge- 
ther.” He telephoned to Winkler and got a date. Stoll 
told me laughingly. 'You see, Winkler is а difficult 
man. You must be prepared for a shock when you 
go to meet him. I do not know how he will behave.’ 
“Stoll explained to me that аз soon as he mentioned 
me as an etcher from India, Winkler said that he 
Had never heard that Etching was done by anyone 
їй India. “Well, he has agreed to offer his guests а 

p of tea, if they were at his place at the аррош еа 

е. So, please do take your portfolio of prints and 
photographs’, said Stoll “Let us see how we fare.’ 
“You Know’ Stoll remarked, "Winkler is considered to 
be one of the foremost Etchers of the United States 
of America to-day.’ 


AT MASTER ЕТСНЕК WINKLER'S 


Stoll and Dumphy came to my hotel the next 

and after we had tunch together in the Chinese 

‚ we started for Berkeley at 3 P.M. on Stoll’s car 
driven by him. It wus a very fine day. As we passed 
‘through the Bay Bridge the blue sky with white 
clouds, deep blue water of the bay and the town of 
keley glittering in the sun gave us a joyful feeling. 


“Ft was an idea) day for a holiday outing. Slowly the | 


eat cimben a hill when we reached Berkeley and 
there on the top of it was the house of John Winkler. 
Jt was an old house built of wood. We were received 
oo Бу Mrs Winkler who was an accomplished lithogra- 
Cer as Stoll told me when he was introducing her 

| t together in a big room which was fur- 
ре wooden furniture. It was 

been given seats round the 

ite comfortable Through 

of San Francisco 


Stoll 


Midnight at Venice (Lithograph) Muirhea 


the tall sky-serapers of San Franciso 
completely gone for the day. 


Tea was offered us with some 
Winkler. We waited for sometime fo 
appear but in vain Mrs. Winkler sai 
band was working at піз studio @ 
along any moment Stoll 


while we were sipping our tea H 


said, “This is the gentleman trot 


out: f 
e por 





NKLER PRAISES CHAKRAVORTY - 


` J was settled that I should come again апа 
ork with him for the whole day and learn to print 
orreetly. Winkler said: ‘Do come again but соте 
ne—not with friends—so that we can both work 
ther without disturbance! We all laughed, I 
a long while at his studio looking over а 

umber of his prints and plates. 


time I went to see the Winklers it was ra- 

т early in the day. They both received me very 
rdially and immediately I was with John Winkler 
his studio, He offered me an apron while he him- 
elf риё оп one. We started work without losing any 
The press was ready with its felts, ink was 
andy, the stove. was there for heating and 

iper for printing was properly damped. Winkler 
rought out a number of his plates and asked me to 
ct anyone for printing. He enquired if I had any 
piates with me. 1 told him I could not carry 
eavy things with me as I had travelied by air 
ugh. It was decided that Winkler would print 
and I should take off next I watched nim ink- 
пе plate. Then wiping it off with his sensitive 
made it ready for printing, placed it on 

on plate of the press, put in the damped paper 
33е4 it through the heavy rollers. The proof 

ut beautifully He took it out of the press 

and placed it under a glass sheet. Now it 

my turn. 1 asked Winkler to allow me to print 

d leave me for а while. It was arranged that 


uld cali him when Г bad finished. After I had 
he printing I ealled Winkler апа he rushed in 

| tely to see how I had fared. He looked at the 
nts and shouted for his wife to come in. When she 
| kler showed her both the prints and asked 
to say who had done which, Mrs. Winkler looked 
em with attention, Winkler shouted again and 

*who is the master?' 


Wel, Winkler was much satisfied at the print 
taken and we both worked together for a long 
nting several of his plates, Food was brought 
studio by Mrs. Winkler at intervals, I learnt 

s from Winkler which I could never know 

erwise. He explained to me all that he had learnt 
igh constant praetice—through many years of 
К. Now and then he brought out his remark- 

‘and gave me an opportunity to see the 

uality of his prints. He showed me the 


America. Kelnin as in hare of the Graphic t D 
sion in Washington Smithsonian Institution, 


: Peterdi is the head of the Etching Department of t 


Brooklyn Museum School of Art at New York. They 
were both very kind to me and asked me to visit their 
studios. We exchanged our ideas about Art and I was 
able to see and learn much about the art of etching, 
through seeing their work. e 


85-YEAR-OLD PRINTER 


I should like to mention here of a professional 
printer whom I met at New York by the name 
Charles White. He was quite well-known as a printer 
in the United States. He was over eight-five years 
old, and when I met him he bad been practising the .. 
art of printing for about fifty years then. I made &n - 
appointment. to meet him through the Department. 
of State. As I met him at the appointed time at 
studio he enquired of me the reason of my visit 
him. I explained to him that I should like to кпи 
something about printing as I was an etcher. I ha 
come to know of his reputation through the museum 
authorities and was very much interested to see how 
he printed. He was in the beginning not willing to а1- 
low me to watch him while he worked. But after he 
saw some of my prints he consented to take me 1n. He 
said that originally all etchers were printers but now 
etchers very rarely printed their own plates, “Wel 
he said, “I lose nothing by that but on the contrary 
I earn more than the etchers.do. You will see that 
some of them will be coming here with their plates 
for me to print. Most of them are по good at printe _ 
ing.” He was quite impressed after he had examined 
my prints. ‘Oh! you are quite an expert in this line, 
Tell me what can I show you now? I print plates of | 
all types—some done by well-known etchers, some by 
students, and mostly by amateurs who have not yet. 





old сонига and had сайда a ‚ге. sum of mos 
сеў for а wing at that museum. Г was invited to tea 
by him and went to see him at his residence. When I 
.pressed the button Achénbach himself opened № ond 
took me upstairs to his studio which be. called his 
‘The house was full of Etchings, Engrav- 

odeuts and Lithographs hanging in all the 

e was a ‘millionaire and his. hobby for the last 

y ears had been to collect prints.. He and his 
wife worked everyday like any office-worker but. vith 
“more interest in their work as they were doing their 
werk for its own sake. Achenbach still had in his pos- 
“session about thirty or forty thousand more prints, 
had agents all over the United States and also in 
urope to collect rare prints for him. He and his. wife 
centry ої each print in a register and noted the 
iption. date and name of the etcher and then 


ot how. many of the. prints were recorded in 
museums and private collections. For all these he 

d to maintain an office. for correspondence and 
spent large sums of money for taking photographs, 
nd on transport expenses of his representatives who 


had to travel widely to inspect these objects. I looked’ 
at nis huge collection of prints with admiration. He 
explained to me how they should be kept апа how he 


reserved them He carried on research work on. ink 


d old papers at a laboratory attached to his work- 


‘We talked for hours together. Mrs. Achenbach 
red me to stay to dinner We three quietly dined 
ether [hey had no servants and we helped ‘one 

ano her at the table. 


Achenbach asked те to send him a set of my- 


etchings and woodeuts for an Exhibition at the 
Palace of the Leglon of Honour which пе was willing 
arrange. 


JUCHING. MEETING WITH BONE AGAIN 


met Sir Muirhead again after six months on. 


to England from the States in April 1953. 
morning. Sir Muirhead. 
I was véry happy” 


Hinksey within а short dua: Ferry Hin 

place with green meadows on all sides. 
settled in his cottage by the fireside I 
from my portfolio my work to show him 

also joined us, Sir Muirhead placed before me 
sketches he had donê since I had left for the 
We discussed about the modern tendencies 
and many other subjects of like nature. H 
modern .art.movement was a passing phase. 


‘him about an auction I-had seen at New. Yor 


his etchings and lithographs were being sold a‘ 
high price. I mentioned of one of his litho 
‘Venice Scene at Night’ which I wanted to see 
immediately brought it out and said I could 
аз a present from him if I really liked it. I 
joyed to hear him saying like that but 1 tol 
that I had first seen this print long ago at the 
mer Gallery in 1937 in London and was much 
ed towards it, but by now it had become 

and ће might get a high price for it. “You 
sented ‘me so many etehings of yours ш | 

I added But he insisted that I should accept it 
him апа remarked: ‘We might noi meet 
boy. I was very much touched by nis wo 
said: 'Sir. Митрева, you are very acti 

have regained your former health. Why do 
such depressing things? He replied, 1. tell 
men, 1 bave become old and feel tired. 1 do | 

I shall survive long. He rang for a taxi а 
fruitful day with him I said good-by 

his wife and. got into the taxi and star 

tlon.. Sir Muirhead : апа, Lady Bone wa: ed th 





that, He made me опе: of. his own. My tes. joy 


v no bounds, 
QUESTION 


_ One question however quickly flashed іп my 
ad. With a little hesitation 1 put it to him. “Day 


be: re yesterday I saw you initiating nt least fifty 
le of both sexes. Was this in conformity with 
the sublime doctrine of Guru-Vad?" I spoke mildly. 


id you see that? Well І also think this did 
t conform to the age-old system of Guru-Vad. Yet 
be dt.did. no harm, Formerly, the Gurus үеге 
path finders for the initiated. Then Ше 
s were supposed to keep.close contact with the 
itiated to- see they were not misled, I admit that 
the general conception. of Guru-Vad. But, -you 
times have changed and with time customs and 
es have also undergone great - changes. One 
ing you must not forget. Those who eame to me 
initiation came by force of their отп inner 
о get into spirituality. They were not casual 
eekers and their earnestness knew no bounds. That 
rnest desire had got to be fulfilled. I gave them a 
rtain hymn — mantram — and they were to practise 
by heart. The main thing isto seek after Him. Like 
Imiki.of the golden age, they too attain their 
objective by practice. I initiate them to the practice 
aking God's name with reverence, love and affec- 
. What does it matter if I initiate one or опе 
ed a day? Let them take the clue and go 

» 


That handsome face flashed; the longdrawn beau- 
“eyes glistened; and above all that soothing smile 
lways there. I now think that I was then in a 

ce seeing the utmost depth of the person before 
and what did I find? All love to all. Suddenly, 
said with.a smile, “As f told you, by initiation 

hey аге asked to keep the Maker in their mind. In 
eir house-hold work, in their business activities, 


/S eye and will surely guide them. just as а 
pass guides the captain of а ship. This has 
me a dire necessity to-day in the beloved coun- 


le was not looking at me nor at iuris iis in 

room. His eyes were steadily fixed on the distant 

through the open window. I could very 

ead his mind. I was criticising him for the 

e number of initiations he was performing. He 

erhaps thinking that he would have been the 

jest person if he could initiate the. entire popu- 
n of Mother Ind. 


old man from an inner room came with а 


of sweets. Brahmachariji told тае, “You 
ay without, taking a wee M eco over He 


‘influence 
tion io s 


off ‘anger just as a reptile i 


his outer skin." Again — once more 
smile flickered on his rose-petal lips, Wı 
humour, Mohananandaji said, “If $ 
my spiritual education — what. X ot 


get angry with you although I 
io be angry. Without о it must hav 
natural death" — 


"Why do you depart, from the tradition of Sadhus 
and Sanyashis and always cover your body ^ with ^. 
silken — and costly costumes?" This is my last - 
question and if I am honoured with a reply. І shall x 
go back enlightened”. 


The Maharaj said, “At the — kindly | 
my hearty blessings. I know many of my: discip 
brood over this very point but this 13 the first ti 
that the subject has been frankly put before | 
My answer 13 very simple: Leave aside what о 
do or what they wear: My only alm and object of life. 
13 to get myself known to Him. I want to be near Him. 
I try to allure Him with my songs. I want to please 
Him in every way. When these are my objectives 
and when I wish to present myself at His feet, how 
can I go in rags? It is customary to go to a temple 
or church properly dressed. He 15 my love: my. 
beloved, my all, my everything. How can I approac 
my Lord of Lords, my king of kings, with à eos 
I myself do not like.” Were those tears that al 
filled his eyes? I don't know. ; 


This time I bowed at his feet and took leave of him. 


Classical Dances Of Kerala 


( Continued From Раде 158.) 


of wood coloured in gold. In the makeup and cose 
tumes one can trace Dravidian influences, 


KOOTIYATTAM 


Kootiyattam is of later ortisin (th Centu 
A.D). It is a dance drama and the literature is 
Sanskrit. The make-up is very similar to that of 
Kathakali though much simpler. Emphasis is laid 
on facial make-up; the usual rice paste frill running 
from ear to ear, painted makeup for the face, and 
colourful but smallish crown are the important ele~- 
ments. Facial expressions, eye movements and ges- 
tures are ve important. The female roles are played . 
by Nambi oothu and Kootlyattam are іпуагіа! ly 

e temple. Only the higher cast 
should witness a performance. There are on 
families of Chakyars in Kerala to-day. Al 
а dying art form Unless it is brougt 


ronage,. this too wil pass, That so m еа 
so. much greainem should. pass- so suddenly 
very тий. ^. | 
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[DEFEATED Shah Suja, fled through fear оё 
Aurangzeb and: accepted the hospitality -of the 


king of Arakan. With him were his three beautiful. 


daughters. The king of Arakan desired- to: marry them 
to his sons. On Shah Suja expressing intense аппоу- 
ance at the proposal, he was taken one day by boat 
to the middle of the river through deceit by order of 
the king and attempts were made to sink the boat. 
At that hour of peril the father himself threw. His 
youngest daughter, Amina, into the river, the eldest 


daughter committed suicide and Rahmat Ali, а. 


trusted officer -of Suja, escaped with Zuleikha by 
swimming, while Suja died fighting. 

Borne along by the swift current, Amina vas 
hauled up before long in a fisherman’s net and grew 
up in his home being reared by him. i 

In the meantime the old king had died and the 
crown prince been enthroned. Р | 


I 


One morning the old fisherman came and scolded 
Amina, addressing her as “Tinni”. He had given 
Amina a new name in the Arakanese language. “Tinni, 
what has happened to/thee this morning? Thou hast 
not set thy hand to ‘any work. My new net has not 
been glued, my boat —". - : 

Coming near the fisherman, Amina sald lovingly, 
“Old one, today my elder sister has come, so it is 
holiday today". : 

“Who on earth can be thy elder sister, “Tinni?” 

Zuleikha came out from somewhere and said, 
“Ме”. ^ > 

The old man. was astonished. Then coming very. 
close to Zuleikha, he scanned her face carefully. 


Suddenly he asked, “Dost thou know any work cr 


trade?” 


Amina said, “Old one, I will work in my elder 

sister’s place. She won’t be able to do any work” 
The old man thought awhile and asked, “Where 

wilt thou stay?” | _ А 
Zwuleikha said. “With Amina". 
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The old man thought, what a bother! . He asked, 
“What wilt thou eat?" | : 
." Zuleikha said “I have means for that" and scorn- 
fully threw down а gold coin before the fisherman. 

. Picking it up Amina placed it in the fisherman's 
hand and said іп a whisper, “Old.one, don't say any- 
thing more. Go to thy work. It is late". * 

Quite another story will bave to be told to nar- 


rate in detail how after wandering through тапу 
places in disguise Zuleikha at last got news of Amina 


-and arrived at the fisherman’s hui. Her rescuer, 


Rahmat Sheikh, had found employment in the Arakan 
court under а false name. 
т 


The small river was flowing past and flowers 
falling down from the red blossoms cf the Koilu -tree 
in the cool morning breeze of early summer, ' 

Sitting under the tree Zuleikha said to Amina, “It 
is only to avenge father's death that God has spared 
us two sisters from death. I can find no other expla- 
nation for it". 

. Gazing at the farthest and shadiest line of torests 
on the other side of the river, Amina said slowly, 
"Elder sister, don't bring up all thav again, dear. I. 
find this.world quite agreeable in a way. If they want, 
let the menfolk fight amongst themselves and die. I 
have no unhappiness here". 

Zuleikha said, “For shame, Amina, dost thou be- 
long to the family of an emperor’s son? ` Where Mes, 
the о of Delhi and where the fisherman's hut in 
Arakan!” ; ` 


Amina smiled and said, "Elder sister, the throne: 


‘of Delhi will not shed one drop of tear if a girl likes 


this hut of my old man and the shade of this ЖОЙ» 
tree more than that throne”. N 
Zuleikha said, partly musing to herself and partly 


speaking to Amina, “Well, one can't blame thee; thou. 
wert then ton vons Rnt inst think if uae thaa ha^ 


"Suddenly: he asked, “Dost thou 
know: any work or trade?” - 


flung’ into the water with his own hands because 


father loved thee best. Don’t value this life as dearer - 


than that death ordained by father, But if thou canst 
take revenge, then only will there be a purpose in 
life". К . 

' Amina. stared silently into the distance. But it 
was quite evident that in spite of all the talk this: 
breeze outside, the shade of the tree and ber own 
fresh youth as well as some happy memory had kept 
her immersed in them. 

After sometime she sighed and said. “Elder 
sister, wait a little, dear. I have house work left to do.. 
If I don’t cook, the old man will get no food”. 

| D. III 


Zuleikha sat in silence, very melancholy at the 
thought of Amina’s.condition when suddenly there 
was the thud of a jump and from behind someone 
held Zuleikha’s eyes shut. 

Frightened, Zulelkha asked, "Who 13 that?" 


Hearing her voice the young man took hls hands 
away from her eyes, came and stood before her. 
Looking at Zuleikha's face, he said, nonchalantly, 
“But you are not Tinni?” as if Zuleikha had. been 
trying all along to pass herself as Tinni, all her deceit 
being exposed only before the extraordinarily sharp 
intelligence of the young man, - : 

Readjusting her clothes, Zuleikha stood up 
defiantly, her eyes darting fire, She asked, “Who are 

ц?” ` 
T The young man said, “You don’t know mé; Tinni 
does, Where is Tinni?” | 

Hearing the clamour Tinni eame  Cutside, She 
laughed out aloud at the sight of Zuleikha’s anger 
and the bewildered surprised face of the young man. 


She said, “Elder sister, don’t mind anything he 
gays. Is he а human being? He 1s a deer of the forest,’ 
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` И he has been guilty of any impertinence I will 


punish him. Dalia, what did you do?" 
The young man at once said, “I pressed her eyes. 
I thought she was Tinni but she is not”. 


Suddenly expressing violent anger, Tinni said, 
“Again! Impertinent words from lowly lips! When 
have you held Tinni’s eyes? I am surprised ai your 
daring". 

The youth said, “Much daring is not needed to 
hold one's eyes, especially if one has been used to it 
from before. But I tell you truly, Tinni, today I was 
rather frightened". 


Saying so, he furtively pointed а finger at Zulei- 
kha and began to smile in silence, looking at Amina's 
face. n^ | 

: Amina said, “No, you are too uncivilized; you are 
not fit to stand before а princess. It 13 necessary to 
teach you manners. Watch me, salaam in this way". . 

Saying this, Amina bent down her supple youth- 
ful body in a gesture, of exquisite ‘grace and made 
Obeisance to Zuleikha. With much effort the young 
man thade a very imperfect imitation of it. 

She said, “Take three steps backwards like this", 
The youth stepped backwards. 
` “Salaam again". He salaamed again, - 

In this way making him walk backwards and 
salaam, Amina took the youth near the door of the 
hut. 

She said, “Get into the room”. The youth did so. 

Locking the door from outside Amina said, “Do 
some house work. Get the fire lighted”. Saying this 
she came and sat down by her sister. 

She said, “Elder sister, don't be angry, dear. The 
people here are like this. I am just sick of them”. 

But Amina’s face or manners showed no trace of 
that. On the contrary she showed some unjustifled 
partiality.in many matters towards the people of that 

lace. 

Zulelkha showed as much anger аз she could 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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Zuleikha stood up defunily, her eyes 
darting fire. She asked, "Who are you 1”, 
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CIENTISTS tell us that a day may come when 
the sun will cease to give its life-promoting 
warmth; the world wil] vegetate and decay in the 
abyss of darkness, and life will be snuffed out of 
existence. Whether there is any truth in this 
melancholy prophecy we do not know, yet we know 
one thing with certitude, and even the scientists as 
human -beings will not deny, that we will write 
finis to this life when another sunshine—the joyous, 
rippling warmth of laughter becomes extinct, For 
as it is in spite of the increased opportunities for 
mass entertainment offered by the radio, televisicn, 
cinema and books etc., the generous full-throated 
laughter of yore seems to be gradually disappearing 
under the stress of modern conditions of life. Today, 
when conflicting political ideologies armed to the 
teeth have swamped our lives and we live in hourly 
dread of physical annihilation, laughter appears 
under sufferance and duress. It has lost much of its 
innocence and purity; it lives a vicarious life in two- 
penny coloured comics, a prisoner of circumstances. 


However, laughter in its elemental sense will not 
die, nor will it be confined, On the contrary, it will 
break loose in spite of chains, and if you shut the 
door on it, it will fly through the window. There 
is a tickling rib in the side of life and it keeps on 
itching. Thanks to this comic vein in man, life should 
have been otherwise a drab, lachrymose affair. Life 
is huge and vast and boundless. It eomprehends 
sunshine and darkness, flowers and thorns, fleece 
and flint. And laughter which attends on life since 
its birth is not an accidental exuberance or a pretty 
adorning, it is latent and organic, and ‘shares the 
nature‘of eternity’. For it is Jaughter which serves 
as the lever to life; it keeps the world from toppling. 
Ever since life became articulate, the bells of lauga- 
ter have been ringing through the long corridors of 
time. Imagine for a moment, life without laughter ! 
There is but 'darkness at noon'——the sun seems to 
have gone down. But nay, laughter wiil not die for 
it has а bone-vitality, a rock bottom root in reality. 


Pure laughter is the musíc of the soul, defining its ' 


own existence in a world of shadows and tears. in 


ПНЕ | 
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an age of sepulehral seriousness, it 18 all the more 


.to be nursed and treasured, for it affords the much- 


needed relief. 
SOURCES OF LAUGHTER 


The fact that men laugh and animals do not, is 
& fundamental fact. Laughter is, therefore, prima- 
rily a condition of the mind. It represents even in 
its erudest form a state of civilization. It involves 
the capacity to distinguish and discriminate, то 
compare and contrast. For we laugh when we see 
or hear something odd, abnormal or out of the 
ordinary. Whenever therefore an equilibrium or 
poise is upset, humour is born. To give a homely, 
text-book example, if a person slips off a peel of 
banana and lies sprawling on all fours, his predica- 
ment is bound to create mirth amongst the be- 
holders, for normally, a human biped is supposed to 
walk upright. Yet if he were to sustain serious 
injuries in this process, the Situation calla forth pity 
and sympathy, for true, genuine laughter is the 
healing balm of life.and it shrinks in the face 
of pain and disaster. 


Various theories of humour and laughter have 
been advocated from time to time. From Artistotle and 
Aristophanes to Ben Jonson, from Meredith to Berg- 
son and Freud, we have had various schools of 
thought based on biological, philosophical or psycho- 
logical data. Ben Jonson, for instance, propounded 
his theory of humour on the biological basis of tha 
four ‘humours’ (blood, phlegm, choler and melan- 
choly or black bile), current since the days of 
medieval physic. Excess of any one of these 
humours in the body resulted in the loss of equili- 
brium in a person’s personality. Hence the ground 
for laughter. Meredith defined his views in his 
novels as well as in his celebrated ‘Essay on Comedy’. 
His approach is philosophical. For him humour is 
laughter of the mind. It originates in the play of 
‘the comic spirit’ in man. It is’ the corrective rod 
which brings-hypocrites, egoists, pedants._priga and 
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the rest of their tribe to heel. Defining His concept 
of ‘the comic spirit’, he says, “.. the spirit overhead 
wil look humanly malign and east an oblique light 
on them, followed by volleys of silvery laughter. 
That is the ‘Comic Spirit. Freudian and other 
psychological theories tend to explain homour in 
terms of sex. Laughter in this sense is an outlet 
or a release of our pent-up and repressed sexual 
urges. Normally so much of mystery and piety 
surround sex-life that any cunning reference to this 
‘sacred’ relationship is bound to cause mirth and 
laughter. 

Allowing for all these blological and  psycho- 
logical considerations, the preponderance of sex in 
modern humour is alarming. This is evidently a 
Sign of the times in which we live, for basically all 
manifestations of culture and civilization are organi- 
cally rooted in the economie and social structure of 
the society. The typical slap-dash, bawdy humour 
of American films and comics represent not merely 
the gay abandon of the American people but also 
serve аз an escapist safety-valve against the spiri- 
tual malaise: of a rich, pampered society. The 
night-club humour is another phenomenon of like 
nature, The amount of filth and smut that passes 
for wit and humour in these exclusive, high-brow 
circles is truly a sign of a decadent class which 
divorced from concrete and creative living wallows 
in a whipped-up state of sexual frenzy. In a healthy, 
clean and robust society, this abnormal pre-occupa- 
tion with sexual aberrations will be looked down upon 
as a disorder of the mind. 


HUMOUR GALORE 


There are shades of humour from pure laughter 
to bitter sardonic ridicule. There is a whole cackling 
brood from the dove-eyed smile and ripple-lipped 
laughter to loud explosive guffaws, from scintillating 
wit of gem-like sheen to savage sarcasm, irony and 
lampoon. In literature and art, they appear under 
various garbs—in comedies and farces, in skits and 
cartoons, in doggerels and limericks, in parodies and 
bizarre extravaganzas. What a vast concourse 
from Aristophanes to Shaw and Wodehouse ! Here 
we have Boccaccio and Chaucer with a 
distinctly lewd, medieval humour. Here is 
Shakespeare with his golden laughter like ‘ten 
thousand bees humming in pasture’. Неге 15 Cer- 
vantes pricking the balloon of misplaced idealism and 
here is Rabelais generating rich peals of laughter 
born of beer and beef. Here is Lamb with his 
wistful smile which borders on tears and here is 
Dickens with his fanciful, glowing imagination 
throwing fantastic light over men and their manners. 
Here is Chesterton with his queer paradoxes, and 
Oscar Wilde with his neat, polished epigrams. Here 
is Shaw with his barbed stings. And here in this 
vast gallery are other luminaries—Sheridan, Field- 
ing, Jane Austen, Balzac, Wells, Wodehouse, Mark 
Twain and Stephen Leacock. But enough—for their 
number is legion. 

Humour is of various kinds, humour of words, 
of character, of incident or situation, of mood or 
atmosphere. Sometimes it is not so easy to distin- 
guish one from the other, for laughter is a spectrum 
of various hues and cannot be contained in a single, 
neat category. All the same, these are the broad 
recognised forms of humour and we find them in 
varying degrees all around us. 


HUMOUR OF WORDS 


The chief medium of humour is the spoken or 
written word. Although comic gestures do cause a 
great deal of laughter, yet it is the comic speech 
which forms overwhelmingly the vast reservoirs of 

©. 
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selves ? To а large extent, words are tied to their 
emotional roots and do not have an independent 
existence of their own. Thus comic speech in one 
language will seldom cause laughter amongst people 
who do not understand it. Yet in their own lan- 
guage, they will find some words funny in their own 
right, though even these words will be found on 
analysis to contain certain associations which may 
date back to the infancy of that nation. Humour, 
therefore, lives not in the sound of a word ' or 
words, but in the meaning or in the context. Fal- 
staffian epithets, Micawberian idiom, Malapropism, 
Spoonerism etc., are all instances of this kind of 
humour—the humour of words. Other weapons in 
the armoury of humour are рип, ifony, innuendo, 
wittieism etc. And of late we have had other 
instances of this kind of humour—Shavian defini- 
ticns and definitions a la ‘Readers Digest. There is 
also what із called Parliamentary wit, Often it 
has polish, finesse and urbanity about it, though now 
and then there are sledge-hammer strokes which 
pulverize the adversary across the floor. Churchill- 
Bevan repartees, stings and counter-stings have 
often enlivened the drab business-like atmosphere 
of the House of Commons. 


HUMOUR OF CHARACTER 


There are two types of humorous characters, 
those who are the objects of laughter, and those 
who create laughter. In the first category аге Ше 
Stock figures of fun апа ridicule — Ше ignorant, 
opinionated village teacher, the nagging wife or the 
shrew, the hen-pecked husband, the prospective 
mother-in-law, the amorous spinster, the close-fisted 
uncle, the Quixotic dreamer, the pompous prig etc. 
Again there is the humour of type. Scottish nig- 
gardliness, English insularity and priggishness, 
German seriousness and idealism, Italian frivolity, 
French lasciviousness, American. bumptiousness— 
these have been the source of ridicule and, mirth in 
various novels, short stories and.plays. Yet the 
truly humorous characters are those who have a comic 


. genius, who create laughter for its own ‘sake, who 


let open. the flood-gates of laughter .and turn the 
current obliquely in their own direction. They are 
the laughing philosophers, the comic savants, the 


.gay saviours of life. They make faces at poor old 


life, create music out of sorrow and suffering, and 
make drama for themselves and, others. In this 


,motley crowd are men like Falstaff and Touchstone, 


Micawber and Sam Weller, Jeevas and William. 
They have a cheerful, gay philosophy of life; they 
are always sitting pretty on top of the world. These 
kindly, kindred spirits keep the world aloft, preserve 
the sanity of life, They are indeed the salt of the 
earth, for theirs is the kingdom of innocence and 
mirth, of warmth and sunshine. А Falstaff will 
smoke his pipe of peace with his sack and gin, when 
crowns are toppling all around bim, А Micawber, 
when down and out, will never throw up the sponge 
but will live ш а world of imagination- which 
admits no two-penny creditors and their pettifogging 
lawyers. ' | зы дс 

Another elass of humorous characters is the 
professional clowns. ‘The court-fools in.olden days, 
the village 'marasr in India, the theatrical and cir- 
cus buffoon, and now the film comedian belong to 
this category. They mint money out of their laugh- 
ter; they have made a vocation of their philosophy. 
And now and then, amongst them we find a truly 
great genius, a Superb artist, a Charlie Chaplin who 
interprets society in terms of laughter. 


HUMOUR CF INCIDENT OR SITUATION 


Most of the spicy jokes and anecdotes illustrate 


this humour, There are certain situations whieh 
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“DALIA” 


(Continued from Page 1627 

and said, “Really, Amina, I am surprised at thy con- 
duct. A strange youth from outside the family dares 
come and touch thy person!” 0 

Amina agreed with her elder sister and raid, 
"Yes, sister, Just fancy! If the son of an emperor or 
a king had behaved like this, then I would have 
driven him away with insult”, 

Zuleikha’s suppressed laughter could not be held 
in check any more, she laughed out and said, “Tell 
me the truth, Amina, Thou wert saying that this 
world seemed very agreeable to thee. Was it on 
account of that unmannerly youth?" . 

Amina said, “To tell thee the truth, elder sister, 
he dces me many good turns. He plucks fruits and 
flowers, hunts game for me and comes running if 
called to do any work. I often think I will punish 
him. But it is useless. If with very angry eyes I say, 
‘Dalia, І am much annoyed with you’, — he looks at 
my face and keeps smiling silently, highly amused. 
Perhaps this is how they jest in this land. An occa- 
sional blow makes him very happy; I have tried out 
that too. Dost thou not see, I have shut him арт 
ihat room, and yet he is very happy? As soon as the 
door is opened I shall find him with his face and 
eyes red, blowing at the fire in great joy. Tell me, 
sister, what am I to do with him? I am just at my 
wit's end". 

Zuleikha said, “I may have а try and see”. 

Amina smiled and said pleadingly, "I entreat 
ihee, sister, don't say anything more to him". 

She spoke as if that youth were a very much 
loved deer of Amina still retaining his wild nature, as 
if there were reason to fear lest he might fly away 
and get lost, frightened at the sight of any other 
human being. 

Just then the fisherman came and asked, *Hasn't 
Dalia соте today, Tinni?" 

«Не has". 

“Where is he?" 

“Не was full of mischief, so I have locked him ur 
in that room”, 

Becoming rather thoughtful the old man said, 
“Tf he worries thee, be patient with him. In youth all 
are troublesome like that, Don't punish him too much. 
‘Dalia bought three fish from me yesterday with one 
iholu (a gold coin)" 

"Amina said, "Thou needst not worry, old one. 
Today I will secure two tholus from him; not even one 
fish need be given for them". 

Very pleased at his foster daughter's cunning апа, 
business sense at so early an age, the old man stroked, 
her head fondly and zeni T 

Strangely enough Zuleikha gradually lost her 
objection to Dalia's coming and going, for just 2s a 
river has current оп one side and its bank on the 
other, a woman likewise has both impulse of the 
heart and fear of public opinion. But here on the 
outskirt of Arakan outside the pale of the civilised 
world, where was the public? 

Here with the cycle of the seasons only the trees 
blossomed and the blue river in front became swollen 
in the rains, transparent in the autumn and shrun- 
ken in the summer; in the ecstatic voices of birds 
ihere was not a trace of criticism, while at times the 
south breeze carried in the hum of the wheel of man- 
kind from villages across the river but did not bring 
any gossip. 

As wilderness slowly spreads over a ruined man- 
sion, so after one stays here fcr some time the solid 
foundations of man-made social formalities gradu- 
ally break down unseen under the secret attack of 


nature and everything becomes one with the sur- ^ 


rounding physical world. No sight is more pleasing _ 





to a woman than the scene of meeting between 2 
well-matched youth and maiden. Nothing else can be 
for her a matter of such mystery, such happiness, 
such fathomless curiosity. So when in this rude hut 
Zuleikha’s pride of birth and sense of social impor- 
tance slackened of itself in the shadow of secluded 
poverty she liked very much to see . this charming 
play of love between Amina and Dalia in the shade of 
the flowering koilu tree. 

Perhaps an unsatisfied desire of her young heart 
too woke up and made her restless with joy and 
sorrow. In the end the situation became such that if 
one day the youth was late in. coming, just as Amina 
was anxious, Zuleikha likewise waited with equal 
eagerness and when they were together she wouid 
observe them fondly with a smile like an artist view- 
ing from a little distance a picture he has freshly 
completed. On some days she would also make а 
show of quarrelling, would pretend to scold, would 
impede the youth's desire for union with Amina by 
locking her up in. the hut. 

There is а similarity between an emperor and а 
forest-dweller. Both are independent, the sole ruleis 
in their respective domains, neither has to obey laws 
made by anyone. Both possess an inborn greatness 
and simplicity of nature, It is those who are of mid- 
dle stature, who always pass their lives observing 
carefully the letter of human laws that are somewhat 
different. It is they who become slaves to their supe- 
riors and masters to their inferiors, not knowing at 
all what to do in а strange situation, Uncultured Dalia 
was the wayward son of Empress Nature; he did not 
feel uneasy before the princess, while the princesses 
too could recognise him as their equal. Smiling, 
frank, full of fun, fearless under ‘all circumstances, 
there was not even a sign of poverty in this free and 
easy nature. 

But in the midst of all this play Zuleikha’s heart 


( Continued on Page 170 ) 
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HAMPAK sat at the entrance to her hut, look- 
ing towards the main part of the village some 
distance away to her left. She was longing to go to 
the melo. All the other women of the village were 
going. 
“Come along, Champak.. Why don't you eome 
along with us? .. We're going to have a really good 


time at the mela..." were some of the comments of 
her friends. 


But Champak had told them that she couldn't. 


go. What would Madan say? They didn't know what 
her husband was like. They couldn't know, because 
they weren't married to him. Only she knew. He was 
worse than the worst mother-in-law with a reputation 
for brutally ill-treating her son's wife. 


The truth was that Madan was incurably jezlous. 
He was fond of his wife, and, ' paradoxically, his 
jealous bullying was the outcome of a concern for 
her well-being. He was overbearing even when he 
meant well by her. 


Champak could never understand this queer kink 
in his make-up, and she had come to fear him. His 
mother had been bad enough, when she was alive, but 
he was worse. For the least thing, he would clamp 
down upon her freedom. 

There was the time, for example, when she nsed 
to go to the well to fill the water-chatties, It was 
the only time she was free from chores, and when 
she could exchange a few words with the other wcmen. 
But he had put a stop to that after а; time. And all be- 
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By С. PERCIE-PAINE 


` cause she had been a little late in getting back on 
evening. 


The peace and quiet of the falling evenin; 
had been irresistibly attractive, the golden cloud 
in the sky and the softness in the air soothed he 
tired body and soul. Long after the others had gone 
she sat by the well, looking out into space, he 
earthen chatties by her side. She was relishing th 
feeling of fulness that arose in her bosom; she fel 
that she could sit there for hour upon hour an 


delay the moment when she must return to th 
unwelcome hut. 


Madan had come looking for her and he ha 
caught her day-dreaming. 


"Who is the lover you're dreaming of?" hı 


asked in а coarse, gruff voice. "Come along home 
you lazy slut.". 


Champak's beautiful world was immediateh 
shattered into a thousand fragments when he 
liusband's words broke in upon her reverie. Sli 
-found herself seized by the arm _ and dragged un 
ceremoniously home, Madan cursing and scolding he: 
as they went. She could scarcely hold back thi 
tears fhat flooded her eyes — tears of shame ant 
sorrow at being treated in this manner before thi 
eyes of all the village. 


Madan also hurt her when ke sald that he dic 
not want her to mix with the other women whe 
assembled at the well, because they were ignorant 
silly and boorish—this included her friends, Jeti 
Meera and Kusum. Just because he had had a little 
education in a school in the small town of Haripur 
he considered himself superior to the rest of the 
village. 


When Jeti had asked her-one. day why she didn" 
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50 to the well any more, she dared not tell the truth. 
She only said: 


“My husband doesn’t want me to carry heavy 
things.” 


But deep inside, Champak knew that this was a 
very transparent excuse which Jeti could easily see 
through. Jeti knew, like everybody else in the vil- 
lage, that Madan's mother had made her carry much 
heavier things than water-chatties, and Madan had 
not lifted a finger in protest even once. Jeti knew, 
too, how Madan had beaten her when she slipped 
and fell once and had broken one of the  chatties, 
and the old woman had told her son about it. 


Madan was difficult..yes, very difficult, and she 
had come to be afraid of doing anything to displease 
him. She would have loved to have gone to the mela, 
but what would he say? 


The other women had been talking excitedly 
about the mela for days, they had eagerly planned 
just what they were going to do when they got 
there. It was Champak alone who showed no en- 
thusiasm and who did not look forward to it, be- 
cause she would not be going to it. 


While she sat at her doorstep, she saw the 
preparations that were being made in the village. 
The bullocks were being yoked to the carts, the 
children, excited and happy, dressed in their best 
fineries, jumped around the carts. They were all 
going to have the time of their lives — only Cham- 
pak was beyond the pale of fun and frolic. 


She shifted her position and leaned against the 
door-post. Just for a moment an odd restlessness 
came to her а quickened pulse, a stirring of the 
blood, a sudden impatience. 


“Supposing I went to.the mela with them,” 
she said aloud to herself. 


The very idea, put into spoken words, made her 
shudder involuntarily, and she wondered at herself 
even daring to think she could commit such а 
grave offence — for grave offence it would certainly 
be in Madan's eyes, and there was no knowing what 
he might do in consequence. It was foolish of her 
even to think such a thing. 


She rose up and, with a deep sigh, she went 
inside, feeling like à caged bird knocking its head 
against relentless bars. She tried to take her mind 
off the mela by busying herself with household 
chores, but without success. 


Presently, she heard the bullock-carts going by, 
their occupants laughing and chattering gaily. 
Minutes later, a creaking cart stopped outside and 
Meera came and stood in the doorway of the hut. 


“Come on, Champak,” she urged. “Why don't 
you come too? Now that ‘your mother-in-law is 
dead and your husband is away, ther’s nothing to 
stop you.” 


Instantly, Champak made up her mind. She 
would go. There was no reason why she should 
spend a lonely, frustrated day at home while every- 
‘one went to the biggest mela of the year. She saw 
по. reason why she should deny herself а simple, 
harmless pleasure just because of a jealous husband's 
narrow-mindedness. Besides that, Madan was away 
and would not be home before nightfal, and she 
would return before him. 


The last thought gave Champak more courage 
than did her rebellious frame of mind, and settled 
the matter for her. The desire to enjoy herself for 
once, the desire to be with her friends, rejoicing 
‘with them in all the fun of the fair, proved too 
great to resist. 

-As she was dressed, she walked out of the door, 
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shut it after her and accompanied Meera to the cart. 
She got seated..and they were off. 

But, sitting in the cart, huddled up beside 
women and children, ‘all dressed in their best 
clothes, Champak did not feel any of the elations 
they felt and which, under the circumstances, she 
ought to have felt, Instead, she felt as lonely and 
forlorn as a prisoner discharged from gaol, who ‘had 
nowhere to go and no one to turn to.- 


When she was a child she had loved to go rid- 
ing in her father's bullock-cart, jerking its way 
slowly along the rough, zig-zag village roads, with 
green acres of jawar and bajra on either side. She 
would scream with delight when the bullock-carís 
would race with each other, their owners whipping 


‘the bullocks and making them run as fast as they 


could. 


But now she took no pleasure in the drive. She 
had no eye for the rural beauty that surrounded 
her. She brooded pensively. The cart was too slow; 
would she be able to get back in time? 


“I wish the bullock-cart went on and сп, and the 
road never came to а stop," Rajani, one of the girls, 
remarked. 


To Champak it seemed that this was said to 
taunt her. She was furious with the speaker, yet 
conscious that her wrath was born of no logic. She 
knew that Rajani did not have to get back home at 
a specific time; she had no husband yet, and her 
parents doted on her and she did whatever she liked. 
She could well afford to enjoy the slow and tedious 
drive in a bullock-cart.. but Champak belonged to 
a different category altogether. i 

When, finally, they reached the grounds where 
the fair was being held, it was already in full swing. 
Great crowds had gathered from far and near with 
but.one purpose to enjoy themselves. 


Women and children were to be seen at the 
many stalls,. purchasing glass bangles, balloons, 
earthen ‘and wooden toys and other knick-knacks; 
each one was spending her small, precious sum of 
money lavishly this day. The men were to be seen 


_at the chat and tea stalls, or else gathered 1оре- 


ther, old acquaintances from distant villages meet- 
ing after a long time and having an exchange of 
news, The juggler had quite a little crowd around 
him, watching him do his sleight-of-hand tricks; but 
most popular. with .the children were the merry-go- 
rounds, the swings and the giant wheel. . : 


Champak, Meera, Jeti and the others were soon 
caught up in the whirlpool of gaiety, but while her 
friends were infected with the crowd's delight, Cham- 
pak felt more cheerless than ever. 


"Why ever did I'come?" she kept asking ker- 
self time and again. “Why didn't I stay at home 
and be saved all the anxiety I'm suffering ? Т can't 
enjoy myself." 

She wished she were back in the dingy rut, 
secure in the frustration of her every-day life. 


Someone suggested: "Let's go on the merry-go- 
round," and another said, laughingly, “That's for 
children," and back came the reply: "Lets be 
children to-day.” ‘They ali made.a beeline for the 
merry-go-round. ; 

Champak found herself being pulled along. She 
found herself thrust upon a seat. Then they began 
to revolve, and shouts of pleasure and laughter rose 


'from her companions. As they went faster, Cham- 
рак began to feel giddy. She wanted tc get down. 


How different to those days when she was s 


.ehildi "Then, she had never wanted the merry-go- 
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The great crowd gathered from far and near. 


round to stop. She used to want it to go on and cn 
and round and round, like the earth itself moves on 
and round and never stops. When her father had 
said that she had had enough, she had laughed and 
раій, по heed to him, and when her brother had 
wanted to have a turn, she had been selfish and not 
given up her seat. She enjoyed that wonderful 
zensation of motion, and she had carried that sen- 
sation home. { 


^X. But now—now she. wanted the merry-go-round 
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to stop. She would 
get sick if it didn’t. 
She felt as though she 
were an earthen ves- 
sel revolving eter- 
nally on the potter's 
wheel. 


—. Eventually, when 
the thing did stop, 
gm she got off swiftly, 

- but before she had 
time to gather her 
wits, she was whisked 
along through the 
jostling crowd to- 
wards a line of stalls. 
. When her friends de- 
layed at each of the stalls, examining the different 
wares displayed, with curiosity, before making a- 
purchase, Champak began to grow impatient. 

| Why did they have to stop and look at every- 
thing the stall-keeper had? She thought. Why 
couldn't they make up their minds as to what they 
wanted, buy it and come away? They didn’t seem to 
realise that.she had to get home before Madan got 
there. This was most important. 

When they asked her if she wanted to buy any- 
thing, she said impatiently that she didn’t. She had 
no need of bangles or ear-rings; she didn’t feel like 
eating sweets; indeed, she wanted nothing...only to 
get home. 

On the top of this, she discovered to her dismay 
that a group of young fellows were eyeing her ap- 
praisingly and trying to attract her attention. It 






mO 





` made her panic-stricken. If Madan came to know 


of it, he would think she was encouraging them and 
would vent his rage upon her. 


But anyone could see that she hadn't done any- 


` thing to draw their attention. She was nothing to 


look at, and her drab, everyday clothes did not give 
her any sort of attractiveness. Why didn't they turn 
their eyes upon the young unmarried girls, like 
Rajani? She was dressed ш a fine, light-blue sari, 


· and a short-sleeved chohli that revealed to advant- 


age the tattoed flowered pattern of it. Her hair was 
done up in a neat bun, her eyes kajalled and her lips 
reddened with pa» juice. Why did they not pay her 
attention? 

Champak longed to get away from 1+ all. 

"Let's go home," she said to Jeti. Her compa- 
nions were amused and started to laugh. 

"We've got husbands too," one of them said, 
*but.we don't want to run home." 

"It's good to make them wait for you some- 


times," another remarked. “Then they appreciate 


you the more." 

But Champak couldn’t see it in the same light. 
Her husband was different. Not appreciation but 
anger would be his reaction. 

At last, after what seemed ages, Jeti's husband 
decided it was time they return to their homes. 
Champak found herself seated in the cart, her breast 
heaving with mingled relief and fear. The sun had 
gone down and a crescent moon was beginning to 
peep out above the horizon. As they nestled snugly 
against each other, women and children recounted 
happily the grand time they had, had, and what a 
welcome change melas were to the every-day hum- 
drum existence of the village. Their talk kept alive 
the spirit of the mela, and some of them even wished 
they could have remained on there. 

But in Champak's mind was but one thought— 
had Madan got back home? If he had, what would 
he do to her. 

As they went along, other bullock-carts caught 
up with theirs, and snatches of song and animated 

(Continued on Page 176) 
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‘Do you know, Dalia, I am going to be the king’s bride?’ 


( Continued from Page 166 ) З 
cried out at times, alas! alas! what ап ending 
for the life of an emperor's daughter! . 

One morning as soon as Dalia came Zuleikha 
pressed his hands and said, "Dalia, can you show me 
the king of this land?" 

“Yes. But tell me, why do you want to see him?” 

"I have a dagger; І want to plunge it into his 
heart”. 

.At first Dalia was a bit surprised. Then a smile 
Spread over his whole face at the signt of Zuleixho's 
face, fierce with vengeance, as if he had never heard 
anything so funny before. If you call it a jest, then 
this was it, a jest worthy of a princess. His silent 
amused smile turned from time to time into loud 
laughter as the picture appeared continually before 
his mind of the sudden surprise of the king at this 
very intimate treatment of plunging half a dagger 
into the heart of a living king at the first meeting 
with him, without any talk or other preliminaries. 

У 


The very next day Rahmat Sheikh wrote 
secretly that the new king of Arakan had got news 
of the two sisters staying in the fisherman’s hut and 
been enchanted on seeing Amina unobserved. He 
was making arrangements to bring her immediately 
to the palace in order to marry her. No better chance 
of revenge could be had. 

Then Zuleikha firmly clasped Amina’s hand end 
said, “God’s wish can be clearly seen. Amina, the 
time has now come to carry out the mission of thy 
life. To play now doesn’t look nice any more.” 

Dalia was present. Amina looked at his face; 
she saw that he was smiling amused. : 

Extremely hurt at his smile, she said, “Do you 
know, Dalia, I am going to be the king's bride ?" 

Dalia said, “But surely that won’t be for long ?” 

Hurt and amazed, Amina said to herself, "Really 
he is a deer of the forest; it is madness on my part 
to treat, him as a human being.” 

To wake Dalia up a little more Amina said, “Am 


I likely to return after killing the king ?” 
Dalia considered her remark justified and said, 


`чУез, it will be difficult for you to return.” 


Amina’s entire inner self became despondent. 

Turning to Zuleikha with a sign, she said, "Elder 
Sister, I am ready." ` 

Then turning to Dalia and pretending to joke in 
spite of her bleeding heart she said, “As soon as I 
become queen, I will punish you for joining là the 
conspiracy against the king. After that I will do 
whatever else has to be done.” ў 

Dalia was very much amused at hearing this, 
as if there would be plenty of material for fun if her | 
proposal were carried in action. 

I. 

The fisherman's hut and everything .else there 
seemed about to break down with cavalry, infantry, 
banners, elephants, musicians and lights. Two gilded 
palanquins had been sent from the palace. 

Amina took the  dagger from Zuleikha's hand. 
She stared long at its ivory carving. Then opening 
her dress, she tried out its sharpness once on, her 
own breast. The dagger touched her once neat the 
‘tip of her budding bosom. Again putting it back in 
its scabbard, she hid it in her clothes, 

She desired intensely to meet Dalia once before 
she set out on this journey to death; but he was not 
to be seen from the day before. Dalia had been seen 
smiling Was there а burning pain of resentment 
hidden in that smile of his? | 

Before climbing into the palanquin Amina locked 


| through her tears at that refuge of her childhood, 


the tree near her home, the river flowing by it. 
Holding the fisherman's hands she said in а tear- 
choked trembling voice, “Old one, so I am going. 
When Tinni is gone, who will look after thy house- 
hold ?" 

The old man cried out like а boy. 

Amina said “Old one, if Dalia comes here again, 
give him this ring. Tell him, ‘Tinni gave this when 
she went away. ” 

Saying this she climbed quickly into the paian- 


(Continued on Page 1783 
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Holding Amina т а deep embrace Zuleikha kissed her. 
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ERAT year the entire region had been scorched by 
а frightful drought that came in the wake of 
successive crop failures. As the summer came, there 
arose a!l over the land а сту of distress caused by 
dearth of food the extent of which even perturbed 
the Government. Officials began to run this way and 
that to find out if a famine had really set іп, 


On this enquiry, the Deputy Police Superintendent 
Rajat, Deputy Magistrate Suresh and Co-operative 
Inspector Ramen were touring together with charge 
of some police stations in Kandi subdivision. “he 
broad imperial highway of the days gone by had crac- 
ked so miserably that it was unfit for human use, and 
District-Board contractors had rendered it all the more 
unusable by spreading lumps of earth all over. Among 
the strip of a side-walk the three were pushing their 
bicycles. | 


On the warm summer afternoon, а heavy spray 
of dust had turned the parched sky grey, and now- 
here could a single patch of cloud be traced. Hot 
wild wind was sucking out all the sap from the bosom 
of mother earth. Crossing а village, they faced an 
open plain, extensive and lonesome. From this end 
was not visible even the vestige of the village at the 
other. On both right and left lay withered cropless 
fields extended far and wide, The mark of the village 
on the distant horizon looked like an ink print. 


Rajat, leading the party, called the two behind 
and said, "I am getting down, see you don't bounce 
upon me." 


AM got down and before his companions asked 
anything Rajat said, "What, gentlemen, no trace of 
a village before; but the day is about to close." 


Looking through a binocular Ramen said, 
"There is a village, at a long distance of-courss, at 
least був to six miles off. 


‘It’s now а quarter to six, said Rajat, glancing 
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about a half or three-quarter of an hour. But my 
throat 15 dry as а desert. Not а drop of water in my 
bag. What about yours ?" 


‘Same with mine too,’ Ramen replied, ‘And yours, 
Suresh Babu? You are not speaking a word, nor you 
look roaming in this material world. What’s up’ ? 


‘Really my mind was not fully with the current 
world,’ replied Suresh, smiling a little. ‘A far distant | 
past I was thinking of. 

‘When it is a matter of the past, it must be 
interesting, may as well be romantic !’ Rajat exclaim- 
ed eagerly. ‘We needn't worry for thirst; let us get 
on and hear you tell the story as we paddle on. But, 
sir, it must be long enough to see us through these 
four or five miles.’ 

Opening his own bag, Suresh said, ‘I have some 
water left yet, have it first and feel at ease.’ 

Sipping some water and giving him fore place, 
Rajat said, ‘You are the speaker, you must lead us.’ 

The three rode on. 


‘It’s your worry for water that brought to my 
mind the story I am going to tell,’ Suresh started. 


‘Wait, gentlemen, wait,’ Ramen shouted from be- 


hind. ‘What, you are going to exclude me? Very good, 
now go on, but a little loudly please.’ 


‘Do you know the name of the road we are going 
along,’ Suresh continued. ‘This is our imperial high- 
way of bygone fame. On this road no traveller had 
ever worried for water. From its one end to the other 
were built long tanks at every two miles and mosques 
at every reach of a call. The tanks are still there... .’ 

‘Mosques at every reach of a call, what’s that ?’ 
Rajat interrupted. ‘That means mosques were built 
at such intervals as were covered by an azan given 
from the mosque. The call of one mosque was dudible 


at his wrist-watch. ‘Daylight will vet be there-for. | a from the. other... Just_imazineaZee.: А 
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extended through countries used to be resounded 
simultaneously from one end to the other ‘with calls 
to evening prayer. Look there, you see that heap 
of bricks — once it was a mosque. And at every 
interval of two miles there is a long tank. That’s 
why I said none-had worried for water on this road.’ 


‘If it’s an imperial highway, it must be an em- 
peror’s work. But who is that emperor, sir ?' asked 
Ramen. ` . 

"That is not quite clear. Historians can possibly 
tell that. However, a nice folk-tale about it is current 
in this part. They say a certain emperor or may be 
a nawab met an accomplished saint on his way back 
from conquests. Reading his fate, the saint said the 
emperor would die soon аз.Не reached his capital. 
Urged to offer a remedy of this misfortune, the saint 
asked smilingly ... Remedy ? Have I power enough 
to resist the march of death ? But the emperor won't 
leave it at that. At last the saint said’... “Ро one 
thing; you proceed forward making a highway right 
from here to your capital. Dig tanks every two miles 
and build mosques at every reach of the azan,” 
Suresh stopped. 

‘What happened then, what happened ? ? asked 
Rajat solicitously. 

‘The rest you can well understand,’ replied Suresh 
laughing. ‘Now-a-days it is better to make a story 
suggestive. The emperor died the moment he reached 
his capital. But guess how long he lived. He was 
alive as long.as he took to build this Bigiway and 
these tanks and so many mosques.’ 


. “Humbug !” Rajat commented‘, ‘He was an idiot 
no doubt, this emperor. Не could have left the high- 
way unfinished—and lived till to- -day. 

About to get down, Ramen said, ‘Wait, sir; let 
me take some dust of this road and also а brick of 
that mosque.’ 

‘Аз you please, but not before you. have. heard 
one thing more, said Suresh, ‘You һауе ‘not yet 
reached the road’s end.’ ` ` . : MC Ixus 

"What's that ? Rajat urged. mu 

‘In this area runs an adage — maybe you. are 
in the know of it. It is in the police report. ......: 

‘Hang your police report. Ramen got impatient. 
‘Just out with it.’ 


‘Don’t you: drive me fast, sir, it will spoil the tale’s . 


beauty. The adage is — ‘The soil of the tank of 
Akhrai, the stick of Bahadurpur and the coolie line. 
The unholy combination of these three had caused 
here hundreds of murders. Out of terror no traveller 
dared tread this path after nightfall. Bahadurpur 
was the hotbed of night robbery — the centre of 
notorious highway bandits who killed travellers at 
night on this road at the coolie line and secretly 
buried their corpses in the tank of Akhrai.’ 

‘Oh, is that so?” exclaimed Rajat, ‘Is it that spot?’ 
"We've neared that.' 

‘Even now guards are posted here before the 
Pujas, Rajat informed them. . 

' don't think there is any more need of it. 
They have now given in to law and . order.’ 


. At this moment, slipping into a hole, Ramen's 
cycle jumped up and ‘then rolled down. Springing up, 
he somehow saved himself. The other two got down 
and came forward. Lifting the cycle, Ramen said. 


‘The machine has gone out of order. It’s now 
designed to get on my shoulders. The jostle has bent 
and. unbalanced one of the wheels and the damage 
is beyond our repairing skill.’ 


Evening gloom was drawing upon the earth, 
Eying the indistinct front, Rajat cried in despair, 
‘It’s a stupendous trouble we are faced with, Suresh 
Babu !? 

‘What's to be done 2” 
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*Rest by the road side, what else? Not going till 
the büllock-carts dragging behind with cur baggage. 
arrive, 

° ` Taking himself to be the cause of this trouble 
and feeling embarrassed, Ramen was still trying to 


"mend his vehicle. Rajat said, ‘Put it on your shoul- 


dérs, sir, and let us find out a suitable resting place.’ 

‘Suresh lighted a torch taking it out of a bag 
hanging from his bicycle. Its sharp хауа dit up 
the vast plain stretching ahead. 


-At the sight of а high mound of earth elose by, 
За said, ‘Here it is, I think the tank of Akhrai 
lies before us; let us rest on its paved steps.’ 

“Хез, Rajat agreed, 'it'll indeed be a nice treat 
to have a heart-to-heart talk with the spirits of 
hundreds of ill-fated wayfarers murdered in the past.’ 

At last Ramen opend his mouth with a laugh, 
‘And if we met with a few sticks of Bahadurpur, 
it won't be а bad match for the treat. What do you 
say? " 

'T don't mind, replied Rajat, touching. the. revol: 
ver tied to his waist, 


. The large tank lay sunk in the lap of deep 
darkness, Only reflections of the stars above proclaim- 
ed the existence of water, The tall trees netted by 
wild plants hedging the four banks looked like a host 
of grotesque demons. Solid black had turned the 
environ heavy. In the middle of the bank on the 
tank's length lay a series of spacious steps of olden 
days. First, there was а 'commodious yard; from 
its lap wide steps had descended into water and by 
their sides had gone down two flights of steps. Struck 
by time, one had lost itself into a deep ditch along- 
side. 

Thé three took shelter at the centre of the stone- 
yard, with their bicycles ‘parked nearby. A small 
carpet, rolled on the carrier of Ramen’s cycle, was 
spread and Ramen sat on it. Suresh lay down beside 
him, eyes fixed at the sky. Rajat alone walked about 
the ‘yard. ‘Walk cautiously,’ Suresh warned him, ‘lest 
you should slip into the ditch absent-mindedly. You 
have marked its depth, I believe.’ 

< “T have,’ replied Rajat lighting his torch. 

' Не threw a beam of light into the fathomless pit 
Iu brightened up, seemed to give out a Savage 
augh 

‘Oh! Rajat remarked, ‘no escape if you slipped 

into it, and all your bones will be dashed to pieces 
if. ‘you chanced to fall upon those bricks of broken 
steps.” 
-- Не moved to a safe distance. The light put - out, 
darkness seemed to have grown denser. Flashes of 
lightning startled the western horizon frequently. 
Suresh broke the silence; ‘Tell us who is thinking 
what.’ 

` ‘Look !? Ramen interrupted, ‘something seems to 
loiter over there. What’s that ?’ 

At once flames of a couple of torches illuminated 
the tank’s broad flat bosom. 

‘Where?’ Rajat asked. 

‘On the bank opposite, by the water’s edge Looks 
tall — something like a human being is roaming 
about.’ 

"qd think one of the restless spirits has. соше out 
of the tank’s womb, said Suresh gaily. ; 
^ Or may be а clubman of Bahadurpur., | 

. ‘Not bad if so,’ Rajat joined in, ‘We may encouns 
ter an adventure and get rid of this boredom. But 
it will be really serious if it happens to be somethihg 
more dangerous, say, one of those we can't talk to 
snakes and wild beasts! Whats that?’ 


Immediately his left hand lit the torch and the 
right grasped the revolver. What the startled rays 
illuminated was a piece of rope. 

‘Good luck !' said Suresh, "Mistaking a snake fory 
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&.rope may be embarrassing, not dangerous, " but 

the reverse may cost life.’ 

.. They all gave out a laugh, But it was mild and. 

mey. ‚Кип was not setting well. 3s 
„Again they became silent. 

. [Suddenly water at the tank’s corner that’ “side 
stirred up. The sound indicated that someone was 
making his way through water. The torch light could 
not reach so far; where the rays ended, darkness grew 
denser and marred all visibility. 

‘Will you still insist it's all my illusion ?" Asked 
Ramen. ~ LA 

Suresh didn't reply, he was following the’ sound 
attentively. 1t soon died down. 

‘It’s probably а mistake’, he said after à while. 
‘Perhaps it's some aquatic animal.’ 

The flow of warm breeze having ceased slowly, 
the environ became charged with an uncanny stillness. 


M *No', Suresh again broke the silence, "why. is 
Ramen, Babu alone to blame, we are all seized with 
fear: We have even forgotten to smoke. Comé let as 
have cigarettes." 
`` No, sir, Rajat said, ‘as it is I am not used 
to it, moreover I won't stand it with, an empty 
stomach and parched throat. Thanks.’ ` 

‘In that case, let us have them, Ramen Babu, 
we two—-what's that? . 

An indistinct human voice startled ‘all three. 

Someone, deeply absorbed in himself, seemed 
to be muttering: ‘Tara, Taracharan! He was here, 
where has he gone? 
`+ The torch in Ramen's hand blazed up dn. E 
brilliance. 

Ramen shouted timorously, "This way, lin. Gay: 
on water-edge beside those broken steps. "There, 
there. But what are those glowing? Are they 
eyes? "There, there.. 2 bs 


The glowing things: iive and took a. turn. 
Suresh’s torch also blazed up at once. On water- 
edge was standing a human figure of tall stature. 


Startled by the stroke of the bright light he turned - 


his face away, marking the light's source. Ramen 
dropped down with an inarticulate shriek., Suresh’s 
toreh went off. So grotesque, so dreadful ‘was that 
appearance! 


A bush of long pale hairs; a face shrouded with 
a flowing beard and a thick ` moustache; ` ап un- 
usually tall dark body smeared with mud; à pair 
of burning eyes sunk in sockets glittering in the 
rays. Shorn of the least grace of the кал e 
appearance looked unearthly. 


‘Rajat was struck dumb. Yet, he shouta, ap 
ping forward, ‘Who’s that? Who are you?" Answer 
who are you! Muscles of the still mute figure grew 
а little restless and а queer contortion divided its 
lips—that gesture was as ferocious as it was 
horrific. р 

Aiming at the sky, Rajat pulled the trigger 
of his revolver; its terrific report startled the dense 
darkness.’ Birds resting im tree-nets raised а. hue 
'and..ery . 

At fhe same time another re roar “hook 
éverything around. Giving out an odd violent, out- 
ery, that horrid figure sprang up and ran’ “forward. 
It now looked more fierce than a jungly. beast—and 
much, more outrageous. The torch іп ‘Rajat’s left 
hand fell down, the pistol in nis right “was trembl- 
ing. In the darkness, along with the Sound. of the 
fall of something like a heavy weight rose a scream 
аз hideous as that of an injured animal. 


‘Suresh Babu, light your torch, quick, mine bes 
dropped somewhere." 
- “Coma here, Rajat said, '—— inside the ditch,’ 
As the torch-light flashed into the ditch, Rajat said, 
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` Shorn of the least grace of the earth, 


ihe appearance ‘looked unearthly. 
‘Yes, it’s a man, but he seems to have died. He 
has fallen with his neck downward and it’s broken,’ 
^ Bending forward, Suresh peeped down and 
shivered—the poor fellow’s head Наа been half 
buried in the stack of broken bricks. In a violent 
spasm of terrible pain, his whole body with heels 
over head was shivering over and over, 


. Fram above Ramen asked somebody fearfully, 
‘Who’s that? What’s that? What’s that sound?’ 

Listening awhile steadily, Suresh said, "Thavs a 
cart — it’s the sound of a bullock-cart.’ 


ж E + ЕЗ 


3.. Tt was midnight when the party reached the 


police station they were destined to. 


The three friends were silent all the way; they 
were as it were moving about amid а depressed 
drowse. . 

The dead body had arrived in the cart. As К 
was carried down, Rajat asked the subrinspector, 
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‘See if anyone here can place this man." 

The officer startled back as he removed the 
face-cover. 

‘Do you know him?’ Rajat asked. 

‘No. But is he a man?’ 


The constable standing by said, ‘I know him, 


sir. He is a convict transported for life. Released, . 


he came back home about ten days ago. The other 
day he had been here to register attendance. He's 
-from Bahadurpur—called Kali Bagdi’ 


*Well, then write a report. He had something 
in his waist bound in a napkin—see what they are.' 


А seareh brought out a cloth and а small 
water-pot.and a few papers—the documents and 
judgment of a eriminal case. 'The documents bore 
Stamp-marks of the Baharampur Jail...they had 
been deposited at the jail gate. A letter was also 
there, written by a High Court advocate: To ap- 
peal in this maaner for enhancement of sentence 
is unusual and detrimental to our profession; hence 
the papers are returned. 


, Rajat read out the documents: 

Doeuments of the Sessions Court. 

Proceedings of the criminal case no. 5 of 1908. 

Crown versus Kalicharan Bagdi, accused. 

Complaint: The accused has murdered his son 
Taraeharan Bagdi. 

Witness: Three, 

'The first witness Mobarak Mollah was & Nanka- 
dar of Bahadurpur...a well-to-do person. He was 
examined by the prosecution eounsel:— 


‘Do you know Kalicharan Bagdi?' 

‘Yes, I do. The accused is that man.’ 

‘What type of man is he?’ 

‘A. daring stick-wielder.’ 

‘Have you any quarrel with him?’ 

‘No, he is my master—from him I learnt stick- 
play.’ 

‘Did you know Taracharan?’ 

‘I did. He was the master’s son.’ 

‘Well, is it a fact that Kalicharan didn’t like 
his soh so much?’ 

‘No. But when he was a child, his father wasn't 
satisfied with him, because he was sickly and weak. 
He used to say—if a male is not like a male, what 
should I do with him?’ 


‘He was all along as disposed to him, I believe!’ 
‘No. As Taracharan came round and grew 


stronger and stouter since he was twelve or. thirteen, 
he became his father’s apple of the eye.’ 

‘Didn’t Kalicharan beat his son at -the 
gymnasium?’ 

‘Oh, yes, none could escape with a mistake; 
and being his son, he got much more than his due—' 

‘Let it go. Well, are you aware passers-by are 
assassinated at the coolie line at night?’ 

‘Iam. I have heard these have been happening 
since long, perhaps since а century. 

‘Do you know who commit them?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Never heard of them?’ 

‘Have heard names of many.’ 


‘Say, names of the Bagdis of your village—this 
Kalicharan, his forefathers—have you ever heard 
their names?’ 

‘I have.’ 

The defenee counsel did not wish to cross- 
examine this witness. 

The second witness was Elokeshi Bagdini— wife 
of the deceased Taracharan Bagdi—aged eighteen. 

"This accused Xalieharan—Is he your father- 

in-law?’ 
„Жез. 
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Well, could you teli us if your husband had 
any quarrel with your father-in-law?’ 

‘No,’ 

‘Never? 

‘Yes, sometimes he certainly had. Many times 
they fell out over money. But that's not called 
quarrel.’ 

‘Over money of what?’ 

‘Of murders, of robberies. My father-in-law and 
my husband used to kill people, commit robberies 
as well,’ 

‘How do you know?’ 

‘Why, I have heard of it at home from my 
mother-in-law, from my husband too; understood 
from talks between father and son. Besides, on so 
many occasions I washed with water money and 
ornaments stained with blood.’ 

‘Do you know who has killed your husband?’ 


‘Yes, I know. It is my father-in-law. I saw 
it with my own eyes.’ 

‘Did you see the murder with your own eyes?’ 
the Court asked. 

‘Yes, sir, I saw everything.’ 

‘Tell us from the beginning to end what you 
saw,’ the Court ordered. 

The , prosecution counsel was asked to stop 
examining her. 

The witness stated: 

‘Your honour, I had been to my “father’s place 
early in the second month of the monsoon. My 
younger sister was married on the 27th. Invited to 
that. ceremony, my husband also went there on the 
25th. Many other relations and friends. came as 
well. Bagdi by caste we are, sir, and everyone uf. 
us is a clubman. And, as you know, liquor plays 
the main role in the merry-makings of the low 
caste. Big adults had all drunk day and night and 
played ambuscade.’ 

‘What is playing ambuscade?” the Court asked. 


‘That is a game in which they wield sticks in 
the same fashion as they do for resisting outsiders 
after setting on a house to ransack it. While play- 
ing this game, my husband and my elder brother 
fell out. Demolishing my brother's ambuscade as 
many as three times, he said—I hate this child's 
game, get some males if you have any. That -was 
the cause of their quarrel. Highly inflamed, my 
brother insulted my husband during dinner at night 
by referring contemptuously to a family scandal. 
My sister-in-law had eloped with one of inferior 
caste—he alluded to that skeleton in the cupboard.. 
Leaving ‘dinner at once, my husband hurried out of 


. the house. He had not even cared to see me, sir; 


had he, I would not have let him go out on that 
pitch-dark rainy night. He had already left when 
I got the news. I also could not stay behind—did 
not want to. Could not stomach the insult of my 
manful husband—a husband for whom women of 
my age used to envy me. And—how he loved nie:.’ 


The witness burst into tears. Checking herself 
after a while, she continued— 


‘The night was dark and rainy; darkness was 
so thick that even one closeby. was not visible. 
Running along the slippery path, my feet were 
slipping again and again. Reaching beyond the 
village end, I shouted for him—listen, listen! Per- 
haps he could not hear ше owing to splashing 
Sounds of the driving rain and groans of the wild 
wind. Had he heard me, ne would have stcpped, 
Surely stopped, sir. However, I could hear his 
voiee, because the wind was blowing from the front, 
He was singing and the wind was carrying the note 
tackward.’ 

The witness became silent again, A little later. 


"abe resterteda ' 
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‘TI wags trying hard to advance, but could not 


due to the path being slippery. Biting drops of rain. 


rushing from the front were piercing my face and 
eyes like peaked thorns. Suddenly an outery pricked 
my ears—father, father! Though I could not hear 
the rest I could place my husband's voice all right. 
Trying to run faster, I slipped down. Rising up, as 
I advanced a few steps I saw a pair of eyes burning 
like live charcoal. From those eyes I recognised 
he was. my father-in-law. Pupils of his eyes are 


light-brown like а cat’s and they blaze in the dark.- 


My eyes had by the time got used to the dark- 
ness, passing through it long; I could see everything 
distinctly. I saw my father-in-law get down the 
slope of the tank of Akhrai carrying a body on his 
shoulders. A cry was about to burst out of my 
heart, but I could not cry. As if my voice had 
choked and blazing flames had dried up my tears. I 
pursued him, 

‘Were not you afraid?’ the judge asked. 

‘We are Bagdi girls, sir, she replied. ‘Our 
males commit murders and we conceal corpses, yes, 
we do, Sir, had I then anything in my hand, I 
would not have spared that murderer.’ 

Excited to a degree, the witness suddenly dashed 
out of the box and tried to assault the accused. 
She was caught promptly. In consideration of her 
excited mood, the trial was adjourned for the day. 


But the witness said she was quite fit to carry оп. 


. and would no more behave likewise. . 


- "Then, she proceeded, ‘I saw him bury the body 
in. the tank’s womb. "That moment had appeared in 
the western sky а slice of the moon the shape of x 
sickle, screened by clouds. Much of the darkness 
had cleared off and in that light I did distinctly re- 
cognise” that the murderer was none else but my 
father-in-law. He hurried towards home and I fol- 
lowed on his heels. 


‘Back home, he jumped the wall and got in. I 
remained out. Moments later somebody inside burst 
into a piteous ery—it was my mother-in-law, but 
she went mum crying only once....’ 


‘ had gagged her, sir, the accused broke in 
upon. ‘There is no further need of evidence. I 
confess my crime—it is me that has killed my son. 
I will tell everything if you permit.’ 

Weighing the situation, the judge asked him 
to make a clean breast of the matter. 


‘Your honour,’ the accused started, ‘we are 
Bagdi by caste. Days were when we used to serve 
in the Nawab's army. Even today the pride of our 
community lies in the stroke of the stick and the 
breadth of the breast. Since during the Company's* 
regime we lost army service, we have been pursuing 
this profession. Sir, we hate ploughing; we think а 
man turns soft as earth if he deals with earth, because 
it is womanly. Time was when we got shelter under 
landlords, but they too were one by опе extinct 
consequent on police tyranny during the Company's 
reign. Those who survived were content with living 
as broken-horned lambs. Now-a-day's if one goes to 
serve them, he has to do all odd menial jobs--to 
carry water-vessels, bear loads on head an,’ if need 
be, unlace shoes even. That’s why we have taken 
to this profession—a profession we have been ear- 


rying for the last four generations. Our occupa-. 


t:on as clubmen of landlords was nothing but an 
eye-wash. Night in and night out I have lain in 
ambush at the coolie line, hiding myself behind the 
darkness thick as skin. Liquor's effects set my 
head on fire and it was never let go down. А pot 
of liquor was always there at hand апа.Т sipped 
it every now and then. At the sight of & passer-by 
in the dark, I sprang up like a tiger, Му hand held 
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а short stick—two cubit in length, made of hard 
bamboo. I darted it in a grass-cutting manner. If 
the running stick groaning like a serpent struck the 
target’s legs, well, he had no escape—he must fall 
down headlong. I at once placed upon his neck & 
long stick and stand upon it; then holding his two 
legs, I turned his body upward, well, his neck 
broke.’ 

One of the jurors having fainted at this stage, 
hearing was adjourned for the day. 

Next day after the judge and the jurors had 
taken seats, the accused began to say— 


‘How many lives I have taken there is no ac- 
count of. At that moment nothing enters the ears, 
sir. Had all those moans and groars reached the- 
ears, could those be borne in mind, I would have 
really turned into a stone. I still remember the 
incidents of two days only—the day my father ini- 
tiated me and the day I initiated my son. Tara- 
charan was then a tall youth, green as the tender 
stem of a straight bamboo. On а jet-black night, 
standing on a prey's neck, I said, now hold üis legs 
and turn round his trunk. 'Trembling like a sheaf, 
the boy broke into tears. I did азау with the prey 
though my mind turned strangely cold. I remem- 
bered I too had trembled likewise on my first day. 
However, sir, practice makes everything possible— 
by degrees my Tara grew up fierce like а cub...body 
light as feather, chest hard as stone. No sooner 
had & prey come by than he made short work of 
the job ere I could get at. On that fateful night, 
SIS р 

The accused stopped and asked for water, 
taking which he continued— 


‘That day’s error was Taracharan’s, not mine. 
However, my fate is to blame or may be it is the 
result of curses of those I have killed. Of course, 
I knew it would come about one day—my father 
had warned our family would not survive, extinct 
it must be.’ 

Again he became silent. Considering that the 
accused had grown anguished, the court was pre- 
pared to grant him rest, but he would not have it. 
Ч have neared the end, sir, only give me а glass 
of water. Taking some water once more, he went 
on— 

‘Tara was not supposed to return that night. 
That he had come back the very night of the mar- 
riage after visiting a relation’s house to attend it 
I could not conceive of, sir. The night was frigh- 
fully dark, it was also raining incessantly. You 
have heard from my daughter-in-law my eyes shine 
in the dark like a cat’s. That night even my eyes 
could not see things clearly. Drenched all over and 
shivering in biting cold, I was drinking in quick 
gulps. Failing to grab a prey til midnight, as I 
was about to rise up utterly vexed, a very cold 
lingering note of singing caught my ears. The wind 
was blowing down from my direction, so the sound 
could not come up against it. That day I had no 
money, not a copper. Getting scent of а man, I 
gulped some more liquor and sprang up as а tnatter 
of habit. A walking figure was seen moving in the 


. dark—I darted the short stick. The body fell down 


sprawling. What he shouted I could not hear, Run- 
ning forward as I was about to stand upon the 
long stick placed on his neck, I heard him cry out 


—Father, father, it is me.... 


The words did enter my ears, but not my heart 
—I could not place his voice. Standing on the stick, 
I said — at this hour every gay calls his father.... 
The accused stopped, Then he added, ‘About six 
annas and the cloth he wore were all I had earned,’ 


(Continued on Page 180) 
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THE DAY OF THE MELA 


f Continued from Page 169) 


conversation mingled with the tinkling of the bells 
round the bullocks’ necks. A bird or two cheeped 
or squawked from the trees by the roadside, as 
though in accompaniment. It was all so pleasant, so 
satisfying. 

Champak, however, paid no heed to anything. 
A nameless fear gnawed at her insides. She wished 
hard that the cart would go faster and that she 
could get home sooner before Madan did. 

The moon had reached well above the treetops 
when the village was reached. As soon as the cart 
topped beside her hut, Champak hurried down. 

` "Shall I come with you?” Jeti asked. 

"No," Champak replied. 

"Then shall we watt till you're safe inside?” 
Jeti inquired. 

“No—please don't," Champak answered hastily. 

She did not know the fate that awaited her 
if Madan had already returned. She wanted to face 
it alone, and did not want anybody to know. 

She waited upon the dimly-lit doorstep till the 
eart had passed on and the human chatter had died 
away in the distance, before she went to open ће 
door, She gave it a push, but it did not give. 

Instantly, her heart gave a flutter of fear. He had 
come home. He was inside, and had bolted the door. 

“Open,” she called out, gently and timidly, then 
vaited. But there was no response. The- Чоог те- 
rained shut. 

“Open, open. Please open the door,” -she pleaded, 
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“ Open, open please open the door." 


& little louder, and banged upon the wooden panel. 
But still there came no response. 

Could it be that Madan did not intend to open 
the door to her, she wondered? Had he decided to 
lock her out for ever? Where would she go? 

"Open the door. Please open the door," she said 
for the third time, more desperately, shouting at the 
top of her voice. But the door did not open. 

Thoroughly alarmed, Champak put al the force 
she could muster into a series of mighty thrusts upon 
the door. It moved. It moved inwards—just a 
little. . 

Champak almost cried with joy; then, suddenly 


She was annoyed with herself, In her extreme fear 
and anxiety, she had not remembered that the door 
always jammed and had to be pushed hard before 
it would open. She had told Madan about it many 
times, but he had not bothered to rectify it. 

And she had foolishly overlooked this fact and 
caused herself added and unnecessary anxiety. . 

Much relieved now, Champak forced the door 
open and went inside. She lit the oil-lamp, then closed 


‘the door. She welcomed the loneliness of the hut... 
.She was glad her husband was not there. 


She was even more glad that he had not 
returned before she did. Her thoughts went back to 
the day she had spent, and now she chided herself, 
What a fool she had been not to enjoy herself like 
all the others did! She had worried quite unneces- 
sarily and ‘spoilt everything for herself. ` 

She wished she could put the clock back, гапа 
be there at the mela once again. This time she wculd 
enjoy the merry-go-rounds and the swings, and, like 
her ‘friends, she would examine closely all the attrac- 
tive. and. novel wares of the stallholders, and she 
would relish the delicacies which, at that time, had 
stuck in her throat and choked her. 

Ah! what a very silly woman she had been, Alas! 
it was too late. No use crying over spilt milk, Foot- 
steps sounded outside, magnified many times in the 
stillness of the night, like the footsteps of an ogre, 
Her husband had come home, 


"DALIA" 





(Continued. jrom Page 170). 
. quin. It went away with great ротр. · Жи hut, 


the riverside, the ground. under the Koilu tree, all 
became dark, silént and deserted. 


The two palanquins went duly through the 
palace gates and entered the inner apartments. The 
two sisters left the palanquins and came out. 

- There was no smile on Amina's face nor a trace 
of tears in her eyes. Zuleikha's face was pale. With ` 
duty at a-distance she had felt the sharp edge of 
enthusiasm. Now with trembling heart and tem- 
pestuous love she: held Amina in an embrace, She 
said to herself, І have plucked this flower in bloom 
from the branch of new love; in what stream of 
blood am I going to float her ? 


But then there was. no time to think. Led by 
the serving women through the staring intense gaze 
of myriads of lamps the two sisters walked on zs 
1п а dream. At last pausing for a moment before 
the door of ‘the bridal chamber, Amina said to 
Zuleikha, "Elder sister." 

Holding Amina in. a deep embrace Zuleikha 
kissed her. 

Both entered the room with -slow steps. 

In royal robes the king sat on a divan bed in 
the middle of the room. Amina stood shrinking a 
little away from the door. 

Zuleikha went forward and approaching the king 
saw that he was smiling in silent amusement. 

Zuleikha cried out, “Dalia!” Amina fell down in 
4 faint. ; 

Dalia arose and lifting her tenderly in his arms 
like а wounded bird carried her to the bed. On 
regaining consciousness Amina brought the dagger 
out from within her breast and looked at her elder 
sister’s face and the elder sister looked at Dalia’s 
face while Dalia looked on in silence at both of them 
with a smiling face. The dagger too lifted tts face 
a little from its scabhard and began to smile with а, 
glint at this tug. 
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By P. K. MAHADEVAN к 


question. The Babu, who was learn and tall, slightly 
bent, with hollow cheeks, sunken eyes and long hair 
like a dancer’s, said, ‘Your friend? What do you 
mean? Who are you any way ?” pa 


OBODY knew his name. Не was cvidlently 
a stranger to the city of Calcutta. Fear and 


anxiety were written large on his small Mongol íace. . 


He began to walk. 

Nobody asked him where he came from, nobody 
. asked him where he was going. The buildings on 
either side of the road, some dwarfish, some tall as a 
palm, seemed to stare at him in cold indifference, He 
paused at the cross-roads, then turned away. 

Standing in front of а cigarette shop, the boy 
thought for a while. Continuous flow of p-opie! 
Crowd, crowd, crowd. Perhaps, he thought, he would 
ask some one. But whom ? i 

А fat man in a long, grey achkhan, chewing etel 
and smoking a cigarette walked past him, his clothes 
brushing the boy's face. Perhaps he vould 
ask the fat man. But before he could muster courage 
to approach him, the man was gone. 

It was no use stopping anywhere. He must соп- 
tinue his wayfaring. But how long? And where did 
the road. lead to? He wanted desperately to talk to 
somebody. 

He eontinued to walk. When he had left behind 
я few more buildings and shops, he stopped again. 
Then turning to а passer-by and without being zware 
of what he was doing, he asked, ‘Babu, did you see 
my friend ?" Ў 

“What?” asked the Вари, у 


* Did you see my friend?" the boy repeated the. 
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. The boy replied, “Т am Mohan, Did. you see. my 
friend, Manik ?” | 


The Babu smiled and said, “I don't know what 
you are talking about, boy. Maybe, you are talking 
in your dream." And before Monan could say another 
word, the man was gone. DENS. 


He proceeded in the same direction, Не. was 
hungry, thirsty and scantily clothed; but that did .not 
troublé him mueh. Only one thing was on his mind. 
Where had Manik gone? While he was wondering 
what next, he saw an elderly women in a saffron sari, 
with a lot of vermilion on her head at-the parting of 
the hair, holding a bag in one hand and а bundle 
of something in ‘the other. She looked kind and 
gentle. Mohan thought he would ask her. Maybe, 
she would be able to tell him where Manik was. 


He stopped the woman. “Did,” he said, “did you 
see my friend, Manik, anywhere? Please tell me.” | 


The woman was taken by surprise. She said with 
а chuckle, “Ha, your friend, Manik. How do I know 
him? I haven’t seen anybody’s friend.” i 

Mohan said, "You don't know my friend, Manik 2 
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Your friend? What do you 
mean? Who are you any way? 


Well, everybody knows Manik, Please tell me if you — 


saw him anywhere.” 


“You are wasting my time, you fellow," she said. 
"I liaven'ü seen anybody’s friend. Manik! Well, I 
can’t waste my time talking to you. My child is 
waiting for me in the house. Go your way, boy, go 
your way." She too was gone. К 


Mohan would have told her something about his 
friend, if she had waited to hear him. He was very 
much like Mohan himself, Not so dark, he had large 
eyes on a flat face, and when he last saw him he was 
wearing а striped shirt and khaki shorts. He could 
see Manik in his mind. But where was he now ? 


When the woman was gone, Mohan told himself, 
“How can that be? Everybody knows Manik. The 
woman must have seen him somewhere. Perhaps she 
did not want to tell me. He must be somewhere here. 
Of course, we have played hide-and-seek and Manik 
has hidden himself in the bushes and in the hollows 
of trees and I have always found him. Sometimes, 
it would be an hour before I found out, his hiding 
place. But I always found the place. It was never 
so.long as this. Where is Manik hiding ?” 


Manik had a way of teasing poor Mohan, but he 
could never stay so long away from him either. 


He entered into one of the bylanes. He searched 
everywhere. Then he thought he had better ask 
somebody. He was afraid people might scold him 
or beat him or do something horrible to him. But if 
ле did not ask others how could he find Manik? His 
heart was filled with hopes and fears. He entered 
into one of the houses. The place was empty but for 
2 cheap cot which lay alongside the wall and а hookah 
in front of it on the floor. There was a foul smell 
about the room. At the next instant he heard some- 
one eoughing, then an old man entered into the room 
through & back-door. He was too old to walk and 
trotted supporting his feathery weight with a walk- 
ing stick. 

The old man looked at Mohan with cold suspi- 
cion. Before Mohan could ask his usual question, 
“did you see my friend ?", the old man shouted at 
him, 'You, little rascal, you are trying to steal а poor 
man's belongings. You dirty sneaker. I will hand 
you over to the police. Dirty thief.” 

^T am no thief," said Mohan. 'I am looking tor 
Manik. Please tell me if you saw him anywhere," 

Уез, yes, you and your Manik,” shouted the old 
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man, now coughing and now pausing for breath. 
"Thats what scoundrels like you say. Looking for a 
friend, a brother, a somebody. You dirty...... ” Не 
Е his walking stick menacingly over the boy's 
ead.' 


"No, Babu, I am only looking...... ” But the old 
man had already hit him on the head. The next 
ad he was pushed out of the room, into the 
street. 


The noise had attracted the attention of urchins. 
They gathered round Mohan, shouting ,“Thief. Look 
at him, he is only so much and is trying to steal old 
Sunil Babu's things,” 


"Hai, thief. Let us finish him," said another. 

А third pulled him by the sleeve of his shirt and 
touching his nose said, ‘Let us see if he 1$ bold 
enough." 'They all laughed. 

Mohan said, ‘I did not want to steal anything, I 
am looking for Manik,” 


“Manik !” said the boys in chorus, ‘he js looking 
for Manik in old Sunil Babu’s house.” 


“Let us send him to the police,” suggested one of 
the boys. 

“He should be hanged,” said another, ‘dirty thief.” 

They pushed him up to the main road and left 
him there with the warning, “If you dare to enter 
this lane again, we will finish you up. We have no 
mercy for thieves.” 


Mohan sat on the sidewalk and wept profusely. 
Nobody took notice of him, nobody asked him why 
he was crying. 


The night had approached. Lights went up in 
the streets and bulidings. Shops were lit, Crowds 
still passed him by. 


Mohan knew only one thing: Manik was some- 
where in the big place where he was himself; he was 
playing hide and seek and teasing poor Mohan. 
Manik would never desert nim. 


He stopped near a bus stop, wondering if Manik 
would alight from one of the buses and wavering 
Mchan’s eyes with his palms shout, “Guess, who 25 
it?" lf it happened, that would be the happiest 
moment in his life. 


Hours of wandering brought him to Chowringhee. 
He paused to look at the neonsigns advertisiag one 
product and another. He told himself, “Here they 
light up the skies !" But the sight of the neons and 
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- He raised ihe walking stick over the boy's head, 
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the colour of Chowringhee at that hour of day could 
not hold his attention for long. 


He dived into the dustbins and searched. “Мау 
be, Manik is hiding іп one of these big things.” He 
did not seem to feel the pungent smell emanating 
from the rubbish. With the night his despair grew. 


He walked towards the Maidan and sat on a patch’ 


of grass. Where was he to go now? He had never 
seen anything as big as this. And not knowing what 
to do, he lay on the grass, his face carthward resting 
on the folded arms and sobbed till sleep overcame 
him, : 

І 


When he woke the sun was shining shyly over 
ihe head. Birds were chirping in the air, trams and 
buses were running humming a monotonous, drab 
tune. Mohan got up and trotted towards the tank 
at one end of the maidan. It reminded him of the 
village, the little stream that watered its fields and 
the kind simple people he had known. For a moment 
he felt utterly homesick. If only he could be back 
in the village and lay on the sandy bank of the 
stream rolling on the sand. Then he thought of 
Manik, 


Something inside him told him that Manik was 
not playing hide and seek; he was lost. It sounded 
incredulous, but then where could he have gone! 

Mohan took to the road again. He grew weary 
as the day advanced. For the first time since he 
set foot in the city he was hungry. Hunger makes 
a man forget everything else, friends, relatives, 
father, mother, sister, everybody. He rummaged in 


the dustbins, now not looking for Manik, but food. 


He laid his hands on a piece of rotten meat and 
and swallowed it without even properly munching 
it. He did not know whether it tasted bad or good. 
It was a piece of meat, that was zood enough. 


It seemed to Mohan that he had been in the 
city for ages. Why did he come here? He began to 
wonder now, 

He remembered only one thing. People in his 
village, In East Bengal, were in panic. They said if 
they did not leave now, they would never again be 
able to go to the other side, to West Bengal. It was 
sometime towards the end of ihe year 1952. They 
had heard that the Government was going to impose 
restrictions on their movement. They would never 
be able to travel between the two Bengals as freely 
as they were doing, There was talk about passport 
and visas. 


What all that meant "Mohan did not know. 
People were afraid, they were crossing the border 
and going to the other side. And many came to the 
city. What the city had to offer them they did not 
pause to think. They travelled by bullock carts and 
trains, many walked the long arduous road. And 
they came to the city. 

And Mohan and Manik too had joined the cara- 
van. Like the rest they too did not ask themselves 
whereto, why and for how long. They were afraid 
something horrible was happening, and if they 
remained in their village they would die. And no- 
body wanted to die. 


Now it all seemed silly and stupid to Mohan. 
They had made а mistake. He sat under a tree and 
asked himself how far it was to the bank of the 
little stream, to his village. It was a matter of 
guessing. He felt heavy in the head. His eyes were 
drcoping. Oh, if only he could reach the bank of 
the little river. 

Не looked at the passing crowd. Мо one reeog- 
nised him. But in his own village there was not a 
soul who did not know him. "That's Mohan going,” 
people over there would say. Here not спе famillar 
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face. He would go to the ends of the world if he 
could see a familiar face. 

Не did not know how long he had walked that 
day. When he was tired he sat on the pavement and 
wondered if he would survive the next moment. 
Death seemed so near. He had heard people say 
when they were in distress, “If only death would 
take me away. If only...." He was telling himself 
now, “If only death would take me away....” 

But death did not take him away. 

TIT 


Evening fell. It seemed it was a lost, hopeless 
game. Mohan sat leaning against a tree trunk, a 
little far from a lamp post, dreaming of food and 
the other side of the border. Soon he fell asleep. 


When he opened his eyes he saw а woman lean- 
ing over him, scrutinising his face and clothes, fond- 
ling his shabby haif. It looked like he was back on 
the sandy bank of the stream.. : 


In the dim light he saw her mice but kind 
face. Her eyes glistened. There were big drops of 
tears in her eyes, like diamonds. She was asking, 
"Oh, is that you, Somen? Oh, Somea, is that you? 
1 have been looking for you all over the place. 
Somen.” 


Mohan did not say anything. He lay looking at 
her face. Then he made a sound, “hai?” 


The woman lifted him up and laid him on her 
lap. She took him in her arms and embraced himi, 
kissing him on the cheek, on the chest, on the top 
of his head. “Oh, Somen, Somen,” she sobbed, 
“how thin you have grown. " 


She was overcome by grief. Mohan wanted to 
tell her something, but did not know what to tell and 
how to tell. He too was overcome by grief, surprise 
and fear and that had made him speechless, It all 
looked like a dream. 


Then the woman loosened her grip and let him 
sit on the ground. She took his faca in the cup of 
as palms and kissed him on the forehead. 
“Somen.” 


"I am Mohan," said the boy. Ее did not know 
how he mustered courage to utter those words. 


"Oh, said the woman, She was miserable, for- 
lorn and began to scream like a madling. It was 
not Somen. She had thought that she had got back 
her lost son. 


When she had regained her composure, she 
asked, “Who are you?” The painful silence was 
broken, EE 

“Т am Mohan." 

"Is it?” she said. “Where is your home?" 

“What home?" 

“Where do you come from?” 

1 and Manik came from the other side,” 

“From the other side?” 

“Yes,” 

“And where is Manik?” 

«І don't know. I asked so many people, put 
aobody tells me where Малик 13. Did you see him 
anywhere?” 

25 oe know him,” said the woman, 

“You have no mother?" 

“No.” 

“No father?” 

“No.” 

“You have nobody?” 1 

"I have an old grandfather. He is very old.” 

"Where is he?" 

*On the other side." 

"You ran away from home?" 

"No, Yes. I was atraid. Everxbodv was leaving 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


the village and coming to this place. So Manik and 
I left too." 


“Where is your grandfather?" 


"He is on the other side. I don't know how to 
go to him." : 


Then.there was a long, profound silence. А 
little breeze blew in from the south. It was ap- 
proaching dawn. - 

*Didi" Mohan called her. 

“Vas,” 

‘Who is Somen?” 

"My son. He looks like you. I can’t find him, 
Моа, You look so much like him. І ean't believe 

` “What?” 

"I don't know. I lost him here. It is a long 
time now. Maybe I will never find him again.” ` 

"Where is your home?” 

‘Оп the other side.” 

“Oh,” heaved Mohan, 

Another long, meaningful pause, 

“Mohan?” 

" “Yeas.” " 

‘Shall I eall you Somen?” 

“Why?” 


“I want to call you Somen, I want to get back . 


my son Somen.” 

“But my name is Mohan.” 

“That does not matter.” ` 

“Then, then, you may call me so.. But I feel 
funny." 

The woman hugged him. Then Mohan asked: 
‘Didi.” . 

d “Wag? | 

“Shall we go to the other side?” 

. “Yes: Somen,” she said. “We shall go to the 
other side. If we are to be imprisoned for life, we 
will be imprisoned there. If we are to die we will 
die there. If we are to be born again, we may be 
born there. We will go back to the other side." 


*Oh, Didi" Mohan fell into her open arms and 
gave her а kiss. “Then, Didi,” he said. ; 

"Yes," said the woman, 

“You will look for Manik, won't you?" Я 

` “Yes, Somen, my boy," she replied, patting him 
on the back and the next moment playing with . the 
eollar of his shirt. 2c 


She opened the small bundle slung round her 
shoulder and gave him а slice of dry bread and 
something to eat. Then they slept on the pavement 
for а while, Mohan in the woman's arms and Ше 
woman resting her face on the boy's head. 


The next morning they were walking eastward, 
the woman holding the boy's hand. She was telling 
him something. The boy would laugh occasionally 
and then the woman's face would brighten up. 

*Somen," she said. 

“Yes,” said Mohan. He was still shy. 

."We are going to the other side.” 

“Yes Didi" the boy said. 

“You silly,” said the woman. “Don’t you call 
me Didi. Call me mother, You are Somen and 1 am 
Somen’s mother. Call me mother,” 


He smiled a shy smile and called her “Mother.” 
The woman’s face beamed with a smile. She took 
him in her arms and kissed him, ` 

“Mother,” called Mohan. 

“Yes,” said the other. 

*Wil you always be my mother?" 

Yes," she said. 

They looked at each other and smiled, then con- 
tnued their long march eastward, towards the other 
aide of the Бога tue . 
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SUNNY SIDE OF LIFE 


(Continued From Page 164) 
are inherently comic or ‘explosive’, and ignite 
instantly the keg-powder of laughter. This is parti- 
cularly so in the delicately poised patterns of sexual 
behaviour. The situation of the poor donkey who 
perished between two equally attractive stacks of 
hay or the situation of a Mr. Sampson who could 
not choose between two sisters and ended up by 
losing both is an inherently comic situation. The 
whole field of comic fiction and агата 13 full of such 
incidents and situations. ‘Pickwick Papers’ which 
is a series of such situations has a crowning one in 
the famous trial scene in the court, when the 
learned judge trying Mr. Pickwick was seen writing 
furiously page after page of his weighty judgement 
only to discover towards the end that he had been 
writing all the time without ink. 
HUMOUR OF MOOD OR ATMOSPHERE 

And yet there is a type of nebulous humour 
which cannot be properly defined. It is there 
around you; it bathes the mind in its own subtle 
glow. It is a humour which is at bottom a matter 
of feeling. It is never loud or insistent: it creates 
a delicate, bizarre atmosphere of its own. In its 
purity it resembles poetry and rings a soft, silvery 
bell in the mind. Sometimes it generates laughter 
which is akin to tears as in Lamb. Such an atmos- 
phere we find in the work of Dickens, Robert Lynd, 
Stephen Peacock, Proust, Thomas, Mann and Tol- 
stoy. Here is the humour of the finest, rarefied 
form—a humour which has achieved a status of 
culture. Genius has made laughter a thing of art. 
It loses its shrillness and tang; it ripens into smile. 
Once the readers are acclimatized in this subtle 
atmosphere, life assumes a new colour, a new 
meaning. 


The Tank Of Akhrai 


(Continued From Page 175) 

He stopped again, but before long rolled down 
senseless. 

In the judgment the judge commented before 
pronouncing the sentence : 

Man, having -realised God through devotion of 
ages, has indicated the demarcation between right 
and wrong. In order to resist wrong and vice for the 
good of the creation and the society, the judge, act- 
ing as God’s vicar, inflicts punishment for commiting 
a crime. In the existing penal code there is no рго- 
vision of any penalty adequate for the diabolical 
crime this man had committed. For such а case, the 
law prescribes extreme punishment. That is why the 
Unseen Director of the whole universe has, I firmly 
believe, awarded the punishment Himself. Death sen- 
tence will in this case lighten the severity of God's 
own retribution. Acting as a judge in His name, I 





‚ат unable to violate that infallible divine dispensa- 


tion. The accused is therefore sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. 
- The judgment ended. 

Speechless, the three kept sitting on. Perhaps 
none was left with power enough to express an ink- 
ling of the strange stream of thought flowing in his 
mind. 

Suddenly Ramen asked, ‘May I say one thing, 
Suresh Babu ?’ { 

*Yes, replied Suresh softly. 

*You both are here, the police and the executive. 
Don't send this body to the morgue, Let it lie on 
the lap of that tank of Akhrai.’ 

Translated from Bengali by Sourin Choudhuri 


* British East India Company. ^" ` 
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ANY an acquaintance in my profession has 
asked me why I left the comparative safety of 
a pick-pocket’s career to go in for Grand Larceny. My 
reply is invariably the same. It is that peculiar element 
of excitement, the thrill of the chase; the urge that 
induces the shikari to abandon the sniping fields for 
the dangers and hardships of the dense forest. For 
the excitement of looting a bank or rifling a jewel- 
ler’s shop when compared to pick-pocketing, it is as 
wide apart as catching tiddlers in the village pond 
and deep sea fishing. Besides the profits are enormous. 
What pocket can yield the amount that a single 
month’s pay-roll of a large jute mill will provide. 


Now, Uke all big business enterprises, my intro- 
duetion to Grand Larceny, began in а very humble 
manner, There is in one of our main thoroughfares а 
small tea shop, whose frontage, unpretentious and 
unassuming, is the entrance to a fairly spacious hall, 
well-lit and appointed, and here, of an evening, will 
invariably gather all the rakes, the pick-pockets and 
swindlers of the town. You will meet here the sly and 
cringing informer, and arrogant “Fence” and the 
boastful dacoit; eager for an audience, Here also will 
come the police spy, disguised and clever, seeking a 
clue that will lead to the solving of some crime. Here 
also foregather the dregs of humanity, whining and 
pegging for alms or whispering some lewd informa- 
tion about the latest addition to the neighbouring 
brothel. 


Myself. a frequent visitor to this unsavoury 
retreat, I developed a wholesome contempt for these 
people, “Honour amongst thieves” is a saying that has 
no foundation in fact, and I have paid dearly for some 
unguarded word or observation. However, this tea 
shop was the rendezvous at which I transacted most 
of my deals and besides it was convenient and fairly 
sate. 


One evening as I sat sipping a cup of tea, I listen- 
ed, idly at first, then with greater attention, to the 
heated discussion of the occupants of an adjoining 
table. The topie was the recent hold-up of a van car- 
rying the monthly salaries ot the employees of a jute 
mill near Calcutta. The dacoits had not escaped and 
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GUSTUS SOMERVILLE 
the cause of their failure was providing the topic for 
this discussion. 

As the arguments continued, I noticed one man 
seated alone at a near-by table who appeared equally 
interested in the conversation. He was neatly if plainly 
dressed and his face held an air of breeding and 
refinement that instantly attracted me. “A police spy 
or informer” I thought. At this moment the stranger 
turned and looked in my direction. Noticing the 
interest with which I was regarding him he smiled 


and bowed. Instantly I rose and bowing in turn 
invited him to my table. 


FELLOW CRAFTSMAN 


Mutual introductions followed and as I shook hands 
cordially, I gave him the secret sign known to all 
past masters in the trade. Imagine my surprise when 
the countersign was returned and I realized i had 
for a companion a fellow craftsman. 

Thereafter, all our talk was of the hazards and 
fluctuations of our profession, but all through our 
discussion I noticed that he watcned me.keenly and 
during a lull in our conversation he enquired suddenly. 


"Tel me, my friend, are you satisfied with your 
present earnings? | 

I conféssed I was not. 

“Then if you wish, you could enter a far superior 
and far more highly paid profession". 

On my professing a desire to know more, he 
suggested a meeting on the Howrah Bridge, at six next 
evening and with many protestations of mutual 
esteem we parted. | 

Next evening, punctually at six, I descended from 
the tram at the junction of Harrison and Strand 
Roads and proceeded to walk leisurely along the foot- 
path on the left of the bridge. About half-way across 
I found my companion of the previous evening, 
leaning over the railing, watching the river below. He 
recognized me instantly and together we proceeded 
in the direction of the railway station, where he 
purchased tickets for a small town a few miles out 
of Howrah. Arriving here I was immediately conducted 
to a cycle-riekshaw which deposited us, in a few 
minutes, at the entrance of a small but respectable 
garden house, 


Here, my friend whom we will now call Provash, 
for convenience, introduced me to the various mem- 





. Imagine my surprise when the countersign 
was returned and I realised I had 
for a companion a fellow crafisman,: 


bers of the family and we sat down to a hearty 
repast prepared by his mother. 


Of course, I was well aware that it was not to 
entertain me socially that I had been brought this 
distance and the meal being finished, Provash excused 
himself to the family and requesting me to follow him, 
we returned to the street. Here a short walk brought 
us to a fairly large building, which I recognized in the 
dim light as the local school house. We entered 
unquestioned and after traversing а couple of empty 
class rooms, we came to а large hall which appeared 
to be the dining and recreation room. Here we found 
Several] guests already seated. To all of them Provash 
introduced me and the business of the meeting then 
proceeded. 


I wil not burden this account with all we discussed 
and decided at this meeting, but as a new comer I 
was principally interested in the procedure adopted 
to train à new recruit. 


INTELLIGENCE TEST 


The new entrant is first put through an intel- 
ligence test, and is carefully questioned as to his 
previous experience and  back-ground. A prior 
prison sentence is fatal, — finger prints and other 
details recorded by the Policé are too dangerous to 
be ignored. On the results of these tests the candidate 
is graded and detailed for certain specific duties. 


On being selected, he is put through six months 
of gruelling physical training by an ex-military man, 
well up in commando tactics. He is instructed in the 
-use of firearms, particularly revoivers and. stenguns, 

'as these constitute the main equipment of all raiding 
i parties and when finally considered efficient, he is 
‘sent out on a trial raid. 


І remember my first dacoity, a trifling affair when 
compared with subsequent hold-ups, but I was new 
-to the game then and tremendously thrilled. 


А 
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A small jeweller's shop in the Burra Bazar area 
had been selected for the purpose. It was 10 O'clock 
on a Monday morning, when we reached our objective.. 
The pavements were crowded with pedestrians and 
scarcely had we parked our jeep than the constable 
on point duty sternly ordered us to move on. 


Provash immediately saluted the officer and 
enquired politely where we could park the car. The 
officer very kindly pointed out a side alley, up which 
we drove and dismounted. 


FIRST GAME 


Provash and I armed only with revolvers proceed- 
ed into the shop while our companions, equipped with 
Smoke bombs and crackers, took up their stand at 
the entrance. 


Luck was with us. We were the only customers. 
Provash immediately approached the counter where 
he produced а gold watch obviously intended for 
repairs. No sooner did the assistant lean over to 
examine the watch, than he found himself looking 
into the muzzle of a 45 colt. A stern command to keep 
quiet and move over to the extreme end of the coun- 
ter, was my cue to get into action. Slipping under the 
counter, I walked over to the desk where the Manager 
was sitting engrossed in his accounts. I jammed my 
colt into his ribs and demanded harshly the keys of 
the safe. Never have I seen a man so paralysed with 
fright. He was utterly incapable of speech or miove- 
ment. Taking up his keys from the desk, I had his 
safe open in a few seconds. Cheap jewellery, watches, 
and a couple thousand in cash was all it contained. ' 
Quickly I transferred this to my bag and with a final 
warning to the Manager to keep still and not to cry 
out if he valued his Hfe, I speedily rejoined Provash, 
whom I found talking amiably to a customer who 
had just entered. Finding me at his elbow, he excused 
himself in the most natural manner and we quitted 
the shop. To reach the jeep and get away was cnly 
a matter of minutes and we were probably well on 
our way before the next customer realized anything 
Was wrong. 

Judge our amazement next morning to see not 
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I walked over to the desk where the 
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even a mention in the papers of the hold-up ard 
later in the day, one of our men, specially placed :n 
the nearby thana, reported that the case had not 
been recorded. 


Quick to grasp this opportunity, Provash collect- 
ed the watches and jewellery, which he packed into a 
neat parcel, together with Rs. 500|- of the cash we 
had taken and delivered it to the Jeweller that same 
evening, thanking him for his restraint and Ше 
good sense he had shown in not informing the 
Police. This, Provash explained, would work out to cur 
advantage. The jeweller was bound to talk. He would 
teli his friends about the return of the jewellery and 
cash and there would grow up a belief, in the minds 
of the neighbouring jewellers, that if they refrained 
from informing the Police in Ше event of a raid, part 
&t least of their valuables would be returned. 


- This was the first of many such petty raids іл 
which I took part. Not all were successful and in а 
few we came very near to disaster, but I realized, 
quite early in my career, that the brains behind this 
organisation were Provash's and that these voids 
were only intended to give us the necessary experience 
for the final coupe. 

Few realize the planning, the organising and the 
elaborate training that goes towards the perfecting 
of a really big raid and when Provash confided in 
me one day his plans for a raid on one of tne big 
banks in Clive Street, I was appalled. 

These big banks are practically burglar proof. The 
vaults are impregnable, the alarm systems perfect 
and the staff of day and night walchmen trained and 
efficient; but like all such organisations there is one 
weak spot — the individual. No system devised by any 
bank yet has been able to eliminate the personal 
factor, there is always one man open to bribes and 
every man has his price. 


-PHILANTHROPIC FRIEND 


Provash's first move in every instance was to 
tap the staff, and he did this thoroughly, from the 
ground floor up, and his methods if ruthless, invari- 
ably yielded results. 

No employee in any bank is so well off that he 
can ignore a little financial assistance, especially in 
such times of distress as sickness or debt. Wher our 
objective had been finally selected Provash ses to 
work and in this instance was extremely iortinate. 
The Head Cashier's wife was dangerously il The 
husband, frantic for want of money to meet doctors' 
bills, nurses etc. did what most desperate men in his 
position do, — juggled the accounts and pocketed the 
proceeds, hoping to refund it later. Provash, hearing 
of his wife's illness and the Cashier's distress set to 
work immediately. One morning the Cashier was 
visited by a philanthropic young man who expiained 
that hearing of the distress in which he was, he 
had come to offer him апу financial assistance he 
needed. He explained that he was not a professional 
money lender, but as the Cashier would readily 
understand he could not afford to give the money 
away, but would advance any amount required at a 
trifling interest, just to make the transaction legal. 
In fact the Cashier is given to understand that even 
his trifling interest would never be claimed. At first 
small sums are advanced. Later larger and larger 
amounts are pressed on him and before many weeks 
‘have passed the Cashier finds he is several thousands 
of rupees in debt. 

The time has now arrived to apply the thumb- 
screw. One morning this philanthropic young man 
calls on the Cashier in a terrible state of agitation. 
He is in grave difficulties. His business is on the verge 
of collapse. Can the Cashier return him a few 
thousand rupees? 

Distraught with anxiety, he has no other course 

* open to him but to borrow at full rates of interest 


t 
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All he is required to do 15 to supply data as to the 
amounts, dates of payment and roules....... . 


and so involve himself still deeper. Besides the hali 
yearly closing of accounts is due and the Cashier 
sees disgrace, ruin and even jail facing him, In des- 
peration he makes a clean breast of his troubles and 
throws himself on the mercy of his philanthropic 
friend. At first, his confession produces only surprise 
and indignation. What chance have I of getting my 
money back from a common thief and a swindler’? 
The Cashier is abject in his apologies. Later his friend 
relents and consents to help him provided he signs 
a full confession of his guilt as a guarantee of future 
honesty. The confession is signec, the money repaid 
to the bank, the books readjusted and the Cashier is 
happy once again. 


But is he? Disillusionment comes very quickly. 
One day he is again visited by this young gentleman 
and a scheme is placed before him. All he is required 
to de is to supply data as to the amounts, dates of 
payment, and routes by which the monthly payments 


` are sent to the mills. At first he is horrified and 


refuses, He is persuaded gently but firmly. He has not 


.got the information. Then get it. And so in a few 


short weeks we have a humble and devoted accom- 
plice warking in the bank itself. 

Now starts the real organisation for the raid 
itself. As the information comes in it is carefully 
tabulated and filed, Plans are made and rejected until 
the scheme is perfected and firally "D" day arrives. 
Every unit of the gang is alerted. Each man knows 
perfect]y the part he has to play. At last comes the 
а message from ihe Cashier and zero hour is 
fixed. 


THE BIG COUPE 


The morning of the big eoupe, probably the 
cleverest that the city has experienced, broke clear 
and cool As I sipped my tea in a small cafe near 
Clive Street, Provash came in. I did not speak but 
looked an enquiry. At his nod I got up and left the 
cafe. А short distance down the street stood an old 
dilapidated car. A pre-war relic and fit only for the 
junk yard, but had anyone lifted the bonnet and 
inspected the engine. he would have been surprised 
at the perfect six cylinder job that confronted him, 
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Everything in that car was perfect except Its 


appearance. : 


Getting іп І drove to the rear entrance of the 
Bank and parked. Here I alighted leaving the car 
.to the care of two accomplices dressed аз bank 
durwans who sat huddled in the back. Taking up 
my stand near the rear exit of the bank, I leaned 
against a lamp-post engrossed in the newspaper but 
аНуе to all that was taking place round me. 

It was now а little past 9.0. A.M. and about half- 
an-hour later two Police Jeeps swung down ihe road 
and tock up positions near the curb, whilst a closed- 
in van, belonging to, the jute mill ‘concerned, backed 
on to the pavement opposite the near exit of the 
bank. The door of the van opened and two armed 
guards stepped out taking up strategic positions on 
each side, Simultaneoüsly the rear entrance to ihe 
bank was ‘thrown ореп “апа -our friend the Cashier 
appeared accompanied by two durwans each holding 
one end of,a black wooden box, which they deposited 
within the’ van and returned for the other. Once the 
two boxes were deposited within the van, the door 
was closed by the Cashier himself who locked and 
sealed it in the. presence of the Police Sergeant. The 
armed guard took up positions on the front seat by 
the driver and followed ру the Police Jeeps swung 
down the road and disappeared. 

The whole transaction could not have taken more 
than ten minutes and I could not help but admire 
the speed and efficiency with which the police worked, 
but what the Sergeant had not observed was an old 
car standing оп опе side of the road and а very 


ordinary ‘pedestrian loitering near a lamp-post read- . 


ing a newspaper. 

The Police escort had barely disappeared, when 
this same dilapidated car moved on to the curb срро- 
site the bank. The identical door reopened, two Bank 
Durwans stepped in.and a moment later appeared 
carrying similar.boxes which they deposited in the 
car and in a moment the car was moving down the 
road in the wake of the Police escort. 

"Thereafter, my movements were simple, if effec- 
tive. As I drove through the dense traffic towards 
Howrah Station, the. two Durwans quickly divested 
themselves of their livery. The two black boxes they 
transferred to two empty cases especially made to 
contain them which they roped and bound like 
ordinary travelling trunks, In the meantime I had 
reached the entrance to the main station and stop- 
ping the car I jumped out, engaged coolies to carry 
the boxes, and proceeded towards the booking office. 
Here I met Provash's wife and sister, who had already 


purchased tickets for the evening mail and in a little 


while the boxes were booked and transferred to the 
pile of luggage awaiting transit to the luggage van. 

Leaving.the ladies in the waiting room I return- 
ed to the restaurant in which I had first met Provash. 
He was waiting for me and my cheerful greeting 
apprised him of the fact that everything had gone 
“according to plan.” 

The ease and efficiency with which this coupe 
had been carried out was due entirely to masterly 
organisation, No -sooner had we learnt when the 
bullion -was to ‘be sent to the mills. Duplicate boxes, 
resembling in every detail the boxes containing the 
money for the. mills, had been smuggled into the 
bank and concealed. On the morning of the day of 
despatch they had been carried to the rear exit and 
there cleverly concealed under the night watchman’s 
bedding, conveniently left there for the purpose. 

‘No sooner had the final check been made than 
the boxes containing the bullion had been conveyed 
by the Bank darwans to the rear exit and deposited 
behind the faked boxes..Here the Cashier had des- 
patched first one drawn and then another back to 
„his desk to bring various challans needed by him. 
Tha instant he had been left alone he had cleverly 
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‘check the challans, The 
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.drawn the bedding over the rear boxes leaving the 


faked boxes exposed. On the return of the durwans he 
had immediately ordered the door to be opened and 
the boxes transferred to the waiting van. Here he 
made his final display of caution, himself closing and 
sealing the door of the van and obtaining a receipt 
from the Sergeant that the bullion had been safely 
deposited in the van. у 

The instant the Police escort had gone he ordered 
the two durwans back to the office on some pretext 
and himself remained in the room, presumably to 
reopening of the exit 
synchronised with my arrival on the scene and 
ihereafter proceeded as previously described. 

The Police round up was efficient and thorough, 
but without the necessary clues ib was impossible for 
them to locate the money. The numbers of notes were 
of no help as the Cashier had very cleverly doctored 
these, so that we were able after the lapse of a few 
months to distribute the cash to the various members 
of the organisation without fear of detection. | 

Six months later Provash called on the Cashier. 
This poor fellow was a nervous wreck, He had been ` 
cross-examined by the Police till he had arrived at 
that condition where he was afraid to mention his 
own name. At the sight of his “philanthropic friend” 
he nearly fainted, but when he saw the wad of notes, 
as well as his I. О. Us. and his signed confession, in 
the packet that Provash handed him, his blood 
pressure speedily returned to normal, 
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DEBESH DAS 


(Shri Debesh Das has brought the world to ouc 
doorsteps in his short stories. They successfully 
‘produce a new, and exotic flavour in our humdrura 


life and stereotyped themes. Nevertheless his-prin-. 


cipal ‘characters and themes һауе their mooring in 
Indian soil. This story centres round the reactions 
of a Bengali army officer posted in Rome to: rhe 
news of refugees at home.) 


Е is a far сту from Rome to Ramna ‚їп Dacca. 
How far geography has.not cared to record. 


Nevertheless that thought is breaking through 
the distance and disturbing me again and again. Well, 
how far is India from Italy? My home mail carries the 
news that India has been partitioned into ‘two 
countries as а prelude to Independence. 


I had noticed the news in banner headlines in 
the newspapers of Rome but could hardly understand 
its meaning. How could it happen? 


The Partition came to me in a more concrete 


form when all Indians serving in the force with which 


I have to maintain liaison had to intimate their 
option for services either in India ог the rest of 
india. АП this seemed so sudden and unreal. When 
Flight Lieutenant Ghosh came. over from the barrack 
and asked me in his characteristic East Bengal 
drawl, "Elder brother, what should I dc?” I sum- 
marily dismissed the question with one wave of my 
hand and relegated the whole affairs to oblivion. 

Surely, the partition of the, country is only on 
the surface, thought I. | 


` would restore human values to 
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‚ But I did not understand the real significance. 
Even though communal outrages had already been 
committed in several places, I hoped that the finer 
feelings of man, the first casualty of the World War II, 
their proper level 
after the war. I expected independence to import 
а sense of responsibility along witn authority апа 
of understanding along with freedom of thought. 


: I expected that the very pressure of independence 


would compel all Indians to understand one another 


`` better.-Can there be any actual rift between a brother 
: and a brother? | 


How many thousand miles is Rome from Ramna? 
.From such a great distance, far away from 


matter-of-fact calculations, what else could I guess? 


It is only natural that while brothers quarrel inside 
ihe house they stand together abroad. Here, in 
Rome, who cares to consider me as а Hindu or а 


.. Muslim or а Christian? То everybody I am still an 
.. Indian and nothing else. Naturaly in this foreign 
“background I cannot  discrimina;e between Raman 


апа Rahaman. No wonder I cannot consider Ramna, 
the Ramna of my childhood and youth as à place 
inset in a foreign land. Nor, on the other hand, can 
I take India as foreign simply because of my birth іп 
Ramna. I love both and bear ill-wil to none. ` 

There is not a single man in the armed force 


"with which I maintain liaison who can explain the 


whole background to my satisfaction. Rather I find 


: that they fail to understand even whatever inter- 


pretation I try to give to this sudden business. 
Never mind those discussions, Nor has anybody 


“succeeded in explaining -that my stand is wrong ог 
. what appears to me unnatural is indeed natural. Are 
‘the innocent marionettes of my vast sub-continental 


stage not surprised at this sudcen political change, 
a bolt from the blue? 

I have seen the destruction of the war and the 
misery that followed. But did war visif my country 


“with all its paraphernalia, death, devastation апа 


diseases? I cannot help asking myself how I have 


‘become a foreigner in my own country, why my 


Ramna has been practically deserted by its original 
inhabitants. Mahtma Gandhi has taught us all the 
brotherhcod of man and how can we forget his 
teaching. 

Constantly moving with the American army 1 
have started looking upon myself as an integral. pars, 
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of the American war machine. Мо wonder, most 
modern and sophisticated ideas come to my mind time 
and again in this ancient city of supermen. I contem- 
plate the propriety of removing the massive 
ruins of the Forum, and putting up in its place a 
swanky tip-top park where poor children could 
come and romp about. They do not befit this Palatine 
Hil where stand the remains of the mighty Caesars’ 
palaces. Only those should come here who can invade 
these places of antiquity with the most . uptodate 
glittering uniforms and still more modern outbursts 


of sophistication. Not their eyes, but those of thé’ 


latest model cameras should elick from different 


angles. 


The villages round Rome are now nothing but 
heaps of ruins and of empty shells. Yes, the war has 
ended. But not the fearful looks of women. Children 
are climbing up the camouflaged cannon and playing 
on them. I have seen some of them discover a piece 
of rotten bread in the bombed and perforated store 
room of a ruined house. They were trying to tear the 
bread into crumbs in search of a little eatable at the 
core. 


I have seen а completely bombed.up house. Its 
entire facade has disappeared leaving to the public 
gaze only the broken staircase. It seemed to remind 
me of something very familiar. 


What could it be? Oh yes, I remember. It looks 
like the inner portion of a conch shell. 


Conch shell? It brings Ramna back to my 
mind. Does the conch shell still announce the evening 
there? Do our women still blow the conch and lignt 
the evening lamp below the sacred Tulsi tree in 
silent prayer? 


Away with Ramna, From Rome it is thousands 
and thousands of miles away. How far? Geography 
has not cared to record it, 

Just now a ramshackle ат passed by, 
Crowded with beggars. Beggars in the capital of the 
ancient supermen? Yes, Exactly so. 


Sheer hunger has called them to this profession. 
They assemble іп the morning in groups and start 
their newly adopted trade. Those who have become 
too old or too weak through starvation or disease take 
to this line. But once they had enough to eat, 
enough of independent livelihood. None was beggar 
by profession, none could even dream of taking to 
begging for keeping body and soul together. But 
to-day? 


Every morning they come out of what is left 
of their war-damaged homes to start begging. I 
have seen this afternoon а whole family asking for 
alms while going along the streets with songs and 
music. The father of the family played the accordion, 
while seven children kept up the concert with 
instruments. The mother only kept the tune as she 
had to tend a famished baby in the arms. But was any 
milk left in her breasts except the milk of human 
kindness? That too was drying up, I felt sure. For, 
misery must prevail. 


I began to lend a patient ear to the musie and 
involuntarily experienced a lump in my throat. Here 
was a song sung by the great Caruso himself. Surely 
those who sing this song cannot be beggars. One who 
sings Tagore's “Rambler of my secret dreams” is not 
a beggar. What then? 

The memory of Tagore songs awoke me with a 
;erk. They were begging on the street with Caruso's 
song on their lips. What are they doing in Ramna— 
they who used to collect autumn crocuses in the 
evening and scatter their cheerful voice in the 
southern breeze singing Tagore's, “Oh evening lily". 
Do their eyes still smile? Jj 

Away, away with those thousands of miles of 
memories. Here І ат just a foreigner dressed up in 
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my military uniform, maintaining liaison with an air 
force. What shal I do with those memories of а 
country of flowing limpid waters and glowing light of 
the sun and the moon, memories of Ramna left far, 
far behind, probably for good? 


The thought of the black market covered їр all 
those bright memories. Small children, called ragaz- 
zini, have become agents of the black market. A hint 
of some ugly proposal may flash out as soon as one 
looks at them casually. To them the uniform means 
an unending supply of cigarettes. These form the 
main currency of barter here. These hopes of their 
parents were once students in schools. But now they 
do not hesitate to procure cigarettes, food or clothes . 
from soldiers and hand them over to the old parents 
back at home for sale at a higher retail price. Right 
before my very eyes some soldiers sold a dead 
drunk Negro to a group of  ragazzini for 


^ twelve hundred lire. The story has gone round that 
‘they relieved him quickly of all his belongings and 


made a clean profit of a few thousand lire. But once 


| these urchins were all students. 


The thought of students gave another jerk. What 


` are those boys doing now, those. used to take the left- 


over rice of the previous night for their morning meal 
and start for the distant school with the gusto -of 
little Robin Hoods? Have they also turned into agents 
of the black market? I only hope their dream of new 
life has not disappeared too early. But the letter I 
have received this morning leaves no doubt in my 
mind that those children, those spotless morning 
flowers are now neither spotless nor flower-like. The 
hot breath of misfortune has withered many of them. 
When the bare maintenance of physical existence 
becomes a problem who would care for education and 
culture? The greatest problem in life is living itself. 


I do not receive any home mail: None is left there 
to write to me? The Bengal famine of 1943 devastated 
my place and turned the living into beggars. Unable 
to stand all that I joined up the allied army and came 
abroad. Since then there is nobody to write to me 
about my home or village, I am a  lialson officer 
indeed, but have little contact with my own people 
as none of them survived the famine. But this 
morning I have got a letter from Ramna—that centre 
of my nearly forgotten dreams. And I smile ruefully 
when I remember where I read that precious letter. A 
tender sadness hangs heavy over my heart. s 

Cafe Greco was established about two hundred 


years back. Just as all roads lead to Rome, the 


paths of all intellectuals of Europe lead to this cafe. 
Though the war has upset the life of Rome enter- 
prising Americans have restored Cafe Greco. I pushed 
aside the curtain of colourful strings and got into one 
of the dark cabins for а cup of coffee. Portraits of 
historie people continued staring at and embarrassed 
me. The garcon began to show me an album of famous 
autographs. Even his antique uniform smelt of fame. 
The only incongruity lay in the names of my uprooted 
friends and neighbours mentioned in my home mail. 
They were sticking all the time out of the list of the 
illustrious visitors to this place, Shelley, Keats, Byron, 
Anatole France, Goethe etc. Schopenhauer uncon- 
sciously brought back to my mind memories of 


Swapna. 


From Schopenhauer to Swapna—yes, it was & 
far cry indeed. Farther than the distance between 


. Rome and Ramna. 


How much farther this letter fully explained to 
me. Thereafter that afternoon became oppressive. All 
the bustle and boister of Rome became too much for 
me.I did not knowhow my unwary footsteps brought 
me to the ruins of the Forum. The ancient ruins seem- 
ed much more tolerable than the ruins of the present. 
I did not notice when the sun went down by the 


(Continued Оп Page 199) 
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тоно himself alone Hanu, the monkey, set- 
Не down to scratch himself comfortabiy. A 
sudden screech overhead made him jump. Hum! 
Huhum! The place was gloomy and, although it was 
broad daylight, the monkey had failed to notice 
anything. Startled he glanced quickly round and 
leapt away with the greatest alacrity. Jumping from 
branch to branch he climbed to the top of a tree. 
Yes, as luck would have it, the crisis was averted, 
though narrowly.. He had barely saved himself. 
. Bless the wood owl! Неа never tease him again, the 
monkey promised himself, because he could not see 
in the light. The panther, deprived of his prey, 
stared resentfully up at the owl, his eyes flashing 
Шке sharp. knives. Had the branch upon which the 
. Owl was sitting been within reach, he would Lave 
taught him a lesson in backbiting. 


: The wood owl was as unruftled as the meditating 
“Buddha. He looked down at the panther with half- 
closed eyes and reproached him mildly, “Was it right 
* for you to do that? In broad daylight?” 
i “What do you mean by broad daylight?” growled 
' the panther in sullen rage. 

“You people nowadays break all the sylvan 
laws!” the owl went on in a solemn tone. “You do 
not even make a distinction between day and night. 
Your grandfather was not in the habit of spilling 
blood in the light, not even in moonlight." 


The panther shrugged. ‘Stop it" he zrowled 


with annoyance, “Must І starve because of your 
‘laws? Forget them! Our grand-parents did not 
have to go hungry. There was so shortage of blood 
then! A rabbit at least could be caught without 
much trouble in the old days.” 
The wood owl answered with closed eyes. “There 
was по Shortage because vice did not go uncnecked.” 
The panther was now in a passion. The owl’s 
. disapproval had been bad enough. His hypocrisy on 
` top of that was unbearable. But the kranch was 
high and slender so he yawned and slunk away. As 
he 1е he remarked, "You've ruined your eyesight 
for the daytime. May you be blind in the dark too!" 
"Hum!" screeched the wood owl indifferently. 


After a little while the monkey came back. He 
looked carefully around. The wood owl was drowsing 
with his eyes shut. 

“How ungrateful the panther is!" Hanu said to 
the owl, “He would have finished me if you hadn’t 
been here.” 

. The wood owl never chatted idly. 
the only response he made. 

The monkey was in the habit of chattering too 
much. He talked away. On the night of the last 
new moon, he had, said Hanu, been of great service 
to the panther. The panther, hungry for fish, had 
gone to the Borosingha marsh. He did not know that 
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By PREMENDRA МІТКА 


Translated from Bengali by Lila Roy and Ajit 
Mukherjee, Santiniketan. 


the old boa constrictor with its young was dwellin 
there. If he, Hanu the monkey, had not warned hir 
from the jam tree he would have met his death tha 
night. The wood owl said nothing. The топке 
talked on. “Think of that," he complained, "I save 
his life and he tried to take mine!" The wood ew 
opened his eyes, glanced at him and spoke at lasi 
."What do you expect of that sort of creature? Wha 
is there new in that? Is an animal who hides hi 
claws in his paws to be trusted? Hum." 


The monkey scratched his back. “But tell me 
Elder Brother,” he asked, "What can be done abou 
it? It’s impossible to scamper about the forest freely 
Never for a moment can one be off guard! As i 






— 


There are panthers in the 
trees and tigers on the ground, 
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Ram was not enough of an enemy by himself! And 
why say anything about his ally, Sugrib? Now there 
are panthers in the trees and tigers on the ground. 
Where is there any room for us?" 


The owl said, “Нит!” 


"Elder Brother," Hanu went оп  despairingly, 
"can you. tell us of а way out? You have such a 
wonderful brain!” | 

The wood owl was flattered. .“‘Yes,” Пе paid, 
“there is а мау оц but can you do: 109", RE 


Can't I? Of course I can. T'an hot: tone 
Every forest-dweller is terrified. Only: yesterday | ilie 
tiger killed Kakini, the old mother buffalo. The old 
bull is raging about with а herd of wild. а 
If he gets the chance— 


The owl was disdainful, "Its NE a job for 
quadrupeds!” у 


Hanu knew that this is the owl’s weakness. 
Imperturbable and wise in all things, else he cannot 
tolerate any aspersions on his assumption-of kinship 
with men. He believes he is thelr: cousin for: he isa 
biped even as they are. 


“You are a two-legged creature - шее 8 “yaan, » 
coaxed the monkey, ingratiatingly,"' ‘therefore: Гуе 
come to seek your advice.” 

“Then listen to me,” the owl was ‘pleased. ` But 
they got no farther. ‘A worm had apparently showed 
itself on the branch of a madar tree, a short distance 
away for with a whoosh the owl was there. 


The monkey waited a little but the owl, did not 
reappear, It was busily pecking. at the bark ‘of the 
tree in search of insects. Realising. there , was ‘na 
hope for the present the monkey left.. -He was fami- 
liar with the owl's ways. 

There was really a great deal of. Чеби, in the 
Tarangiya forest. But where is a forest ‘in which 
there is peace? It was not that the: inhabitants. of 
Tarangiya did not know that. They.did. But never. 
before had they been зо harassed. Secret>:con- 
ferences were held in the dark hidden.corners of the 
forest but it was all very furtive. Who knew for сет: 
tain where the tiger lurked? Or on. which: branch 
the panther lay ready to spring? 


The year was exceedingly dry. Al ihe. water 





holes except the Borosingha marsh had dried ‚ар. 
But no one dared go near № though their ‘throats’ 


were cracked with thirst. The old boa- constrictor 
had taken over the place and lived therewith’ aH his 


children. And, if one managed to avoid him by: hook: 
or by crook, how was one to.escape the ‘tiger? · He: 


seemed to have taken root there to! Such ‘а thing 
had never happened before. The tiger uesd to visit 
the forest at intervals; kill and devour а number of 
creatures and wander ой: again. This time, he 
showed no signs of going away. How long could -they 
live without water? The old’ buffalo mother, Kakini, 
had been almost crazy with thirst when she went to 
the marsh. The tiger attacked her from behind. 
The ground was slippery and her neck was broken 
before she could turn to defend herself. - 


After that no one dared go anywhere near the 
place. The flock of partridges which lived оп. Dun 
НИЕ were fretting for water but even they lacked 
courage to approach the spot. .Some died. . The fur 
of the tender fawns had no sheen. It looked рае 
and yellow. А flock of black and brown deer wan- 
dered restlessly through the forest. Their condition 
was so pitiable that it brought tears to the eyes.. So 


hot, so dry were the days and they’ had nothing to. 


drink! 

The monkey met Dulani, the wife of-the stag 
Kalowar, one day. She was a mere skeleton and 
had lost her hair. The monkey was sitting in а, cus- 
rd apple tree. Dulani passed beneath ib. A rustle 


: 
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made her prick her ears and look up. Reassuringly 
the monkey said, “It’s only me, Hanu, not the 
panther.” 

“Tt wouldn’t have mattered,” said Dulani in her 
despair, “The blow of a panther’s paw would be a 
relief now. This suffering is unbearable.” 


. “You mustn’t say. that,” the monkey was sym- 
pathetic.” Can it last for ever ?” 

. Dulani was not consoled. “Tt seems it will,” she 
said, “Neither the tiger nor the panther will ever 
diet" = ° 

“Oh yes they will" the monkey grew serious, 
‘but а way must.be found.” 

Dulani felt a little encouraged. "Have you 
thought of anything?" she asked. 


“І went to discuss it with the owl the other day," 
the monkey replied. “But. you know what owls are: 
It is not easy to catch their attention." 

Dulani had been gazing up at the tree. oe 
me a.couple of custard apples,” she said, “Let me 
wet my tongue a little. I have forgotten. the taste 
of water.” 

--Hanu dropped a couple of ripe custard ` apples 
dewi ~to her and asked, “Don’t you ever meet’ a 
cobra: or some: other kind of poisonous snake as you 





‘Dulani had been gazing up at the tree. 
‘Throw me a couple of custard apples’, she said 


wander about in the bush? We might ask them. 
One: bite would be enough.” 


: “Ате you crazy” Dulani answered as she ate the 
fruit,.“Do they ever help anybody? If we ask them 
they'll bite us instead! You know the proverb: 


*Having.no legs they crawl on their chests, 


The offspring of eggs they bite their mothers.’ 
They do not suckle the breast." 


“That’s true.” said Hanu, "If it were not true the 
old boa constrictor could coil himself arcund Ње 
tiger and save us. But be won't. He prefers to crush 
the bones of innocent deer. No: I must seek the 


$ 


^ 
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owl for advice again. 1 is not easy to find the old 
fellow." 


Dulani rubbed her antlers against the trürk of 


the tree and sald as she turned to leave, "Let ше. 


know what happens." 
Hanu jumped to another braneh and sat- down, 


“Where shall I find you? At the water hole in the 


evening?" 


"Nobody goes there any more," Dulani was. sullen,, 


“That was in the old days. Look. tor me at the: fost 
of Dun Hill.” 


Dulani might have said more but бее they 
heard the tiger cough quite close by. Dulani зсатарег- 
ed away at full speed, tossing her antlers until they 
{оцой her back, Hanu climbed a couple of branches 

igher 


The monkey met the wood- owl again a few 
days later. It was in the early morning and wood owl 
seemed to have feasted well the night before. It was 
sitting in the hollow of a. tree with closed es 
meditating. 


The night before Kalowar the black-horned. had 


lost his life to the panther while he had been.rubbing. 


the skin off his new antlers. Hanu was on his way 
to Dun Hill to ask the partridges to spread the news 
when a Hum from the tree hollow surprised’ him and 
he stopped. 

Spotting the owl he exclaimed, “Oh there: you 
are, Elder Brother! I've been looking for vou: evéry- 
where the. past few days.” 


.“Why? What's the matter?” ив owl was in P 


good temper. 


“Why? Must I explain all over again? Must - all 
the denizens of the forest lose their lives when such 
a. wise and clever two-legged creature · dwells with 
us here? Have mercy, Elder Brother, tell us a way 
out!” 

"Hum!" answered the wood owl, “ГИ, tell you 
later." s | 


“No, that won't do.” the monkey was impatient, 


“You must tell me now. I'm not going to let you go 


again now that I’ve found you. It is not so easy. ‘to 


see you!” 
“Aum! ТЇ] tell you," the owl answered, "But what 
good’ will it do?” 
ч "The. things you say, Owl! What good Wi ° dt 
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К Scatter тоте stones in other places. 
‚ The eyes of the bipeds see everything. 


do? What will we have to worry about once the 
two clawed creatures are gotten rid of?" 

“There won't'be anything іс worry about?" tl 
owl asked solemnly. 

°` “Of course not!” 


“Hum! Then listen to me. Do you know tl 
village of the bipeds — beyond the Казах forest c 
the other side of the marsh?" 

“Yes, I know the place. They've got my cous. 
there? ^ >` 

`. “Hum!”. sald -the owl, “You must bring tl 
bipeds from there.” А 
. “Why should they come?" 

“They'll. come. They'l come. Hum! Have ye 
seen. the stones-on Dun Hill? They are as red as tl 
rising sun. The bipeds will come for them.” 

. Hanu was ‘astonished. “I’ve tasted those stones 
he said, “they .break the teeth. There is no juice : 
them. What will the bipeds do with them?” 

“What -do you know of the ways of men?" a 
owl was disdainful. 


Hanu was silenced. The owl went оп. "T! 
bipeds," he said, “come to cut canes on the edge 
the Kasar forest beside the Garo badar. The ston 
must be shown to them.” 

“How can that be done?" 

“How can that be done? Scatter handfuls 
small stones through the cane brake. And seatt 
more stones in other places. The eyes of the іре 
see everything." 

"That may be," answered ihe amazed monke 
"put what good will that do us? Who wil see to tl 


‘tiger and the panther?” 


"Why should you worry about that!" the о\ 
was- serious, *Do what I tell you first and watch ar 
see’ awhat happens. If you understood everythir 
you'd: grow: feathers!" 

The wood owl was a wise and clever pird, so tl 
monkey silently digested his remark and said, “The 
ГП go to-get.the stones. ev you sure you are righ 
Brother? Will this do the thick?” 
“Humi” was all the owl answered, 
Several years passed, he Taranglya forest wi 
Bodiam ыу ДО, ; Continued On Page 19; 
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_ FROM ROME TO RAMANA 


(Continued From Page 186) 


columns of the Caesars. Under the cover of creeping 
darkness soldiers came in and began their evening's 
bargains. The original sin of thé earth appeared in 
all its nakedness. Unable to bear up any longer І 
retired to still greater solitude: But where could I 
escape from the suggestions of sin? 

A sudden shriek for help came tearing through 
the darkness. I darted forward. I followed that shriek 
like a lunatic. I ran to save a woman from the beast 
that Mes in man. Left behind were all the careful 
caleulations of and thoughts for self-preservation, so 
instinetive in men of a dependent country. 

‘Injured and bleeding, in tattered uniform I am 
walking towards the barracks, surrounded by ithe 
military police. Thud, thud, thud. The.sound of-heavy 
military top boots is echoing painfully on the Via.del 


Impera, reminiscent of the ruins of the Roman 


empire, The military police have taken down s joint. 


complaint against Capt. Dhar, Liaison Officer, for 
attempting to commit outrage on an unwilling res- 
pectable Italian lady. The complaining soldiers had 
come in a group to visit the ruins, On their way back 
to the barracks they heard her shrieks and rescued 
her from the clutches of this lusty Indian. He pui up 
such savage resistance that they had no alternative 
but to apply physical force. Otherwise it would be 
beyond their dream to lay hands‘on Capt. Dhar. 
Beyond their dreams? Yes, exactly so. How else 
was it possible that nobody had heard anything 
except one helpless shriek by the lily pond at night 


fr¢m Swapna when she was carried away by rufüans 
in some unkown place in the course of their trek as 


refugees? Nothing else except her shriek was heard, 
nor any attempt made to follow or rescue her. It 


` of а quiet corner in India, far away from 


was an example of humanity de-humanised, Yes. 
Beyond al dreams. 

Nobody knows the end of that Swapna. My letter 
does not contain even as much as a hint that any 
effort is being made to trace her. Anyhow in similar 
circumstances one Swapna of war-ravaged defeated 
Italy has been saved to-night. But why the Swapna 
Ше war 
havoe could not escape her fate? I do not want 10 
know what happens to me either. 

This military uniform with its three glittering 
Stars, this privileged status obtained abroad by hard 
work, this gay careering through the streets of Rome 
all wil end in a Court Martial. If I try to analyse I 
shall not be able to discover for whom and for what 


.great end I am courting such sacrifice abroad. And 


the Swapna of my Ramna? To me she is. none but 
a shy maiden, a gentle neighbour, not interested in 
politics or the partition of India, unacquainted with 
its vicissitudes — just a maiden blooming into radiant 
innocent womanhood. But who am I? Humble and 


insignificant ? Who am I to start thinking of the’: ' 


Swapnas of this world? And to get into troubles end .. 
sacrifice all for their sake? b 
I, Capt. Dhar under arrest, am passing through . 
а park escorted by the military police. A few yellow.. 
lilies are smiling under moonlight in a tiny lily pond. 
I tell them to halt for а minute and stand by the 
edge of the water for a while, With a slight hesitation 
I get hold of a few lilies and weave a garland with 
their stems. Then I place them back on the water 
and the garland floats away. The escorts just look 
at me in surprise and do not understand me. . 
Thud, thud, thud, There is no end to the echoes 
of military top boots, Do they reaeh from Rome to 
Ramna? ` . 





Injured and bleeding in tattered uniform I am walking towards the barrack surrounded by the military police... 
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T is a sad fact that we in India have not 
developed that attitude towards industrial 
research which the West has done, for while we 
still relate it to its sale value, the West looks at it 
as an investment. Such obscurantism is possible 
only because most of our boards of management 
are ignorant of the monetary and technical benefits 
they can draw from the results of scientific 
research; while the few, who are not, suffer from 
the businessman's common penchant to avoid an 


item of expenditure that сап be passed. оп to some- · 


one else or to reduce his own commitment to the 
minimum. 


It has been amply demonstrated in the West 


that expenditure on research and development does. 


not simply go down the drain but is a gainful 
investment. By spending £7,500,000 а year, the 
Imperial Chemical Industries are able to put a score 
of entirely new articles on their selling-list every 
twelve months. And there is also the Monasanto’s 
claim that for the research done between 1941 to 
1950, it could produce 250 new products whose sale 
represented a return of $ 2.8 on each dollar invested 
over ten years. 

Аз regards the apparently attractive idea of 
allowing others to prosecute research till it 
becomes a paying proposition, a brief survey of the 
various agencies now engaged therein will show 
that it amounts to short-sightedness only. 


There are four agencies which conduct applied 
research almost independently of the industrialist. 
The first is the net-work of ‘national’ laboratories 
and ‘Central’ research institutes spread over 
different parts of India. But their contribution -to 
industry direct cannot be significant, for by their 
very constitution these places of research are mcre 
suited to solve the ‘fundamental’ side of the indus- 
trial problem than to be able to translate that 
solution into commercial practice. Moreover no 
practical businessman with a technical problem on 
hand can afford to wait such time as the bureau- 
cratic way of doing a thing normally takes. 


SPONSORED RESEARCH 


The second agency is the number of research 
institutes established by the industries themselves, 
like the Technological Research Laboratories of the 
Indian Jute Mills Association in Calcutta, and the 
Textile Industry Research Association in  Ahme- 
dabad. These co-operative institutes cannot, how- 
ever, be of immediate value to the industrialist 
because at best their objective is long term 
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research on problems confronting the industry as a 
whole, and also because their researches are avail- 
‘able to all while secrecy is indispersable in a 
competitive economy. 


Then there are the ‘sponsored research’ 
institutes, like Sondes Place of Dorking, Surrey, 
claiming “фо provide a variety of services, ranging 
from surveys of current literature оп particular 
subjects, physical testing and analysis through 
laboratory research, and development to semi-scale 
operations and the final designing of the fuli-sized 
plant". While it may be true to call а doetor 
during ill-health is cheaper than to maintain him on 
а permanent pay-roll such consultative of research 
organizations are unfortunately  non-existent in 
India, except in the most rudimentary form as the 
professional chemical analysts and geological pros- 
pectors. 


Last is the solitary inventor working out а 
design all on his own. But the days of Edison 
and Marconi are now over, and industrial research 
has become more a team-work than a solo perfor- 
There cannot be a return to the past wher 
the businessman could wait behind the wings tl 
the inventor had taken out the patent, and ther 
some forward to make an outright purchase of ite 
commercial prerogatives. 


FINANCING OF RESEARCH 


The Planning Commission remarks significantly : 
“The financing of research has so far been mainly 
the responsibility of the Central Government anc 
to a great extent this will have to continue. Bu 
there is need for initiative on the part of industr; 
in fostering industrial research . . . . . It is to br 
hoped that as industry becomes more research. 
minded it will begin to support research оп + 
large-scale”. Therefore, while the Indian Gcvern 
ment has taken upon itself to provide for ап. 
organize industrial research for the medium алё 
small-scale producers who cannot afford the expenses 
of independent research (c.f. the official decision on 
the International Planning Team's report on the 
Small-Scale Industries), the above survey makes it 
cleer that the larger producing units, for their own 
technological progress, ought to assume greater 
responsibility for research and development, on the 
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criterion that money so spent is profits withheld 
from the managing agents and the share-holders, 
like depreciation reserves, to be ploughed back into 
the industry. 


In this context we recall a recent news item 
from Uttar Pradesh, which did not regeive as much 
publicity аз it deserved, It said that consumers in 
Tibet are not satisfied with the Indian-made cycles 
and sewing maehines, mainly because these articies 
do not prove equal to the arduous conditions vf 
weather or terrain there and breakdowns аге fre- 
quent, This problem obviously should- be, and can 


be, tackled on the research plane by the industrica. 


concerned. Within India, physical and climatic 
conditions vary from extreme to extreme; hence the 
imperative need for research to evolve patterns 
suitable to the special requirements of the region 
where the goods are intended to be consumed. 
Failing this outlook, the Indian industrialist will 
always remain in the ‘Also ran’ class—-both dn the 
foreign and domestic market. 


It is to the credit of the Central Government, 


that immediately after independence if became 
alive to the country’s insufficiency in the scientilic 


man-power. The All-India Council for Technical , 


Education and the Scientific Man-power Committee 
are the results of that realization. Much useful 
work has been done by them towards surveying the 


field of technical education and increasing che’ 
scientific man-power in the country. The stage has: 


now been reached when the complementary process— 
absorption by the industry of the personnel coming 


out from the various technological institutions—— ` 


should bé brought into play. 
DUAL INTEREST 


The industrialist should feel that he has a dual 
interest in that process. Firstly, having contributed 


to the training of the technologist, albeit indirectly ш 


by way of taxes and duties, he must see that cnc 
money spent is not merely written off as a loss 


resulting through the technician not being given 


opportunity to display his potentialities. And, 
secondly, by integrating the scientific approach with 
the manufacturing processes, the industrialist can 


make sure of three essentials of modern production .. 


——(i) process control, (ii) quality control,” and 
(iii) development. 


The other day our Prime Minister аеры the ` 


exodus of the Indian scientists abroad while we still 
import the foreign “know-how”. This trend in the 
"brain trade” must be checked unless Indian 


industry decides to stagnate, protected from foreign. 
competition by а benevolent Government and ihc. 


sentimental appeal to Swadeshi. 


Now suppose а businessman decides to have я 
research and development organization for his - 


industry. The next question 1s about the nature and 
the quantum of the liaison. While there cannot be 
any generally accepted criteria to determine how 
much amount should be allotted to research—let it 
be remembered that even the depreciation reserves 
are fixed more on the discretion of the board of direc- 
tors than according to some standard formula and 
may vary considerably from industry io industry— 
it is certain that for research to yleld the best results, 
` the ‘scientific mind’ and the ‘managerial mind’ shouid 
not speak from different planes. One seldom meets 
a German industrialist who is not a Herr Doctor of 
one Science or another, and in the U.S.A. it is quite 
common for the business executive to have a degree 
of science appended to his name. On the other 
hand, the Indian scientist is not only neglected oy 
the industry, . but also socially, looked down upon as 
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somebody not “making the class”. And if a survey 
is- made like the one recently conducted by Ше 
Manchester Joint Research Council, it will surely 
reveal that scientists, as such, have practically nc 
say in any Indian board of directors unless, of 
course, he is promoted to it for his other 
qualifications. a 

Let it, nevertheless, be геаНяе@ that research 
is the latest member in the industrial family, whe- 
ther the pater familias likes it or not. To the 
question put at the maternity home whether the 
new addition would be good or bad, the only apt 
answer is that it would be a baby. Thereafter, as 
it grows up, the society as a whole—the entrepreneur 
particularly—can make it an asset or a liability to 
the economic family. 





History Of ‘All Times 


(Continued From Page 189) 

no longer the same. Most of the jungle had been 
cleared. Trees beyond counting had been felled. Stone 
and wcod buildings stood on the top of Dun Hill and 


at its foot. The bipsds slept in them by night’ and 


cut pieces out of the hill by day. Apparently they 
were:going to dig up tne whole hill. 

` The monkey was in great.trouble, He had 
scarcely a friend left in Tarangiya. Still he . was 
reluctant .to leave the forest. So he stayed on. 

` Опе day he met the owl in a ‘nut. tree. The 
foliage of the forest was much thinner. It was no 
longer dark in the daytime. The’ owl could not see 
well He did not recognise the monkey at first when. 
Hanu called him, “Elder .Brother.” 

“Who? Is it you, Hanu?" the owl peered at him 

for а minute.and blinked, “How are you?" 


. “How should I be, Elder Brother?” the monkey 
asked listlessly. 

The owl's eyes were closing when Hanu remarked, 
“Have you seen what is happening. to | Tarangiya, 
Elder Brother?” 

“Why? The tiger and the panther were killéd a 
long: time ago”, the owl was surprised, “in Ne year. 
of the drought!" 


“Yes, they were, they. were. But we also are being . 
exterminated. You sleep the whole day. Don't ycu 
know anything? There is not a single deer left on 
Dun Hil to light a lamp at the shrine of their 
ancestors’. They have been killed by the same 
thunder:elubs with which the bipeds killed the tiger !. 
No one knows where the reindeer live if any of them 
are still here. And no one knows where they have 
gone. А few partridges are stil around but they 
won't last leng. The clubs will finish them soon. 
Even the old boa constrictor, has left. The blasting 
and sawing go on all day and all night. Now it is 
this tree, now that. There’s not a moment's peace ! i" 

"Hum." eommented the owl. 

"At first the result of scattering the stones was, 
as you said if would be, good. Ву twos and threes the . 
bipeds began to come to Tarangiya. They killed the 
tiger, with their thunder clubs and trapped the 
panther. We were in heaven. But, Oh goodness! Who 
knew that our turn would ecme next? From the 
time е bipeds. began to live on Dun НШ we have 


- been in trouble. The tiger and the panther did not 


kill more than one or two of us а day. But these 
bipeds — they destroy us. wholseale!" 

*Hum." gravely screeched the owl. 

"Pell me," complained the monkey, “we meant 
to do good. What has happened? I cannct bear to 
look at the forest in this state!" 

The owl closed his eyes serenely. "What has tO 
be has come to be. Learn to close your eyes. You 
need not see anything!” Á 
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N ANDINI rushed up to her room on 
~N the first floor, with her sister-in- 
law’s letter in her hand. 


. “Gauri, Gauri,” she shouted, “my 
sister-in-law is coming to study with us. 
Isn't it wonderful?" She flung herself 
on to Gauri’s ‘bed who was trying to 
concentrate on a much thumbed text 
book, and shook her by the shoulders, 
* Aren't you glad, my dear? She's the sweetest girl. in 
ihe world." 

“You mean Santi, of whom you're always talk- 
ing?" 
i “Of course T mean Santi. I have only one-sister- 
in-law. One precious, wonderful sister, rather, whom 
I love ‘almost as much as my mother. Oh, I'm 50 glad 
Gauri that you'll get to know her also. We three can 
be such friends. She's glorious company, full A fun 
and without an atom of spite." EE 

"But you sald she was а widom. You told me & 
most tragic story of how she had only been married 
to your brother Gopal for а month, and of how.he 
was killed- in a flying accident. You said she would 
never wear anything but white, that зле hàd taken 
away all her borders from her saries and that she 
locked away all her jewels. Now you say she's full 
of fun. I really don’t understand you Nandini. To 
my mind she'll bring gloom and misery to our happy 
lives in this hostel. We don't want a sad-eyed widow 
spoiling all our fun.” 


Ноггійей, Nandini closed her friend's mouth 
with her hand, “much as I love you Gauri,” she said, 
*I could almost slap you for saying Santi is а sad- 
eyed widow. You'll love her the instant you see her. 
She never washes her dirty linen in public. She 
never thrusts het sorrow on to other people, What- 
ever her fate may be, she is quite willing to shoulder 
her own burdens, She wasn’t really in love with my 
brother, Gauri, because it was an arranged match; 
but he was a good boy, and she would have loved him 
if they'd had & chance. He'd no sooner rejoined the 

‚ Air Force after the leave he had taken to get mar- 
ried was over, however, when he crashed, and that 
was the end of him—-my only : brother—and it 
was the end of Santi’s life, for she is such an old 
fashioned girl, believing fully in the traditions | of 
Hindu womanhood. She feels that she can think of 
no other man, that it was her sins in.a previous birth 
that have been visited on her now and that she 
must suffer the consequences, She also believes in 
the Gandhian theory of service, nevertheless, and 
feels that a widow's life should be devoted to serve 
others. It should not be wasted in negative mourn- 
ing. But you wait till you see her. She's coming next 
week. In the meantime, I must try and get her ad- 
mitted in mid term, I wonder if Miss Santanam will 
object—she’s such а strict old Principal, isn’t she? 


“Te the naliey nf tha Eintlesn ta ananiraca 
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widows to study. I think you will easily get her ad- 
mitted. But your sister-in-law seems toó good to be 
true, Quite the martyr, isn't she? However, we'll bear 
with her for your sake." 

"You're prejudiced”, cried Nandini, “byt I know 
you'll Hke her.” “I wonder what made Santi change 
her mind so suddenly. When my brother died last 
year, she was determined to stay at home and look 
after father and mother. Also, she was crazy about 
working in the slum. near our house and helping 
father in his Nursing Home. She says that’s what 
Mahatma Gandhi wanted. If all the young widows in 
India served- their country, it would leap ahead of 
other nations.” 

: * Quite true; " said азон" sitting up- in bed and 
filnging her text book’ into the corner. "How old did 
you say Santi was?" 

“Ошу twenty, Just three years older than me. 
Ym going to see Miss Santanam before.she goes to 
lunch.” 

' Nandini rushed out of the room with Santi’s 
letter, and Gauri sighed, 

“She'll never grow up” she said wisely. "But 
she’s a dear girl. The best friend one can have.” 
$ * * * 

As expected, Miss Santanam, the Principal of 
ihe Girl's College, willingly consented to make an ex- 
ception in Santi’s favour, 

At eight in the morning, а week later, Nandint 
and Gauri were at the smoky ‘dismal station, wait- 
ing for Santi’s train to steam in; 

. "Im cutting class today,” confided Nandini, 
“There’s so much to talk about.to Santi. It’s a month 
since term began and I'm dying to hear all her news 
and tel her mine.” 

“Yowre a funny pair," grinned Gauri, "I've 
never seen two sisters-in-law so devoted to each 
other. They're usually at daggers drawn. Why do you 
want to cut class ? The next day is Divali and a 
holiday, you'll have heaps of time to talk." 

The porters who had been hitherto sitting on 
their haunches~on the platform now suddenly Stood 
up and began to look alert and the’ other ' waiting 
friends and rélations bustled about jostling each 
other. The two girls stopped there restless striding up 
ада .down. As the train steamed in, Nandini ran 
after the compartment where she saw Santi leaning 
out.. 

“For heaven’s sake, be careful," cried ‘Gauri, 
holding ой to the flowing end of her sari. “You may 
be dragged into the lines or something,” 

The train had stopped by now, and Santi at last 
extricated herself from the crowded .. compartment 
and jumping on to the platform, greeted: her sister- 
in-law.. , Og 


“This: is ‘Gauri, my friend," cried Nandini. The 
girls acknowledged each other. “We'll be glad to have 
you," said Gauri, making an effort to be friendly. 
There was something a little cold- in Ше beautiful 
widow which put her ой, 


The girls, with the help of duo ОЛОТ, porters 
gathered Santi’s luggage and threaded. their way 
through the platform littered with trollies, packages, 
and newly released passengers. 


In the taxi, Nandini put her arms around 
Santi’s shoulders and hugged her. ‘It’s good to have 
you, sister,” she cried, her eyes filling with impetu- 
ous tears, “I have always wanted you with me And 
as luck will have it. Viniala's room, adjoining Gauri’s 
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апа mine, has not yet got its second inmate, so we'll 
be staying more or less together." 

Santi smiled sedately and Gauri said to herself, 
“Oh, for heaven's sake don't be such a damper. Can't 
you see how Nandini loves you?" She decided that 
Nandini had much over-rated Santi’s good qualities. 

* * * * 

Ап hour later, when all the other girls had gone 
to class, Nandini and Santi sat, one on the desk, and 
ihe other оп а chair, and Santi said: "Let's not un- 
pack just now, Nandini, I have so much to tell you." 


“Sults me," replied Nandini. “Tell me how 
mother and father are, and give me all the news" 

"Nandini," said Santi, „looking serious, “father 
wants you to get settled, so that mother can have & 
Son-in-law to take the place of her son", 


Nandini gasped, "I get settled!" she ОВО, “I 
don't understand. Father doesn't want me to get 
married, does he? He knows I’m modern. I cannot 
marry to order like Gopal.” 

"He knows you quite well Nandini, But he has 
chosen a good man for you. You know, we girls can 
do no better than marry the man our. parents choose 
for us. This is our fate. We must trust them." 


“Yes, and be tied like a cow to them for life, be 
their slaves and chattel and mourn for them when 


they die. Never, never, I'm not like you, Santi.” 


“I don't ask you to consent without seeing him. 
Not now. But we have found the correct man for 
you. A young doctor. Father’s new assistant. He 
comes every day to the house to work in father's 
Nursing Home. He is a good man, fall and hand- 
зоте. Father and mother want you to get engaged 
to him.. His parents want it." 

Nandini slid off the desk on which she had been 
sitting and walked up and down the room in a fury. 

“Oh, Ram-re-Ram” she cried, her temper ris- 
ing with every word she uttered. “Haven’t my parents 
had enough of a lesson with you a widow? Do they 
ever think of their children's happiness?" 


She could not understand an inscrutable look in 
Santi's face, one of martyred hatred almost and she 
thought of Gauri's remark “quite the martyr" and 
shuddered. “Was Santi a mere pretence?” thought 
Nandini but quickly checked her insubordinate na- 
ture. 

“And may I know”, she continued, “since when 
this young doctor has been visiting | father’ s Nursing 
Home.” | | 

“Since three weeks ago." $ ер 

"And why did you come away; ван when 
you were determined to stay at home and do your 
slumming and help father, and look after ‘mother 
Why this sudden decision?” Nandini could not. help 
feeling that there was a connection between Santi's 
leaving home and the doctor. ї 

"I was told two weeks ago that the young 
assistant’s parents had proposed their son for you, 
and I, knowing how head-strong and angry you 
would be if mother or father wrote, decided to ‘соте 


and talk to you and persuade you. Also, І felt ‘Id be 


of more use to father if І took a medical degree." 

"I see," said Nandini, Then suddenly ‘she stop- 
ped before Santi and peered into her deep black 
eyes, She turned quickly away in confusion, Why, 
Santi was in love with the doctor, of course. She was 
also jealous of her, Nandini, who lóvéd hér só much. 

"Santi" she cried, making up hér mind quiekly. 
“PH give you one promise. I won't turn down father's 
proposal point blank. I’m willing to meet this man 
and if we fall in love, I'll marry him. lf not, I shall 
keep to my old programme of going abroad for fur- 
ther studies." . 

` “That's а promise," seid Santi rather stiffly, 
Nandini thought—‘she has done her duty, libe the 
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good girl-she 18 but oh! how she hates this enforced 
widowhood: Then why follow «unwanted tradition? 
Her father and mother were daily begging her to 
behaye like ‘a modern girl. Why this. self-inflicted 
martyrdom? Oh: she must do something for her. much 


loved Gopal. She must free this girl who made so 
great a parade of having had her life ruined. She 
must make Santi happy at all costs. How could. she 
ever have thought that Santi did not parade ‘her 
sorrows? Why she was, nothing but an exhibitionist, 
but she must clear her thoughts.’ 


“My imagination always runs away: with me” 
She told herself. "I'm a fool, I blow hot and cold so 


soon. No, no, I love Santi—there’s 20е wrong - 


with ше, She's sincere and kind and good." 


- № * * * 


. Divali. ‘the next day, was ‘indeed a tiny: occa- 
sion. The students had decorated the college and 
hostel and lined the walls with lights, and as even- 
ing approached every nook and corner was gleaming 
with their twinkle. Above all, from the front terrace 
rose the one big Akash Pradip, the light that was said 
to call down spirits of ancestors to ° earth. Some- 
thing in its bright flare strangely attracted Nandini 
today, and she kept hovering around it in uncer- 
tainty, not knowing exactly what to do, i 


"What's wrong with you, Nandi," Саші. asked 
affectionately. Something was disturbing her friend, 
Gauri knew. Was Nandini beginning to see Santi in 

‚ her real light? “Nandi is a fool", thought Gauri. “I 
could have told her at one glance that Santi isn't the 
Saint she makes herself out to be and now the little 
idiot has discovered it herself and is heartbroken. ui 


A group cf girls joined them and Nandini was 
forced to leave the Akash Pradip. They went to their 
rooms ‘to dress for the evening's celebrations. Santi 
gave Nandini her Divali sari together with a silver 
tray with a coconut, some sandal рее and a hun- 
dred rupees in it, 


“The sari is from mother and father, the 
money ‘from me", explained Santi. 


Nandini accepted the gifts with a deep sense.of 
guilt, Why had she thought badly of Santi? Why? 
She. was an affectionate dear girl -Oh, how wicked 
she, Nandini was. She hugged her sister-in-law. 
“And I haven’t a thing for you” she cried. "Oh, what 
а selfish girl I am." 


"I didn't expect уой to have — Was 
there a trace of scorn in her voice, *You're only a 
teen-ager yet” modified Santi, “when you're twenty, 
you can give me something.” . 


Gauri and others came into the room and beg- 
` ged the girls to hurry and dress, and they trooped 


out to fire their ‘crackers. A Divali dinner with the — 


staff and a concert followed. Then late at night the 
girls sat in their rooms and made coffee. When the 
festivities came to’.an end and the girls retired, 


Nandini, restless and unhappy, for some reason, stole | 


quietly through the row of beds to the terrace where 
the Akash Pradip still glared, a beacon of fire call- 
ing to ancestors and showing them the way to earth. 
The other little lights all around had almost died 
down and the green flies concentrated themselves 
around this larger flame. 


“Gopal,” cried Nandini, the tears streaming 
down her eyes, “I have not forgotten you, brother. 
Do you remember the wonderful time we had toge- 


ther on Divali night? Oh Gopal, ГИ pay your debt for 
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you. РИ see that Santi doesn't have to martyr herself 
for you. I promise Gopal, ГИ do anything to make 
you happy, brother. Oh, why did you die so young?" She 
leant precariously on the parapet and bowing over 
her hands wept unrestrainedly, believing herself to 
be alone. Gauri stole up to her. “Come, come, Nandi, 


` -why are you crying, what's the matter?" 


“It’s Gopal, Gauri. I feel he’s nere to-day. You 
know how I loved him.” 

“Yes, I know Nandi, better perhaps than some 
who pretend they are mourning for him” She took 
Nandi gently away from the. Akash Pradip. 


* * * + 


.. Меп Santi and Nandini returned home for the 
vacation, the former announced that she wished to 
£o home to her own parents for a short-while, 


“By all means my dear. It is now nearly a year 
since you saw. them. But come back soon, Santi. You 
are my daughter now. I love you and want you", said 
her mother-in-law. 

“Yes mother. I also regard you as my own 
mother. My parents have their other children. The 


. house is full of sons and daughters-in- law. I'm a 


widow. 'Гпеу are old-fashioned, not liberal and tole- 
rant like you. ГИ return soon. And I hope, mother, 
that by the time I come back, Nandini will have 
consented to marry the man of your choice.” 


“Tt is God's will, my child, but you do approve 


` of the match, don't you my daughter?” 


“Indeed, I do, mother. I have worked with him 
in father’s:Nursing Home but I am not sure if 
their temperaments will tally. He is a good, kind and 
honest man.” She stopped . quickly to touch her 
mother-in-làw's feet before she left for the station, 
but the frail old lady, who loved Santi as much as 
she loved Nandini, could not help’ noticing the flush 
са spread over ber daughter-in-law's golden com- 
plexion. 


‘ “Go and come, my child,” said the mother, 
placing het hand оп the bowed head and blessing her, 


. (Continued Оп. Page 197) 





But come back.soon Santi, You are my daughter now. 
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(Continued From Page 195) 


“Though I am sorry you're leaving when Nandini is 
at home. But you are with her in college so it does 
not matter. Nandini loves you so much Santi, she'll 
miss you." 

With а quick ‘ГП go and come, mother" Santi 
left tbe room. 


* * » * 


Not only did Nandini meet Shankar at the 
Nursing Home, where she learnt to help the nurses 
and matron as Santi had done, but he came to lunch 
every day and sometimes also dropped in before 
leaving for home. To her concern and disgust, Nan- 
dini, who was determined nct to like her suitor, for 
various reasons found that she was fascinated with 
his gentle ways and quiet manner. What was she to 
do now? She thought. Why did she have to fall in 
love with the one man Santi loved?. No, по she must 
get away—give Santi a chance, She, would say she 
did not care for, Shankar, after all and go abroad. 
That would be the best solution. But did he 
love Santi? She must find this out first — oh! 
what a trick life had played on her. It was while they 
were sitting in the doctor's, office one day in the Nur- 


sing Room, and there seemed to be a lull in their, 


work that Shanker suddenly said, "You know the in- 
tention of your parents I suppose." i 
Something in his tone struck her as cold. Ее 

seemed almost afraid of her answer. She looked at 
him. His eyes were troubled, She found him watch- 
ing her as carefully as she-him. She pulled herself 
together. She must appear callous, girlish, longirg 
to follow her own career. She must pretend to һат 
marriage. 

"Yes," she replied. “А stupid 
ranged matches." 

“What do you think of the.proposal?" he asked. 

“Well, rather daft,” she could see the relief in 
his eyes. “The idea of marriage is put into. one’s 
head before one can make up one’s mind.” 


idea—these ar- 


"I believe you are to approve of.me before the 
marriage is finalised’, he said stiffly. 
given you that much concession. I'm to wait on your 
pleasure. Rather an awkward position for any sel- 
respecting man.” 

“Will it relieve you if I said I didn’t want to 
marry you?” 

“Yes, perhaps,” said Shankar bluntly. 
humiliation was almost {оо much for her. She would 
. never betray her feelings to any one. Never; sre 
would carry the trick fate had played on her, locked 
in her heart, unti] she could work it off and perhaps 
fall out of love. ; 

"My dear man," cried Nandini, trying to be ruce 
in return. “You have not the least attraction for me, 
I have my own ambitions. Pm leaving for Europe 
this year after my graduation. I have no intention 
of marrying you whatever" and then as she rose to 
go, almost in a temper, she remembered there was no 
cause for her anger. She need not feel as if she had 
-been jilted. She had never commiited herself to 
anyone. No one knew of her feelings for him, no one 
would. Besides, he would marry Santi ! She knew now 
he loved her. She- must be his friend, she must 
Jove him for Gopal's sake, as a brother. “We can ke 
good friends, can't we?" she turned and asked him. 


"Yes, if you'll allow me," he looked up at her 
shyly. 

“Tell me then, are you not modern in your out- 
look? Do you not condemn all our old fashioned ideas, 
such es widows not marrying, for instance, especially 
young ones?” she asked. 


у 


“They. hare ' 


The . 
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You are a fool. Santi is also human. 


Sankar, you must тату Һет. 

“Indeed І do. I think Its the cruelest custom, 
even if it is self-inflicted.” ў 

"Then, if we are to be friends. can I ask you 
а question—a direct one? 

е She eould see him pale under his light brown 
Skin. 

“Ате you not in love with Santi? Is that not why 
you don't want to marry me? You were in love with 
her when she left for college? 

He bent his head and looked. awkwardly at his 
toes. “Is it wrong to love an angel, a saint—a god- 
eed I adore her—I dare not think of marrying 

er." | Е 

“Youre .a fool Santi is 

you must marry her.” Ж 


` “TU try to persuade her,'* he repiied shyly. 
ж ж ж ж 


also human. Shankar, 


А few months later Nandini sailed for Europe. 
As she bid her frail old mother goodbye, she wondered 
if her parents were angry with her for not obeying 
them and marrying the man of their choice. To her 
relief, she heard her mother say with tears in her 
eyes, "My daughter, I’m glad youre not marrying 
Shankar. I'm praying to God daily that Santi may 
consent to marry him. Go and come and may we all 
meet happily again." She knew now that her mother 
had read her secret and that her heert bled for her. 
Mothers were no fools but wise, lovirg old souls. 
Е = ж + * 


Two years later, Nandini returned for Santi’s 
marriage. It took place in her father’s house as 
Santi’s parents had disowned their daughter as a 
forward modern wench. They could not think of a 
widow re-marrying, It was the first widow marriage 


fContsnued On Page 203), 
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HE sea was far off. There were storms, there were 

cyclones. And here—this tiny piece of village was 

like a coral islet. It was encompassed on all sides,. 

like а still lagoon enclosed by а coral bracelet, by the 
tranquillity of natural illiteracy and ignorance. 


This simile was given by Moinuddin, son of the 
village doctor who was the only М.Е, physician in 
the four neighbouring villages. At that time he was 
studying for his B.A. in a Calcutta college. Since 
then, seven or eight years had glided away. Now he 
was а rising pleader, member of the district board 
and a renowned leader of the distant mofussil town. 
To the calm motionless lagoon he now preferred the 
roars of the wild ocean. 1s 


Over the far-off sea there had broken out а storm. 
Calcutta. — Noakhali — Bihar — Bombay — the Pun- 
jab. Blood of self-destruction and violence had turned 
the waters of the blue sea red. The coral bracelet was 
shattered to smithereens; in the unruffled waters of 
the lagoon appeared the malice of а frenzied fury. 


As a symbol of the triumphant pride of Brahmin- 
ism, Jagannath Sarkar had grown on his head а 
tuft of hair, half-a-cubit long. Swinging it, he said, 
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By NARAYAN. GANGULI 


““No, this must be remedied. Mind, if you went 
on in this fashion, a couple of days later each  .one 


of you, my dear fellows, shall have to say prayer and 
embrace Islam.” 

"Then we've to take up sticks,” said Tarani 
Mandal. "Yes, you have to. May І xnow who'l keep 
your honour. Shouldn't you yourself? 4$ long as а 
drop of blood remains in my veins, I shan't allow 
this to happen, let me tell you frankly." 


The tuft of hair on his head began to shake 


‚: -Jike the docked tail of a puppy. 


. He, this Jagannath Sarkar, was & bit too conscious 
of à Brahmin's rights. Inasmuch as he wasn't admit- 
ted by real Brahmins as one of them, he strove a 
little too hard to prove his caste superiority, to es- 
tablish his pre-eminence. Where there was flying 
throughout an extensive continent beyond the sea the 
victorious banner of Brahminism, there was little 
difference between the untouchable depressed class 
and caste-proud Jagannath Sarkar. That was why 
he wanted to keep himself established within his 
own small bound along with the glory of Vasisth and 
Yajnabalkya. Holding in his grip the sheaf of his 
reddish thick holy-thread washed ciean with natron, 
he said, А . 

"Yes, yes, my dear fellows, I am a throughbred 
Kashyap, а direct descendant. of Ramkisto Thakur. 
Had I pursued a little of meditation and austerities, 
I could have burnt to ashes whomsoever I liked.” 


But since he had now little opportunity for me- 
ditation and austerities, it was no longer possible for. 
the seion of Ramkisto Thakur to burn anybody to 
ashes. Besides, however stoutly might he be claiming 
his kinship with Manu and Parashar, in fact he now 
belonged to an inferior class—he was priest of the 
untouchables. 

About seven or eight generations back, a certain 
aged great-grandson of the illustrious Ramkisto 

| (Continued On Page 201), 
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| MIRACLE MAN WITH UNRIVALLED POWER. 


gume Highly Appreciated Зу George VI, King Of England 


JYOTISH-SAMRAT PANDIT SRI RAMESH CHANDRA , BHATTACHARYA, 
JYOTISBARNAB, M, R. А. S. (London) of International fame, President or 
the world-renowned All-India Astrological & Astrono- 
mical Society bas won unique fame not only in India, 
but throughout the world (eg, in England, Ameriea, 
Africa, Australia, China, Japan, Malaya, Java, Singapore 
eic. апа many notable persons from every nook and 
corner of the world have sent unsolicited testimonials 
acknowledging his mighty апа supernatural powers. 
This powerful gifted greatest Astrologer & Palmist, 
Tantric can tell at a glance all about one's past, present 
and future and with the help of Tantrik talismans & 
Yogic powers can heal diseases which are the despair 
(Jyotish Samrat) of Doctors and Kavirajas, redressing the pernicious in~ 

fluence of evil stars and planets can helo people to 
win difficult law-suits and insure safety from impending dangers, poverty, 
prevent chiidlessness and free. people from family unhappiness, 
Despaired persons are strongly advised to test the powers of Pandit}i. 

WONDERFUL TALISMANS TESTED BY THOUSANDS 


DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN :—for vast 
wealth, good luck and all round prosperity in life. honour and fame. 
Rs. 7-10, . Special Rs, 29-11, Super-special Rs. 129-11. BAGALA- 
MUKHI KAVACHA—To overcome enemies it ‘Is unique. Gets promotion 
jn services and in winning civil or criminal suits and for ` pleasing 
higher oficials it ts unparalleled Rs, 9-2. Special Rs, 34-2. Super-spectal 
with life-long effects Rs. 184-4 MOHINI KAVACHA :—Enasbles arch 
foes to become friends and friends more friendly Rs. 11-8. Special 
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(Continued From Page 199) 

Thakur of undamaged nobility had, afflicted by 
greed or want, officiated as a priest of the untouch- 
ables. Since that day, they were outcasts. The eternal 
characteristic of Hinduism neither eyed that fall 
with forgiveness nor judged it with consideration. Bit 
by bit, day after day, it had pushed them along a 
slippery path, and now they were confirmed as 
priests of the untouchables.. 


Yet, they wore the sacred thread, had the custom 
of investiture with the sacred thread, and with their 
life were entwined all the shattered meaningless in- 
congruities of Brahminic rites. Education and jn- 
itiation they had only in name; Jagannath Sarkar 
could somehow. sign his name by his raw hand. Now- 
here in his appearance could one find, however might 
he hunt for, a trace of the splendour of а Brahmin's 
Aryan look. Being sun-burnt, his complexion had 
become black; having driven the plough, the pair of 
broad palms had turned hard as iron with calluses; 
his rough back-skin was whitish, vertical hairs were 
of eopperish hue, and eyes reddish and  turbidlike 
they look after a long bath. His teeth were big and 
uneven, two of which were again  silver-mounted 
after the fashion of the upcountry people. It was 
only the tuft of hair of his head resembling a puppy's 
dock that heralded the triumphant glory of his Byah- 
minie origin. 

He it was who cited sacred ^ texts in the: un- 
touchables marriage ceremonies and worship of 
Kshetrapal. Queer were those texts. They were 
composed in the pure mother tongue, made awe-inspir- 
ing with the addition of a few nasal and ‘cerebral 
sounds. He, this Jagannath Sarkar, often addsc, ac- 
cording to needs of the occasion, new texts to what 
he had learnt from his forbears. On the whok, he 
had a brisk practice and was fully conscious сї his 
self-respect. 

That very self-respect was hurt to-day. 


A storm was sweeping over the sea abroad. Cal- 
cutta — Noakhali — Bihar, The blade of a gigantic 
dagger covering the entire subcontinent had о-ауеа, 
like lightning flash, in the firmament- of this ‘village 
too. 

Long long ago there had appeared here a Muslin 
mendicant. He was said to possess extraorcinary 
powers. All the nymphs and sylphs and fairies ware at 
his beck and call. Taking a handful of dust, he would 
puff them, and 10, all those dusts had turnec into 


- delicious currents and raisins and sometimes into 


superb Moghul pilau. Collecting some grasses and 
leaves together he would cite incantations, anc they 

would turn into rubies,  emeralds, diamonds and 
jewels before one's eyes. History records ncthing 
about what end those .diamonds and jewels had 
ultimately met. Yet the mendi¢ant’s greatness was 
hauntingly alive in people’s remembrance. And what 
deserves particular mention was that such a superman 


had, for reasons best known to him, thought if wise: 


to leave his mortal remains in this deep fores;. The 
villagers performed his last rites with magnificent 
pomp. They erected a small dome upon his grave. 
That dome was no more there, only а few moss- 
grown broken bricks were lying scattered here and 
there. But that didn't mean the mendicant's great- 
ness had lessened a whit. As the days.wore on, ib grew 
more and more supernatural. 

The mendicant’s tomb was in a solitary open 
field on a small piece of high land which looked Eke 
à plateau. On this side, a little away from ihe tomb, 
there stood а wild banydn tree that had disorceredly 
lowered down on all sides its long matted roots. That 
{тее was pretty aged, perhaps а contemporary of 
the mendicant, perhaps older than him. From its stout 
branches roots had come down and thrust into the 
earth and shaped into something like a row of pillars. 


Wide oe. 
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АП these had créated а grave and heavy atmosphere. 
There was drowsiness of a dense oluish shadow, the 
soll was moist, and each tree-hollw made a den of 
owls. And here was the abode of the dacoits’ Kall. 


With the mendicant’s story was interlaced the 
tale of the dacoits’ Kali by the tradition of same 
antiquity. A certain notorious  gang-robber used to 
start out for plundering after offering here a human 
sacrifice on every new-moon night. Here on this 
spot, a red-eyed huge-bodied ‘Tantrik’ worshipper 
used to meditate, squatting in а pentahedral posture. 
Blood of many a human ѕасгійзе was lying here 
mixed with the soil, many a human skull was lying 
hidden under the-earth here. Henze, the dacoits’ Kali 
commanded an unfailingly terrific respect of the local 
Hindus. This village was under her protection and 
if her wrathful eyes fell upon it, everything would 
go extinct in a matter of moments. 


What was most amazing was that in such a 
wilderness these two were next-door neighbours. So 
long the mendicant and the dacoits' Kali had been 
living together most safely znd quietly. “Теп 
mendicants can manage with а single blanket"— 
perhaps following this adage, the mendicant hadn't 
So.long raised any objection, and despite an alien's 
abode being so near hers, the goddess didn't appre- 
hend the loss of her caste. The у were quite happy 
indeed. 

But, into the sea had rushed а tempest. Break- 
ing through the coral bracelet, it rocked the dormant 
coral isle and woke it up. 


A mile апа а half off, there was a middle-sized 
Madrassah. One of these days, а Moulvi came there"; 
and delivered a speech. What he spoke he alone knew, 
but since the day following, the atmosphere . 
changed totally. A couple of days 1адег, Dhala Man-‘ 
tai of the Muslim locality came to intimate Jagan-: 
nath Sarkar that this time no worship would be, 
allowed at the place of the dacoits’ Kali, . 


Why? Because, drums were beaten there, ghosts 
were worshipped there. And these disturbed the 
mendicant's pleasant slumber. Jagannath  Thakur 
tried to make him understand: worship was all slong 
being performed there; if so long the mendicant 
didn't feel inconvenienced, why on earth should he. 
today? - ' 

Dhala Mantai said, chuckling, "Even then, I don’t 
understand all that, But this much I can say that 
this time worship won't be allowed there. That.in- 
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. sults our religion." 


"But ours $00 is being insulted." | 


"What sort of religion is your ghost worship?" | 
Violence blazed in his eyes. “Let me tell you one 
thing, Thakur. Now it’s our regime. You have to carry. 
out whatever we may ask you to. Don’t try to play 
much of tricks, you'll invite troubles." 


There were two Mantais in the village. One was 
sickly and dark, a docile languid creature—he was 
only Маша. But Dhala Маша was comparatively 
fair and had a tall stout build and а broad chest. He, 
this Mantal, was the most dauntless man in the 
whole Muslim area, notorious and branded. That was 
why Dhala Mantai’s intimidation wasn’t an empty 
threat. 

“Don’t forget what I've just said, Thakur, other- 
wise trouble may come afterwards." 


Having cautioned him again, he left the place 
along with his compeers. 

Jagannath ‘Thakur kept silent for the time 
being. But silence didn’t mean sufferance. The 
Brahmin’s self-respect was injured. Out of excite- 
ment, the short tuft of hair resembling a puppy's 
tail stood erect like a porcupine’s quills. 

It was а village of the untouchables, Normally, 
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Dont forget what I have just said Thakur, 


otherwise trouble may come afterwards. 


the community had a martial bent, they were not 
Mkely to draw back hastily in fear. Their faith in 
religion, inasmuch as they lay at the lowest stratum 
of the society, was a little too deep; they didn't know 


now to forsake that which they had once accepted. 


out of the strongest natural instinct of low birth, des- 
pite the unkindest blow of supreme insult they had 
received from it. In their blood-stream, flowing for 
ages, was ingrained the devotedness of Shambuka, 
‘she. steadfastness of Ekalabya. Unlike those who be- 
longed to higher social strata, they didn’t take their 
religion as a piece of ornament; lying as they did at 
the basement of the social edifice, they had clung 
to religion as an object of pride. 


So Jagannath Sarkar, the priest of the un- 
touchables, grew furlous. “Worship -we must, come 
what may.” 

“Then, who should sharpen our javelins and 
hatchets,” someone said. 

“Certainly,” cried Jagannath, slapping his 
thigh. “It matters little if there be one or two mur- 


ders, but by no means shall we step back, If they во. 


too far, we'll blow up the mendicant and everything 
else.” 

An enthusiast among the listeners stood up. In 
kis blood had warmed up an intoxication, a craze for 
murders. Within the consciousness of a wild animal 
had as it were echoed the call of the primeval wilds. 
Straightway he stood up and gave out a yell in в 
hideous voice, “Victory, victory to mother Kali..." 
Anon came from the distant Muslim locality what 
seemed a reply, “Alla-ho-Akbar.” : 


- Thus ended the meeting under Jagannath Sarkar’s 
leadership as.also the assembly for. the Muslim 
quarter under Dhala Mantai’s chairmanship, The 
entire Muslim locality took oath іп God's. name: 
they'd rather lay down their lives than let worship 
be held this time. If.the honour of Islam was to.be 
saved, that ghost worship must at апу eost be put а 
stop to. 

4 The signal of the imminent storm made the sky 
awfully heayy. 

He who was the real head of the Muslim quarter 
was Habib Mia. He was a plump and roundish fei- 
low, with а ruddy complexion. He was a man of 
luxurious temperament, From Delhi came collyrium 
every week—1or himself and for his dear Lalbibi. In 
his ears lay attar-soaked cotton and his mouth exu~ 
ded the fragrance of spicy betels, Habib Mia’s age 
hed reached fifty, yet even today his mental youth- 
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fulness had little faded. Uptodate, a dozen of wives 
had passed- through: his hands; out of :the four still 
left, the first one was original and genuine, the re- 
maining three were brand new. To put up with an 
old thing for long was not his wont; yet, Habib Mia 
could never even think of divorcing his eldest wife. 
Having lived with her these thirtytwo years, he had 
developed a sort of a tender feeling for her; besides, 
for efficient supervision of his paddy and graihs, his 
cows and cowshed, it would indeed be a hard job to 
get another such creature, 


The seniormost wife remained busy keeping the 
house, and the intermediate two were, like shadow 
figures, irrelevant. She who did proudly enjoy high 
respect of a crowned consort was the youngest wife 
called Lalbibil. She was seventeen or eighteen—her 
figure was slim, complexion glossy dark. With caress, 
puerile demands and sensitiveness, she kept Habib 
Mia’s whole heart and soul full to the -brim. Not for 
a moment could he let her off his sight, That was 
why nowadays the rosy attar of his ears diffused 
much more odour, his expenses on flavoured tobacco 
from the city were rising day by day, and the colly- 
rium drawn below his eyes was getting increasingly 
deeper. These days Habib Mia laughed more heartily 
than before, his corpulent belly swung more vehe- 
mently than before, and: on the rosy hue of his cheeks 
seemed to flush a deeper tinge of youth. 


Yes, that he had а lawful right to be happy 
couldn't be gainsaid. He owned extensive.- holdings, 
and in the farming season a dozen of ploughs -were 
put on commission. He was a member of the Union 
Board and Secretary of the Food Committee. He 
had по want of whatever one needed... 

Everything about him was as it should be but 
that he took a small dose of opium toward eventide. 
Originally he had started to take it owing to digestive 
troubles, but now he was out and out an addict. To 
doze off undisturbed for two or three hours with eyes 
closed wasn't quite so disagreeable. Along with the 
pleasant effect of intoxication, the absorptive reve- 
rie of Lalbibi, blooming in the prime of her youth, 
kept him drowsy with a sweet sensation. 

Needless to say, if at such an hour anybody, like 
a prosaic dullard, repeatedly shouted for him, he 
wasn’t likely to like 1t, However amiable might his 
temper be, he would be seized with a desire to give 
that ill-bred spoiler of his amatory pleasure a good 
beating with a few strokes of his slippers. In the 
manner befitting his genuine Syed parentage, he'd 
like to bawl out, “Shut up, you aon of a slave !" 


At {һе moment, that Syed temper was swirling 
in his brain. Names as he did not call him, he asked 
without opening. his eyes in faultless vocabies of the 
nopiliary language," "Who's that, rascal shouting ?" 

"I, Dhala Mantai, sire." 


Now, he, this Dhala Mantal, was such a person | 


as couldn’t be driven out by a mere bellow, he couldn’t 
be shown the heat of a nobillary temper. A highly 
ill-tempered and headstrong type of man he was; if. 


enraged, he won't spare anybody, were he a Syed or. 


a Moulvi. Habib Mia had had to release his eyelids, 
and for the time being the colourful dream of Lal- 
bibi vanished into the thin air, 


He managed to forcibly bring out a shade of 
smile upon his face. 

“Then, what news?” р 

Mantai anchored himself on а matted seat in 
front of the ledge and said. "I've forbidden them sir." 

“Then?” 

“Tt seems they)! make troubles. In the after- 
noon I saw them discussing in groups’ 

“What will you do? Will you all go "back in fear 
like kids?" 

° "I swear by Allah," Dhala Mantai gave outa 


. 
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suppressed roar like that of a caged untamed tiger, 
“а, real Pathan I am, sir. In that case ГП seize and 
neck them one by one." z 


“АП these are due to that rascal Thakur.” Ha- 
bib Mia’s voice sounded reliable. “He’s their head.” 


“I won't take more than an instant to cut off 
iheir head's head, sir. That done with, ГИ hide the 
corpse under waters of the Madhumati. Not even a 
crow would get а scent of it.” 

“Bravo!” 

Habib Mia kept silent. Then a fragment of smile 
reappeared on his face; but this. smile was, not а 
forced one, it was one of easy gracefulness. It seemed 
the work would at long last be thorough. The 
bulls foe would be slain by the tiger. Had he had 
tried to do something himself, he might have been 
unnecessarily entangled in riots and criminal char- 
ges; what was going to happen now was as safe as 
it was infallible. Habib Mia knew him, this Jagan- 
nath Thakur, rather too well; it would be a hell of a 
job to snatch by force the one-and-half bigha of 
paddy land of the dam away from Jagannath’s right- 
ful claim. But the fury he had. now fomented would 
make Jagannath’s head fly away from upon his trunk 
without the least, trouble, and then...... 


This was what was called slaying the serpent 
without breaking the bludgeon. Good ltck, that 
Moulvi Sahib came the other day and delivered’ a 
fire-eating speech, otherwise, could he ever get such 
an opportunity? Habib Mia mentally caressed his 
own back with his hand and admired himself. What 
else in this world was a more wily job than to attain 
one’s own object by instigating others! 


Dhala Mantai asked, “If we are involved in 


suits, I take it you would be behind our back, sir.” 

“By all means,” replied Habib Mia zealously. 
“Do you need mention ito” 

That left nothing to ask, nothing more to say. 
Yet. Dhala Mantai demurred; he began to prick the 
matted seat with his fingers. Evidently, he had, some- 
thing more to say but could not gather enough 
courage, could not utter what he wanted to. in easy 
clear words. An obstacle, an embarrassment stood on 


the way. 
Sir.” 
“Yes, what did you want to say?” 
“Wanted to say...... ," again he went mum. 


At last Habib Mia began fo feel unessy. The 
indication boded ill. Generally, such preliminaries of 
reticence were followed by the solicitant’s prayers: 
“Give me two kathas of paddy, lend me two scores of 


rupees,” Suspicion arose when such a herculean fel- 


low turned so very coy. 
“Come, come, out with whatever you want to 
say, man.” 
“Sir,” the rude and brusque-looking fellow’s face 
and eyes grew abashed and pathetic, “Sir, She mo- 
desty of my wife at home can’t be saved any таоге.” 


“Modesty can't be saved! What do you mean? ' 


Who holds such breadth of breast as can lay hands 
on the modesty of your home?" 


“No, sir, I didn't mean that. It's not a matter’ 


of anybody's laying hands........ I mean, I mean one 
or two pieces of cloths........ 

“Cloth!” Habib Mia almost raised a hue and 
cry. "Cloth!" 


“Yes, sir, if you could somehow manage...... я 
“Have you gone ой your head, Mantai?" No 
longer could Habib Mia keep his astonishment down. 
"What little Government supply had come was smp- 
tied six months ago, you know; not.even a piece 
of rag is left. I can even bring down the moon of the 
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Not even a piece of rag is left, 


sky, should you want it, but cloth?—don’t talk of it.” 

“Is there no way out, sir?” 

“No!” Distorting his face, Habib Mia added, 
“This nuisance of control has, you, know, ruined 
everything. Everything is disgraceful, everything is 
rotten, the country will ‘go to the dogs, understand ?” 

But if the country went to the dogs Mantai 
did not look much worried. Heaving a very long 


sigh, he stood up; then saluting him, he vanished 
into the dark. 


Habib Mia again closed his eyes tor а пар. But 
the temper of sleep refused fo cblige him; that guy 
had totally spoilt the intoxication. Yet, yet...... .the 
bulls foe would be slain by the tiger, that was the, ` 
gain. His only fault was he nagged too much for 
cloths. Cloths? A flicker of a shrewd .smile flashed 
upon his countenance. Cloths there were, of course 
—but thirtytwo rupees а pair; for Mantai, that was 
тоге unattainable than the moon in the sky. 


Mantai was trüdglng ‘on along the ridges of 


. dark paddy fields. One had to go circuitously if one 


took the main road; this was the shortest cut. From 
both sides of the. ridges Sheaves of ripe paddies were 
caressing his feet. The air smelt of ripe paddy. That 
fragrance filled your chest and made your blood 
shiver. There was, yes there was everything; these 
paddies, these deliciously fragrant plenteous paddies 
overflowing the fields— a time there was when they 
used to give them everything, give them cloths, give 
food into their mouths and make for their wives and 
daughters bangles of silver. They, those paddies, were 
still there, they bore the same intoxicatinz odour as 
before. Strange, yet there was nothing. Wives and 
daughters could not procure a piece of cloth to pre~ 
serve their modesty with, could not have enough rice 
to fill their bellies with; they Lad to rake about like 
pigs digging roots and yams. Allah! 


In the pitch darkness he bumped into some- 
body. Mantai slipped.off the ridge and got down on to 
the paddy fleld. 


“Who's that? Can't you see through your een) 
Are you night-blind?” 

The other who was coming from the opposite 
direction also stopped, startled. 

“Don’t be cross, brother, couldn't see in the 
dark," he said. 

Why, I am darned if it is not Jagannath Tha- 
Еш!” 

Jagannath Sarkar felt alarmed. Being fright- 
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ened he moved three steps backward. The signal of 
a storm made the sky tense; in the stiliness of the 
mute darkness stood the two rivals face to 'face. 
Jagannath got ready to keep ой Mantai’s charge. 

Having realised it, Mantai laughed aloud, laugh- 
ed even amidst so much grief. “Why be frightened, 
Thakur?” he said. 

“I won't fight with you here. All the fight and 


quarrel will take place at your Kali’s abode, and we. 


wil have an account of each other's worth, However, 
where going so late at night?" 


A note of relief was heard in Jagannath's 
voice— 
"To Habib Mia." 


“То Habib Mia!" Dhala Mantai was taken aback. 
"Why there? For compromise?" 


“Compromise? Compromise for what?” 
nath’s voice grew fierce, 


“You are males; we are too; it’s the club that 
will make compromise. No, not for that, I am going 
there for a pair of cloths.” 

“Cloths?” 

‚ “Yes, cloths. It has got so very hard to keep 
modesty and. honour, man. My wife isn’t coming out 
of her room the last two days. She says she will hang 
herself to death if cloths are not had.” 


Mantai heaved a deep breath. 


Jagan- 


“Cloths you won't get, brother, rather ask vour, 


wife. to hang herself, I will also have to do same.” 


- Without tarrying further Mantal strode .away. 
Standing in the paddy field, Jagannath kept gazing 
at him silently for a while—as though he were try- 
ing to understand something. 


In the day light both parties were found mak- 
ing preparations with equal zeal. 


Victory to mother Kali...... Alla-ho-Akbar! 
Bloodshed was becoming imminent. Never before 
this had any worship been performed at the place of 
the dacolts' Kali at this time of the year, but this 
time Jagannath Thakur was reported to have had 
some sort of a vow, hence he could not but hold wor- 
ship on the ensuing new-moon night. The image was 
keing made in the potters’ quarter and simultaneous- 
ly hatchets, javelins and other weapons were being 
whetted. This time the issue would be finally decided 
ane way or the other. 


Men of this party stood beside the abode of the 
dacoits Kali under the quiet, damp, mysterious sha- 
dow of the banyan that had hung down its matted 
roots. In the dark tree-holes eyes of owls blazed like 
balls of fire. Under this bluish qudint shadow, stand- 
ing in the midst of this uneasy atmosphere that 
made one feel uncanny, they felt in their blood a 
response of primitiveness. All these reminded them 
that human sacrifices were offered at the spot on 
new-moon nights and that clods of thick blood lay 
curdled upon the earth. If at this instant one dug 
the soil half a cubit deep, human skulls would be 
unearthed, headless skeletons would come out. Today 
the dacoits' Kali was again demanding fresh human 
sacrifices. 


On the other side. Dhala Mantai's associates 
assembled in front of the mendicant’s tomb. Wea- 
pons were being whetted without cease and bamboo 
thickets razed for making sticks. However, for the 
present, their only task was to observe the opponents. 
. They might make behind their thresholds as many 


images as they pleased and band together as many 


А. 
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participants they liked. But no sooner would a single 
stroke fall upon the drums after the image had been 
installed than would flow by а stream of blood. 
Everything was kept ready behind the scenes, 


Dhala Mantai watched with sharpened eyes, 
and absentmindedly scratched the short beards Ъе- 
low his chin. On the other side, the tuft of hair like 
а puppy's dock stood erect as а porcupine's quills on 
the head of Jagannath Thakur, the untouchables' 
priest, | 


Al оп а sudden there arose an outery: “Victory 
to mother Kall........" 


From the other camp came the echo bearing 
equal enthusiasm! “Alla~ho-Akbar.” 


It seemed a riot was about to start. But both 
parties knew that the time had not yet arrived. This 
was but to warn each other that tricks won't üo— we 
are also watchful, we are as prepared. We are just 
watching now, only giving you warnings. Who's stron- 
ger will be seen at the proper time, 


The two parties stood face to face. One was no 
less martial than the other and no Jess enthtsias- 
tic. Neither of the two cared a damn if there occured 
a few casualties. For the sake of religion, they were 
willing to pay a little higher price than was often 
paid for possession of a land or & woman. 


As the new-moon night drew nearer, the pitch 
of the.war-cry rose higher and higher. Jagannath 
and Mantai jumped about throughout the . day and 
went back home after sundown, But the two valiant 
leaders of daytime felt surprisingly helpless at aight- 
fall. Here was an opponent whom to stand against 
they had no strength. They had to acknowledge 
nothing but defeat, they had to admit the painful 
humiliation of their manliness, Mantai’s wife threa- 
tened : she would one day leave home and fiee. The 
drawling ‘whine of Jagannath’s wife could be heard 
inside her room: at last she had no alternatiye but 
to put a noose round her neck. . 

Both kept оп sitting sullen and silent. Within 
the subconscious mind of both whirled a covert desire 
like а ferocious serpent: what if he slew Habib Mia! 

But they had not yet learnt to strike their 


enemy—what they had was only to wreck them- 
selves. 


In the morning, Mantai was just proceeding to- 
ward Habib Mia’s house along with his asscciates 
when the sound of an awkward cry stopped everyone's 
step. The cry was coming from Habib Mia's house. 


All dashed forward as fast as their =e could 


-carry them. 


A disaster had befallen. Last night some rich 
dishes and delicious drinks were arranged for—imeat 
and pilau were served. But the heat of the dinner that 
well suited Syed nobility did ill suit the system of 
Lalbibi, the cffspring of an awkward rustic. In the 
last watch of night, she had had a few motions and 
disgorgements and then expired. 


Habib Mia was striking his breast like a mad 
man. In а chorus his three wives wele vying with 
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one another in weeping in а nasal tone. Here had 
arrived the opportune moment. On the excellence of 
this weeping would solely depend ihe transference on 
her Lalbibi’s good fortune. 


The entire Muslim locality was 
bewildered by this bereavement. 
inconvenience was in store for one who could not 
properly give vent to his grief now. Everybody began 
io frequently wipe off tears and heave long *ighs. A 
dreadfully shocking disaster such as this hai not 
befallen the land even during the last great famine! 


ground with а 


stunnei and 


A grave was dug at the burial 


splendid eclat. The three wives performed ablution ' 


of the dead body, and funeral prayers were сйегеа. 
The body inside the coffin was shrouded in = brili- 


ant coloured-saree and a spotless white cloth sheet; 
beneath the earth lay asleep the dearly beloved Lal- 


bibi of Habib Mia... 


The Hindus, standing at a distance, 
the mourning rites wearing gloomy ‘looks. They too 
appeared overwhelmed with Habib Mia’s grief; not 
for once was the cry of vietory to mother Kali audible 
in their voice. After all, it was not wise to cisplease 
Habib Mia, the Secretary of the food committee. 


The scandalous affair happened that very night. 

Someone was out late at night in search of his 
goat. He it was who secretly informed Habib Mia: 
from. over. the dam, in the earth-coloured light of 
the moon of Dashami*, it could be clearly szen that 
some persons were at the burial ground, digging the 
grave of Lalbibi. 

Ghosts ? ‘No, not ghosts. They must pe human 
beings. Their shadows were visible in tae moon 
shine. Were they ghosts, there would have been no 
shadows. 

Habib Mia: took up a double- barrelled gun in one 
hand and a torch in the other ahd then called his 
followers. ' The party advanced on cautious steps 
through tbe mango grove. 

The intelligence was correct. Two persons were 
there. One was digging with a crow-bar and. the 
other raising earth. Their intention was transparent 
—..to rob the dead of her clothes. “Arrest .. arrest 
the rascals ....” $ 

The two men tried to run away, but failed. The 


uneven mounds of earth and the pits of the grave- 
yard made their running feet slip off, and they were 
captured. At that moment, the earth-coloured light 
of the moon of Dashami was covered by a slice of 
cloud; so the plunderers of the corpse could nof be 
recognised. 

“Who is that rascal, base- born wretch, that, wants 
to uncover the dead ?” Habib Mia flashed the power- 
ful light of his torch. 

Not the two captives alone, but the wnole party 
stood stone-dead. The torch fell down from Habib 
Mia's hand. One was Dhala Mantai, son of a devout 
Muslim, and the other Jagannath, the Brahmin priest 

( Continued On Next Col. ) 


"The possibility of . 


w:tnessed': 


E 
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AKASH РКАРІР 


(Continued From Page 197) 


in the town and the orthodox were shocked bul 
Nandini's father and mother were almost as glad 
as’ Nandini herself that Gopal's early death had not 
martyred a young and beautiful 'girl to enforced 
widowhood. The young couple received their blessings 
and left for their honeymoon. 


The next night was Divali, The house glared 


with the twinkle of countless lights and above all 


soared the Akash Pradip. Nandini, standing on the 
terrace alone, after the festival was over, watched 
the beacon of flame, calling the ancestors to earth. 
In its flames she saw her brother’s face, not troubled 


` as she had seen it two years ago, but smiling and 
. happy. He seemed to be thanking her for her sacri- 
. fice and for the service she had done him. 


“I knew you could never rest brother, as long 
as you felt you had left a gir! to live her life out in 
loneliness for you. Rest happy now—wherever you 
are. The tears streamed down her face as she felt 
а hand rest on her shoulders. It was Gauri, her friend 


.. who had come for the wedding and was staying on 
- for a few days. 


“Nandi,” said Саші affectionately, "You've 
always pretended to be. a happy-go-lucky eare-free 
girl, haven’t you? No one knows the depths of your 


`7 lovely kind nature. I'm proud to be your friend and 


may God bless you. You’ll find someone worthy of 
you sometime Nandi—Shankar was never good 


: ; enough for you. " 


* "Oh Gauri" wept Nandi, giving full vent to her 
feelings now. “I loved him. He was mine for the ask- 


` ing. But I am glad Santi has him.” 


“She can have him for all I care” replied Gauri. 
“Youre too good for him. Some dày your prince will 
come home." 


A strong wind all at once blew a great many 
of the little lights out. The Akash Pradip flickered 
and spluttered and all at once the two girls were 
standing alone there out in the dark. Only the smoke 
from the flame that had glowed a while ago ascend- 
ed into the sky like incense being offered to the 
dead. Nandini, praying that’ her brother's spirit may 


. rest in peace, held her frienc’s hand and went in- 
doors. : 





( Continued From Previous Col. ) 


-who had to bathe in the Ganga if he touched а Mus- 


lim corpse. Dhala Mantal’s hand held a crow-bar, 
Jagannath's was smeared up to elbow with the grave- 
earth. 

A few moments later, Habib Mia brought himself 
round, Suddenly he shouted in an unnatural, gro- 


tesque voice, "Beat them, batter them, flatten ihe 
rascals ! Both the scoündrels are infidels .. Sons of 
& bitch." 


But all seemed to have turned into stones. Not 
a single hand was raised. to assault them, even the 
fingers did not move а Ніле. Only in everyone's 
‘amazed confused mind was roving a riddle: how 
could the mendicant and Kali bury the hatchets so 
easily ? 


( Translated from Bengali By Sourin Choudhuri ) 





*The tenth night of a lunar fortnight. 
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By N. R. DEOBHANKAR 


HE night nurse сиё short her round in the 


children's ward and rushed towards the end . 


room from where Prof. Menon, the new patient, was 
heard groaning. As she crossed the door, a clock 
struck the midnight hour, an owl hooted nearby and 
another cry of pain escaped from the exhausted 
sufferer, 


The nurse touched his burning forehead. The 
cool impact registered slowly on his clouded consci- 
ousness and he opened his eyes. As She benz over 
him in the semi-darkness, only her face was glowing 
with the dim light of the lantern that hung from 
her left hand giving it an unearthly lustre. The 
illusion was heightened by her gentle gaze and air 
of protective concern. The patient wondered whether 
he was seeing а vision. But he was 400 weary to 
care and too ill to comprehend or answer her kind 


enquiries. She gave him a sedative with expert deft- 


ness and softly withdrew. The drug did its trick at 


last and he fell into his first deep slumber in five 


days. 


When he opened his eyes again dawn was break- 
ing. He felt lighter and not too riddled with pain. 
For the first time he was able to notice things. 
Through the window on the right he could see the sky 
reddening in the east. The balcony revealed the 
slender spire of the Mission Church stabbing the 
golden horizon. A little to the left loomed a temple 
gopuram, with its waving plume of palms. 5026 strains 
of Veena came fleating in from a girls’ hostel near- 
by, The patient felt strangely soothed. 


Then a jarring note struck his ear. There was.. 


а subdued row in the next ward. Two nurses were 
evidently having it out. Gradually the words became 
clearer: — 

‘If you can’t tie a baby’s napkin without making 
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it howl, why don’t you seek a Job їп a rationing office, 
or run а vegetable stall on the foot path?” 

“Who do you think you .are? ; Even. the Matron 
docsn’t talk to us in that tone”, came the reply. 

"I may be nobody but at least I know my job 
and like it”, snapped the first speaker. 


“After slaving here for five years on a starving 
wage you dare ask me to like the work and like the 
brats!” scowled the other. 


"If I felt like you, Lakshmi Kutty”, persisted’ the 
mcuser, “I wouldn't wait for five years or five minutes, 
I would rush to the dispensary and snatch the first 
bottle of laudanum that came to hand and drink it off 
and jump over the balcony to make pure, I wouldn't 
pollute the atmosphere of the wards", 


As the speakers moved within the Piofessaiá 
ken his gaze was riveted upon the one who was 
hauling the other over burning coals, Wasn't that 
the "Lady with the Lamp," his vision of last night, 
or was it a thousand nights ago? Yet what a contrast 
in expression! The Merciful Angel was now al 
wrath. Angels too, ИКе people, thought he, were not 
all of а peace, and seemed to be allowed their flashes 
of temper. After this profound reflection he relapsed 
into apathy once more. 

А couple of hours later the doctor came on his 
morning round. “How is the Professor?" he whispered 
to the day nurse. Prof. Menon looked up and smiled, 


"Hello, Menon," greeted the doctor, “Glad to find yog 
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looking dei Feeling better? Well, keep it up. 
We've turned the corner". 


"Sorry to have been such a nuisance, Dennis," he 
replied in a weak voice, “I was coming on.a pressing 
‘ousiness. On the way fever struck me down Hke a 
shunderbolt, Luckily I could reach you". 


“You were hardly conscious when some ойе 
brought you in. As to business, nothing can be more 
pressing than health, and you must concentrate. on 
that. Let other worries wait.” And he spoke to the 
nurse and moved on. . . 

Dr. Dennis and Prof. Menon were old friends. 
They were together in school and for sometime at 


college in Madras. Menon had recently retired as’ 


2, lecturer of a college in Madura, and Dennis was 
= popular doctor in this Mission Hospital ‘of a district 
town in Malabar. 

(2) 


One afternoon, three days later, the doctor 
dropped in for a “business chat” at the Professor’s 
instance. Since something seemed to be weighing on 
tae patient’s mind the doctor thought he might as 
well be allowed to unburden himself, especially as 
fever had left him, 


“Well, is that all your worry?” asked Dr. Dennis, 
after listening patiently to the Professor’s somewhat 
d:sjointed statemenf. “What I.gather is that an old 
aunt of yours has left you а legacy of a small cottage 
ir а coconut garden in this very town, and a similar 
bit of property to your niece, your sister's daughter. 
And you want to present the deeds, and register your 
claim, and complete all the formalities in the local 
ccurt for taking possession, Well, where is the trouble, 
then? Any half-baked lawyer could put the matter 
through in a week. Tl fix it all up for you with a 
pléader tomorrow. Do stop worrying.” 
“But I’ve to—to find the niece,” атаана the 
‘Professor tragically. 

“Find the what?” asked the doctor, not 
, 6omprehending. 

"The niece....Don't know where she is... 
what she is doing”, ` 


“Му dear Menon, what exactly do you mean? 


What riddle. is this?” 
“Well, it’s like this .... you know of” my early 
orphanhood and adversity. In my struggle to find my 
feet, I lost touch with my sister, practically my sole 





.Domt know where 
she is....or. what she is doing." 


“The niece... 


‘Amrita Bazar Patrika 


relative. The sister died .. leaving a four-year old 
daughter. Her husband married a second time, but 
lived only a few years more. As the girl grew up, her 
life was made unbearable by the stepmother. To cut 
the story short .. some six or seven years ago, when 
she was fourteen or fifteen, my niece is said to have 
run away from home with another girl of the locality 
and .... and." 


“And has not been heard of since then — is 
that it ?" asked the doctor. 

*On the contrary, she has been heard of in numer- 
ous versions. Some say she is a teacher in a girls' 
school, Some have heard she is a typist in an office. 
Others believe she has married a cinema star and 
acts in films, One thing seems nearly certain: She 
has gone through some sort of training and is earning 
a living in these very parts, Her companion has Jet 
that out to a confidant in her native town.” 


“This is a problem, to be sure" said the doctor 
thoughtfully. "Here's the Matron approaching. Let's 


.put the case before her, if you don’t mind. She has 


wide experience and deep understanding .. Do come 


` in, Matron, and give us a few minutes. The professor 


here is in a quandary and would value your advice”. 
And he explained the situation briefly. 


“Tt does appear like looking for a needle in a 
hay-stack,” remarked the Matron sympathetically. 
“But we mustn’t despair. For instance, I could begin 
the search with girls’ schools and get them combed 
through our Mission colleagues. After all, there are 
just a few schools in these parts, and most of them 
are run by us. And you know how it is with such 
affairs. If а girl has what is called a past, it soon | 
becomes a public property.” 


“Yes” agreed the doctor. “Our friends would 
know of a case like this. And in this neighbourhood 
I don’t suppose there are many girl-typists either.” 


“No, there can hardly be a dozen. I think I 


` could undertake to explore both these fields, " volun- 


teered the Matron. 

“Тһеге remains the cinema star", continued the 
doctor. “We happen to have a convalescent patient 
at present who is by way of being a big shot in that 
line, at least in Malabar. ГРН tackle him and win him 
over to our cause", 


^ “So there you are, professor", added the Matron, 
“It doesn't look so much like a wild goose chase now, 
does it ? After all, with an uncle waiting with а 
legacy, where's the difficulty of discovering a niece ? 
We shall soon get you a dozen to choose from. So 
cheer up." On this light note she rose to go and 
was about to turn, when she remembered. “By the 
way, where does she come from and what is her 
name ?" she asked. 

“Name?” repeated the professor absently. 


“The girl's name, I mean,” clarified the Matron. 

"Oh yes, of course", answered the professor. 
*"Aleppy is her native place and her name is Ammu, 
—Ammu Kutty Menon." 

“Ammu Kutty Menon?" asked the doctor and 
the Matron in the same breath. 

“Yes” confirmed the professor. 

The Matron sat down again and asked “Not 
Ammu Kutty Menon of the dark ringlets ?" 


"I know. nothing of ringlets, dark or light. Гуе, 
not yet set eyes on the girl, as I mentioned before, 
and wish to God I didn’t have to here after” growled 
the professor, full of his annoyance and not catching 
the drift of the question. “Bringing wayward maidens 
to the straight and narrow path” he grumbled “and 


( Continued On Page 212 ) 
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in between | | ‘the — 


сар to. .the genus.. кил; 
sf algennus pain- of Ceylon. The 


is. very убаа] and is ‘considered to bé the SEX 
beautiful of the three species of the genus found. in 


open it will fold close: like а. lady's fan, ала then 
ols no bigger than а man's arm; it is wonderfully 
 Jight." The strips of leaves. of this palm were used 
i ancient times and are still used for writing manu“ 
«ће Pandits. The ribs 

le remaining strips 


| and polished “by 
nk, These strips then 
anuscripts. and ‘the 

; ves are preserved for 


pith 
from which 


should be preserved in our c 


LARGEST NURSERY OF CA 


A visitor following the Wallich 
the river gate across the residential b 
Curator of the Garden behind which is si ua 
largest nursery of the Garden. Facing tow 
north from the river gate runs one of t 
attractive avenues of the garden ... the о 
Avenue with the Куа monument at the far end 

Kyd monument was erected in honour of 

(Continued On 1 





‘as their legal attorney япа spiritual guide .. 
n not cut for that role." 


г. 

” added the Matron, “It may not be half 
оц fear, Any way, let's check up a few 
he facts he has given us, doctor, before we bother 
er. And of course the search will take time. 
or mustn't excite himself too much. Shall 
to his rest now?" And she practically 
doctor with her, saying she wanted to 

about а new case, 


(3) 
ter finishing his pep-talk to the professor the 
ing morning, Dr. Dennis remarked to the Mat- 


‘Distinct improvement .. temperature down .. 
| duced =... but pain lingers. Let's push 
ра bit and fall back upon fomentation 

ар Сай. you put а special nurse on. the 


course, I'll arrange it just now” and she 


th Matron, Dennis, that extremely 
| ertaking. that ейсаќе duqu ВУ. 


“Plenty of time” s 


“you keep this for me. 


be discharged for at legat а. torin ght more" and she 
held up a packet in her hand. "It. TA go easily in- 
to that suit case of yours", she: pleaded. 

Prof. Menon was uneasy at ner agitation. She 
was evidently unhappy about something. "What 
the matter, nurse? 15 anything wrong? Whats. 
this about the packet?" he inquired gently. 


“It's just а few trinkets I have, and I 
kept safe" she replied, “1 don't know whe 
them without making a fuss. ТИ come or 
them before a week is over". Her lips quivered 
she strove to keep back the tears. 


Wil come — or send for them? I don’t under- | 
stand," said the professor. "What mystery is ME É 
nurse? Come, tell me as a friend." 

At this she burst into sobs, "I've no friends: 
except Lakshmi and she is so muddieheaded and ine 
capable of keeping a secret," .. ; ; 

"Let me help you, if. I can" persuaded 
sor earnestly. "What exactly is the tro 

"I must get away from here while 
Ill be trapped." 

"Trapped?" 

"My step-mother has. se 
home after all these years. I woul : 
go there and be married to that dn brother of 





We are а truly 

citizen can speak 

It is disconcerting, however, 

ain types in this country take 

of the freedom allowed to them. 

m is always helpful: but destruc- 

8 desire merely to break down 

1р, is most disturbing, and it is a 

| true fact that quite а few members cf free 
. India indulge in this form of pastime. - 

Especially is one disappointed to hear unbased 

sations against the existing order of things from 

о are often ignorant and quite disinterested 

he development of their mother-land. Among 

re many who disbelieve in the Five-Year Plan. 

What exactly these dissenters want as an alternative 

ifficult to fathom; but one often hears such loose 

"Oh, the Five-Year Plan. It will come 

И is а mere eye-wash. Look at the 

condition in which our country is now in". 

jan woman quite recently asked me what 

: to happen to India". “Why”, I replied 

rather astonished. “India is опе of the safest 


countries in the world. Besides, for those who 


ant them and ean afford them, no country сап 
e such comforts as India has to-day". Indeed, 
one is rich enough, one can be supremely happy 
india, not as in the U. K., for instance ..; where 
work is the lot of every woman, rich or poor, 

the poor and the lower middle classes who do 
our country, however, . and it is for these 

at the Five-Year Plan is striving to cater. 

ауе. пої studied it should do so, espe- 

r its success or failure depends as 


useWwife 


expenditure", . | 
It is because there is as yet litt. 
perhaps, that excites the criticism о 


quislings of the country. But, ^ast 


Times remarks: “After 3 years, vah 
ence has been gained in the practice | 

ing money, materials, equipment, technical 
trained supervision on particular projects 
foundation fcr progress has been laid 

the project on large scale industry de 
private enterprise is small, a good 

made in expanding iron and steel Ti 
locomotive, automobile and machine tool 

in completing the great Sindri Fertiliser 
The Bhakra Nangal Project has also eached 
completion. о 


It is not with the large industries 
which Government is planning, ho 
people, especially women, can pl 
in. The main object of the fi 
is "to raise the 
people and to o 





vegetable. 


y known as — 
p after the —— 


and 

ian vernacular name. In 

Mahogany or the Spanish 

tree is а fairly tall tree with beautiful 
age. Another species of Mahogoni has 


aves and less hard апа durable wood. 

| avenue of this species in the garden 

im the College gate to the Kyd monument 

“a lovely sight. This avenue is called Maho- 
venue. The timber of these trees is very 
е and is used for making furniture. It was 
ed much for the ship building too. The timber 
so supposed to be very durable and lasts more 
years keeping its beautiful pink colour. The 
tree is a native of Jamaica and Central 

t was introduced into the Garden towards 

id of the 18th century. Afterwards it was dis- 


Amhersira Nobilis 


tributed in different parts of the country. The bark 
is said to have febrifugal property and astringent and. 
sometimes used as a ‘substitute for Cinchona”. E 


The Banyan Avenue runs straight from 
gate and ends at the Banyan Gate on the 
limit of the Garden across the Banyan í 
shadowed by the canopy of the Great B 
Banyan botanically known as the Ficus be 
is the pride and glory of the - Garden. 
more a small forest ап a single 
goes that it started its epiphytic lif 
as usual with Banyan and Aswath : 
hus it started the life- 

-Garden was founded 

к was attacked 
branches whit 





o wishes you 


hat man. I 


uncle"? she repe ted "Oh бойт!” 


Т ay know it’s terribl but not my fault—is it?” 
ed the professor. “I ат. your mother's brother, 


have come only to pass on the 
4o you. If you see any snare in this — 


ally mean that you won't hand me 
step-mother? 
1 "Never met her". 
“Or get me married to that half-witted lout?" 
"There are no slave markets these days. You 
Are no longer а minor. You cannot be kidnapped. 
The law wil protect you,” 
And I ean follow my career?" 


7 mouth. "My 


fore disela ing y 


с "The fat was 
professor ar ; 
was narrowly 
"just see 
out of nothing" said "tbe осі 
ly she has half overheard us in 
full rein to her lurid imagination, But 
your commonsense did not see thr ug 
story?” he asked, | 
"The old terror of the stepmother ра 
reason" she pleaded and hung ner head. 
“Two dissimilar girls don't exist" comi 
Matron, turning to Prof, Menon, “Yet. mey 
live without each other. Lakshmi just thri 
bullying and scoulding she gets from An 
“I suppose it's their old link of огр 
suggested the doctor. “Ammu nearly ке 
pulling Lakshmi out of her enteric — we 
her to your room, Matron, and see if you | 
her that Prof. Menon 1s no ogre comm: 
step-mother." 
Look! Look! there's uncle coming, 
self, Viking unaided!” exclaimed Amm 
( Continued i 





nobilis is — 
splendid: 


low at the centre 


larity to those of an orchid are 


graceful racemes. The full 

`. added by the branches of 

| leaves. It was — thought in 

this tree has been extinct as a single 

this tree died at the tropical house 

toyal Botanic Garden, Kew, London, some- 
'The writer of this article subséquently pub- 
‘count of this: beautiful tree in Ше 


Chronicle inviting the attention of the 


"al world - about the · existence of this 

iful tree in the Indian Botanic Garden апа 

er gardens іп West Bengal. The tree is propagated 
etatively..as well as from seeds which of 
"alittle bit difficult task, as the visiting 


Calcutta for over 125 years. The most strik- 
in the. palmetum of the garden 1s Hyphaene 
This unique palm has much branched 

is palm is an object of considerable curiosity 
t to the visitors. In addition to these there 
alms, groups of Pandanus and groups 

ich are scientifically called Palmetum, 

d Bambusetum. The mangrove tree— 


` geographical orders while walki 


avenues of the garden. They will tl 
objects of study and interest among. 


types of plants. 


Sir Arthur W. Hill, K.C.M.G., M.A., SCD. (Camb), — 
D.Sc. (Adel), F.R.S., F.L.S., F.N.Z., Inst, V.M.H., а. 
former Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
rightly observes — “Your gardens here offer an inter- 
esting and remarkable paraliel to those other Royal. 
gardens under my charge at Kew, since Kew is only: 
a few miles from London; while your Sibpur gardens 
are within easy distance of the second city of the 
Empire and аге situated on. Ње banks of the 
Hooghly, which washes the shores of Calcutta. Roth 
our gardens suffer somewhat from being on tbe flat 
alluvial soil of the riverside; the skillof the gardener, 
however, has transformed both sides into gardens of 
high scientific interest as well as f great 
aesthetie beauty, so that they serve as a source of 
inspiration, rest and refreshment and also that tree 
whose leaves were “for the healing of the nations.” 
Then again you justly treasure in this garden your, 
renowned herbarium, which is in fact the national 
herbarium of India and is the Mecca for the stud; 
of Indian systematic botany by botanists not on 
India but from overseas, affording yet anoth 
of similarity with Kew; for. . t natic 
herbarium at Kew is the centre for y 
systematic botany both for India and for thi 

It is hoped that this our most anci 1 
largest Botanic Garden perhaps in the East 
continue to flourish with its great Banyan as a pride 
and glory of the Nation, 





LN.S. Delhi during goodwill summer crise last July berthed at. Hong Kong Dockyar 


By A. N. DAS 


pre. known as "Lord of the Seas" India was fensive functions by means of exercise 
са great naval power in the olden days when ing, the Navy also functions as the unoffi 


s sailed on seas in the East and West carry- sador of India by showing the flag in ot 
2 and spreading.the cultural heritage of the Since 1949 the Indian Fleet has carried ou 
n the Buddhist era Indian ships went as of flag-showing and training cruises to mı 
countries; шешш. East Africa, | 


India's old а me glory and traditions can 
e de lopment of the 
"to far 





ut у th flying colours Bone 
"exercises conducted in a real- 

е battle of the Ten Degree Chan- 
aman and Nicobar Islands, the en- 


hin-China in which an enemy store 'ship 
‚ the engagement with the Pakistan 
y of Bengal, and the fight with the 


arine "Tudor". 


sessment of the results of the cruise was 
Flag Officer, Rear Admiral Ballance in the 


“The programme had been so arranged 

at though the ships squadrons split up 
visiting different ports, we all congregated. at 
` sea between ports to carry out various ex- 
reises, which make officers and men more 
experienced in working as a fleet. I see-great 
value has been attained, because we have 
together for practically all the sea. pas- 

ges, and in the foreign and Commonwealth 
we have visited the Indian Navy has 

ind an extremely good name. The 

‘has shown in the various places what 
Indian sailor is like, and has also given 
dian sailor an opportunity of seeing 


г sailors are like, The. Indian Navy 


p well. in competition. with other 
pee that the. Indian Navy 


“northern terminus of the voyage. “Another two days” 


cruise from there would have earried the flotilla to 
Shanghai, whieh would have been an excellent idea 
in the background of recent  Sino-Indian entente. 
Hong Kong is in the mainland of China, but not of 
China. The Red Chinese port Shanghai would probab- 
ly be covered at an early opportunity, 


HEARTY RECEPTIONS 


It was for the first time in history that ап ndian 
ship visited Manila. And what а warm. welcome she 
received. on her first arrival at this capital port! 
Continued. good relations between the Republies of 
India апа Philippines: were assured by President 
Magsaysay when Flag Officer Rear Admiral Ballance 
and Captain A. К. Chatterjee, Commanding Officer, 
"Delhi" called on him at the Presidential . Palace. 
*Malacanang". An appreciation of the Indi 
as a modern fighting. force: was acknowle 
the President proposed training faciliti 
pine naval cadets in India, The. 
doubly purposeful, for not only 
of friendship, but it also serve 
tain extent pap ra e d and. 


ES and the Manila Chronic 

eaptioned “А Goodwill Visit" wrote: ; MO 
е: warship ss part of India’s 
© аши. | Pon missions . to 
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THE RELUCTANT GUARDIAN 


(Coniinued From Page 215) 
In great joy that morning as Prof. Menon eame into 


view through the thick palm grove. It was nearly 
& month since he had left the hospital for con- 
valeseing in the cottage, the legacy of his aunt, 
Ammu's cottage was next door and Lakshmi was 
living with her, and helping her to run the house 
and nurse the uncle. Both of them were still in the 
hospital service. This arrangement _ was arrived at 
through the Interest of Dr. Dennis and the Matron. 


“Т thought I would give you a bit of surprise", 
said the professor, as he threw himself into the cane 
chair dragged hastily into the courtyard by his niece. 

"I wish you would give such surprises daily” she 
replied happily. 

A strapping young man in short sleeves, who was 
sawing and hammering away with the zeal of a boy 


scout, stopped his labour and stood rather awkward- 
ty, mopping his face. “This is Mr. Shanker Nair” 
' said Атти, introducing him briefly. “His sister was 
.& patient in our hospital for a long time." 

“How do you do” responded the professor. “I 
hope your sister is well now”. Then with a search- 
ing lock he asked “But haven't we met before?— 
or am І just imagining?” 

"It was hardly a meeting, sir" replied Mr. Nair, 
smiling in some embarrassment, "I happened to be 
at the station that day when you got down from 
the train so ill. . . and . . . and I drove you to the 
hospital. 'That's all" . 

“Ah, that explains it. It was very kind of you. 
Well, Ammu, aren't we entitled to some coffee or some- 
thing? I had what for me is а ilong walk-and Mr. 
Nair has evidently been working hard. Oh here's 
Lakshmi, the mind-reader", he added with a smile, 
as the girl came out with steaming cups and fresh 
eatables. 

They all gathered round an improvised table and 
partook of refreshments. The two girls could hardly 
contain their joy and excitement. 

: "And what does Mr. Nair do, besides: turning out 

handy shelves for his girl friend?" asked the pro- 
fessor. The girls coloured at this and laughed and 
so did Mr. Nair. 

. "I'm in business, sir . . copra . , . coconut 
oll...... coir ropes and things like that," he replied 
modestly. 

This gathering at Ammu’s became almost a daily 
ritual of relaxation. Whenever her uncle dropped in 
of a morning he usually found Mr. Nair there working 
furiously. He would be either planting creepers, re- 
pairing the fencing, setting traps for porcupines or 
carrying out some other utility project. 


“You don’t mind his frequent visits, do you, 
Uncle?” asked Ammu shyly one morning after Mr. 
Nair had left. 

“Why should I mind?” was his cold reply. “He 
is your guest. This is your house.” 


.'Will you never cease talking that way, uncle?" 
she pleaded in distress. “Don’t you want to know 
why he comes so often?" 


"I suppose I can guess as well as another”. 

“Не has been asking me to. . . to. . . He says 
he wants to marry me." 

«Апа what do you say?” 


“Tye asked him to seek your consent.” 
Consent? — Mine? — Why ? Don’t forget our 


understanding. You're your own mistress and mv 
please yourself without let or hindrance.” 

“But I want your guidance. This is a ‘solen 
step. Must I always feel that I'm an crphan?” "Thé 
were tears in her eyes. 

"My dear girl” he replied. “I didn’t mean 
hurt you. I only want to remind you that it is n 
as if you've got to ask me. As to your young ma 
I happen rather to like him myself, Че may not 
a brilliant talker, but he is no fool Neither is | 
а social parasite. He has spoken to me of his bu: 
ness and his general interests and I find him fra) 
and upright. He has а warm heart. `Не is certai 
уа...” 

"Not so fast, uncle — not so fast, go slow," c 
in Ammu laughingly. "When he approaches you t 
morrow don't start praising him so high straigl 
away — or say yes so promptly. Keep him in su 
pense. Put him off. Make him tremble with unce 
tainty.” A flash of something like primitive fierc 


' ness lit up her face for а moment, lending it a ne 


fascination. 

The uncle smiled in spite of himself. “Ve 
well, ГП torture him till he cries опт for mercy. А! 
what about your career now?” he asked. 

"I would like to start a little Nursing Home 
my own before long. 'The Matron approves of tl 
idea. Lakshmi will work with me. Do you kno 
uncle, what he — what Mr. Nair and I have plann 
for her? Не has a cousin who also. is a bachelor ai 
we shall get them married off before they kn 
where they are!" And she laughed merrily. 

"Wil you? Hm . . . I see. . So step-mothers в 
not the only tyrants”. he observed dryly. 

“Oh, but it is only for her own good" she МЫ 


‘naively. 


“Tt always is” retorted her uncle. At this Amr 
laughed once more. 
"I don't mind your having the last word, unc 


. But don’t be such a kill-joy. Cheer up. We're all 


us going to be happy hereafter”. 

А ‘So Ammu Kutty Menon soon became Amn 
Kutty Nair and the professor's reluctant guardia: 
ship came to a formal end. But his nlece still r 
fuses to accept his release, _ 


EVEN СОП 
BEHAVES 
PARTIALLY 
SOMETIMES | 
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THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


(Continued From Page 218 ) 

end in March 31st, 1956, and there are barely 18 
months left to complete it, is to make the country 
& healthy happy Nation. 


NEED FOR AUSTERITY 


To achieve this end, the public, of which so 
large & section is women, must take an active 
interest. Productivity cannot be raised unless there 
is an upward movement, and the isolation of the 
village, which is already breaking down, is «omple- 
tely erased. A certain amount of austerity is also 
needed, the Plan points out, in the present popula- 
tion, in order to ensure raised standards for the next. 
This austerity need not, I feel, take on a hypocritical 
form of martyrdom, as is evident at times; for 
often men and women pretend to embrace the simple 
life, but are in reality enemies of the country, for 
their hoarding and secret forms of amassing wealth 
as а security for themselves and their families seem 
to be their only criterion in life. If austerities are 


practised they must be genuine So that the country 
and tbe next generation benefit. 


Another important factor, the Plan points out, 
is the "growth of population which is incrensing at 
the rate of about 1.25 per cent per annum. Family 
planning is surely an important question in which 
women should be educated, for if the population 
increases, as it is at present, it will be difficult to 
find enough “aggregate national income to keep 
pace with the growing population", Smali  invest- 
ments may help to balance the increasing population, 
but in 1950-51 savings amounted only to 5 per cent 
of the national income. “This is very low compared 
with the rates which enabled the U. S. A, Japan, 
and the U. S. S, В. to achieve the increases of 
national income. For a population growing at the 
rate of 1.25 per cent per annum, such a rate of 
saving is believed to be only just sufficient to keep 
per capita incomes constant". 


Women ean help the Five-Year Plan to succeed 
much more effectively if they begin to think more 
seriously about small savings, and abandon their 
old ideas about amassing jewels and squandering 
money on dowries and wedding feasts. As Mrs. 
Renuka Ray suggested in her broadcast talk recently, 
it would not be a bad idea for parents to give their 
daughters and sons National Savings Certificates 
instead of jewels as wedding presents. Women have 
so far, it is obvious, thought little. in terms of 
National Planning. Security for their own family 
is all that concerns them. An uncultivated field 
has to be ploughed, in this connection, and good 
strong seedlings of national economic planning plant- 
ed. Women who gre already interested in the seheme 
should do all they can to propagate the idea to 
their more ignorant sisters, Existing coffers full 
of jewels could also be turned into wealth which the 
country could use, instead of its lying as mere 
stagnant riches inviting burglars to squander it. 
The more uneducated hoarders could also he edu- 
cated to invest in small savings instead of hiding 
their wealth in mud pots or in jewels. I remember 
{һе pathetic story of a school teacher who was so 
poor that he had not even & chair to sit on in his 
Louse; but one day, the burglars deprived him of 
Fs. 15,000 which his wife had hoarded and hidden 
in а recess in thelr humple abode. The teacher was 


` 


indeed poor now. If only he had saved that money 
in small investments, or even in acquiring a better 
standard of living he would have died a happier 


man — for the poor teacher died acon after this 
burglary, 

The first Five-Year Plan intends to put forth 
an outlay of Rs. 2,069 crores; to reach this amount 
small savings are to be an important source of 
income, Неге then is a chance for women to help 
the country in a positive manner, 


PUBLIC CO-OPERATION 


A whole chapter in the first Five-Year Plan is 
devoted to “Public Co-operation in National Deve- 
lopment”, which is worth analysing, for women 
сап play an outstanding part in this essential factor. 
“A democracy working for social ends”, says the 
Plan, “has to depend on the willing assent of the 
people and not the coercive power of the State. This 
leads to the application of the principles of vo-oper- 
ation in all phases of social activity and in all the. 
functions which bring together individuals in the 
pursuit of common purposes. The field of public 
co-operation becomes in fact co-terminous with that 
of national development". The people, and here is 
where women сап play an important part, should 
work for “а common social outlook which interprets 
in terms of social justice and of a socia! order in 
which economic disparities will be greatly reduced, 
equal opportunities afforded to all, and no privilege 
or interest sustained, except in so far as it subserves 
a larger social purpose’. For this purpose to be 
achieved, the plan must be understood by one and 
all. The plan should grow from below, in district 
town and village, and above all in every home, and 
not be regarded as а top-heavy idea whicn the 
people cannot reach. This role rests with the admi- 
nistration; but here again the wives of officials can 
help by teaching their ignorant sisters the need for 
national co-operation and clear understanding. Ап 
important manner of achieving this end‘is by "com- 
munity development achieved through panchayats 
and co-operatives", and growth of village industries 
— in all of which women can рау a constructive 
part. Voluntary help is much needed to further 
the plan. 1 


Then again, as the main objective is io raise 
the standard of living, there is no point in new 
housing for instance, or sanitary arrangements being 
provided by the State if women misuse these faci- 
Mtles. Higher standards of living can be achieved 
only if women take a certain amount of pride end 
trouble in keeping up these high  standarcs, such 
as cleanliness, tidiness, and à certain amount of 


- artistic arrangement in their homes. New houses 


cluttered with laundry hanging indiscriminately 
from window sills and banisters, bathrooms kept in 
filthy conditions, rubbish thrown into a neighbour's 
compound and drains uncleaned cannot heip the 
Five-Year Plan or any national progress, leave 
alone individual happiness. In fact, the first Five- 
Year Plan, and the next quinquennia|l programme 
can only succeed if the people raise their own 
standards of living and overcome their own narrow 
prejudices, for life must be “more varied". Pundit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the Chairman of the National: 
Development Council, “calls upon all citizens of 
India to work for the fulfilment of the National 
Plan". We women can do no better than hearken 
to the call of our Prime Minister and the Nation. 
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BUY SWADESHI 


(Coniinued From Page 26) 


respect of their Indian business amount to 
Rs. 50 crores. 


CHEMICALS AND SHIPPING 


Though satisfactory progress has been made in 
various sectors of the national economy, a glance at 
the list of imports will indicate the gaps that still 
remain, During 1952-1953 India imported over Rs. 
24.86 crores worth chemicals, Rs. 87.87 crores of 
machinery and about Rs. 161 crores worth of other 
manufactured goods, These will indicate the large 
Scope that exists for expansion of the country’s 
industrial potential, 

Shipping is another important sphere where the 
country has not yet been able to catch up with the 
requirements, or even the very modest targets of the 
Five-Year Plan. While Indian ships carried almost 
the entire coastal trade last year they are able to 
secure less than 10% of the overseas freight. 


FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


The Five-Year Plan, which according to original 
estimates provided for the investment of Rs. 2069 
crores, has been revised to accelerate the tempo of 
the nation's economie development, as well as to deal 
with the problem of growing unemployment. The 
plan provides for direct investment in industry of 
Rs. 173 crores in the public sector. 

The plan also envisages total capital investment 
on industrial expansion in the private sector of the 
order of Rs, 233 crores exclusive of the estimated 
expenditure of Rs. 150 crores on replacement and 
modernisation. About 80 per cent of the investment 
in the private sector will be in respect of capital 
goods and producer goods industries, mainly iron 
and steel (Rs. 43 crores), petroleum refineries (Rs. 
64 crores), cement (Rs. 13 crores), aluminium (Rs. 9 
crores), fertilisers, heavy chemicals and power alcho- 
hol. The following table gives installed capacity and 
prcduetion in 1950-51 and the targets to be :omplet- 
ed in the plan period for selected industries. 


about 


Unit 

(1) Agricultural machinery G 
(a) Pumps power driven Numbers 

(b) Diesel Engines n 

(2) Aluminium tons 


(3) Automobiles (manufacturing only) nos, * 
(4) Bicycles Thousand 
(5) Cement 

(6) Electric Transformers 
(T) Fertiliser ; 


(i) Ammonium Sulphate tons 
(ii) Super phosphate i 
(8) Glass Industry—Sheet glass n 


(9) Heavy Chemicals : 
(i) Caustie Soda 


(ii) Soda ash ЖЕ n 

(iii) Sulphurie acid n 
(10) Iron & Steel: 

(i) Pig Iron » 

(i) Steel (Main producers) эз 
(11) Paper and board » 


(12) Petroleum & Refining : 
(i) Liquid Pet. Products 


(ii) Bitumen tons 
(13) Power Alcohol Million gallons 
(14) Locomotives nos. 
(15) Rayon: 


{ (i) Rayon filament 
! (ii) Staple fibre 


Thousand tens 
Thousand KVA 


Thousand tuns 


Million gallons 


Million ibs. 
Thousand bales 


In this connection it will be necessary to dra‘ 
attention to the bearing of swadeshi on the volum 
of employment in the country . During the war 
number of industries were started to manufacture th 
goods whose import was cut off. With the end of th 
war and revival of imports, many of these establish 
ments had to close down leading to unemploymen! 
A survey conducted by the Industrial  Englneerin 
Policy Committee revealed the existence of goo 
deal of idle engineering capacity in the country 
Still imports of engineering goods in 1952-53 wer 
over Rs. 90 crores. A comparison of the figures о 
employment in private and State-owned Zactories wi! 
be instructive. During 1951 private factories provide: 
employment to 2,299,000 workers while State-owne: 
factories employed 300,000 workers. 


. The problem of unemployment canrot be solve 
except by the creation of employment opportunitie 


which are independent of Government grants. Thi 
can only be achieved by a policy of encouraging th 


establishment, and fostering the growth, of indige 
nous industrial enterprise. * 





* Tables showing comparative figures of productio: 
and imports of selected items taken from “Achieve 
ments of Private Enterprise” issued by Employer: 
Association, Calcutta. Table of Five-Year Plan tur 
gets for the private sector taken from ‘India in 1954’ 





1950-51 1955-56 
Rated capacity Production Rated capacity Production 
33,460 34,310 64,400 80,000 
6,320 5,540 39,725. 50,006 
4,000 3,677 20,000 12,000 
30,000 4,077 30,000 30,000 
120 99 530 530 
3,194 2,692 5,016 4,550 
370 179 485 450 
78.670 46.528 1,331,270 1,20,000 
1,23,460 55,089 1,92,855 1,64,000 
11.700 5.850 52.200 26.000 
19 11 37 $3 
54 45 86 78 
150 . 99 213 192 
1,850 1,572 2,700 1,950 
. 975 976 1,550 1,280 
137 114 198 188 
| FERT — 403 
سس —— سس‎ 37.500 
13 5 21 18 
== —— 50 30 
4 س‎ 18 15 
س اشا‎ $8 28 
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‘INDIAN NAVY'S EASTERN CRUISE 


( Continued From Page 218 ) 
journalists and goodwill missions between the two 
countries. 

The Philippine Navy, the Philippine Army and 
the Philippine Government offered every help and 
courtesy and extended lavish hospitality to "Delhi". 
The friendliness shown to the Indian Navy by the 
Government of the Philippines was only matched 
by the friendliness of the people. The receptions 


organised by the Indian people and the feeling of 
elion and enthusiasm generated among them was 
overwhelming. The gay City of Manila organised 
almost a round-the-clock programme of entertain- 
ment for the Indian naval personnel through numer- 
ous official and non-official parties, sports fixtures, 
and sight-seeing trips. A special honour done to 
the Indian Navy was the traffic priority arranged 
for our naval officers. The time spent in Manila 
was most enjoyable as well as profitable. While leav- 
ing the Manila harbour the Indian cruiser passed 
aloug two heavy U.S. Fleet carriers, “Hornet” and 
“Boxer.” As is naval practice on such occasions, there 
was an immediate exchange of salutes between the 
Indian and the U.S. carriers. Two U.S. helicopters 
orbited “Delhi” from a close range and some scream- 
ing U.S. Jets flew past her. 


At Hong Kong, Singapore, Penang and in other 
places also the Indian flotilla was given hearty re- 
ceptions, and generous hospitality and entertainments 
were provided. At Penang Indian sailors were given 
free transport in public buses and the Penang Hill 
Cable Railway. The heads of administrations at all 
the ports visited received our Seniormost Officers, 
as did the Philippine President in Manila and the 
Thai Prime Minister Marshal Pibul Sangram at 
Bangkok. The courtesy calls made on the principal 
officials and service chiefs were returned by visits 
paid to the flagship. Foreign diplomatic heads 
attended the official functions arranged in connec- 
tion with the Indian flotilla’s visit. Indian missions 
and the Indian community held grand receptions for 
the Indian Navy, which were largely attended. The 
interest created in these countries by the Indian 
Navy could be seen from the streams of people that 
eame to visit the ships. On occasions it became a 
problem to control the crowd of visitors. 


SAILORS’ LIFE & DUTIES 


А word now about the life and. ‘routine of our 
sailors. Life at sea is not all a pleasure cruise 
when one considers the hardship and rigour that 
sailors have to undergo, Living accommodation in 
a warship is cramped as every inch of space has 
to be utilised to fit in all the equipments so neces- 
sary for naval operations. Water has to be rationed 
in spite of water being all around, and fresh food 
is not always available. A modern warship is a 
gigantic steel-box, a regular ‘box of tricks’ carrying 
ali kinds of highly technical equipment and machi- 
nery — guns, torpedoes, radio, radar, and other 
scientific devices. When exercises start, the whole 
ship is geared into full action. For the senior ship, 
it is necessary to pass orders frequently to the 
squadron, so that each ship knows exactly what 15 
to be done. These orders are passed by wireless, 
radio telephony, flags and lamps flashing morse. 
During exercises all officers and men have to pro- 
eeed to their appointed posts, every single man of 
ali branches having а special place and а job oi 


his own, 'The hub of activity is the bridge and the 
operations room from where battles are conducted 
now-a-days. 

The Indian Navy is a highly technical service, 
and with the development of modern armament the 


duties of both officers and men in it have become 
increasingly specialised. A ship is a self-contained 
unit.and needs the services of all manner of men, 
from cooks to highly qualified engineers. Taking the 
Officers first, the cadre consists of five branches, 
namely, the Executive, Engineering, Electrical, Sup- 
ply and Secretariat, Instructor, and Medical branch- 
es. The Executive Branch includes those officers 
who are generally responsible for the efficiency and 


- use of weapons, for the handling of the ships and 


boats, for navigation, minesweeping, communication, 
submarine detection, and for, what may be loosely 
termed, general duties. The Officer of the Watch, 
responsible for the ship's safety at sea, is always 
ап. Officer of the Executive Branch as is his coun- 
terpart in the harbour, the Officer of the Bay. Offic-. 
ers of this Branch are the only persons who can 
take command of ships. This is also the Branch 
from which pilots for Naval Aviation are obtained. 
Officers of the Engineering Branch are responsible 
for the maintenance ‘and operation of the. ship's 
machinery, while the electrical equipment of ships 
in all its aspects is looked after by Officers of the 
Electrical . Branch. The maintenance of pay, cash, 
victualling and stores, accounts and the secretarial 
duties. are the responsibility of the Officers of the 
Supply and Secretariat Branch; while Officers of the 
Inspector Branch are.the School-masters, who teach 
the theory in all aspects, including navigation, gun- 
nery, ete., both in naval schools, ashore and in ships. 
Officers of the Medical Branch are responsible for 
ensuring that the men of the Navy are fighting fit. 


THE WARSHIP : А FLOATING HOME 


A warship is a floating home for all officers and 
ratings aboard. To keep this Home clean and effici- 


-ent, various types of jobs have to be'done. The day's 


programme is carefully planned, so that enough time 
is available for leisure and recreation. АП ratings 
are divided into sections which are termed “watch- 


;es", and a certain number of ratings is always on 


duty day and night. 


At 6-30, the ship's comoany falls in and is re- 
ported present by the Chief Boatswain's Mate io 
the Duty Officer. The physical Training Instructors 
take charge and give them- exercise for fifteen 
minutes, after which the Chief. Boatswain's Mate 
under directions from the Executive Officer details 
ihe seamen ratings to their various duties Some 
seamen ratings under the charge of a. Petty Officer 
clean all the wood and steel decks with sea water 
and others are sent down to clean their mess decks. 
The ratings of various technical branches commence 
the routine work of maintenance of mechanical and 
electrical equipment for -which their branches are 
responsible. The ratings of the Supply Branch аге 
busy issuing rations and the cooks are engaged since 
4-30 preparing the morning meals. At 7-55 the 
Boatswain's Mate goes round with his Boatswain’s 
pipe calling all hands to breakfast and at 8-00 “col- 
ours" are sounded when thé ship’s Ensign (war- 
ship’s flag) is hoisted with due ceremony. At 9-00 
except on Sundays and holidays, as soon as breakfast 
is over all ratings fall in again and are detailed to 


{ Continued On Page 240 ), 
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NATIONAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


(Continued From Page 28) 
dearth of craftsmen in the country-side and training- 
cum-production centres have been set up to raise '& 
corps of these craftsmen. 
THE INTEGRATED APPROACH 

It wil! have been Seen from a study of what has 
been said above that the striking feature ` of 
the Community Development Programme is an 
integrated approach to the problems of the rural 
life. Here it differs from the rural development 
work undertaken during the last three decades. А 
man does not live his life in segments; attention should 
be simultaneously and equally bestowed on all aspects 
of his life, When different departments of the Gov- 
ernment, as it has been very aptly summarised in the 
Five-Year Plan, approach the villager each from the 
aspect of.its own work, the effect on the villager is 
apt to be confusing and no permanent impression is 
created. The peasant’s life is not cut into segments 
in the way the Government’s activities are apt to be; 
the approach to the villager has, therefore, to be a 
co-ordinated one and has to comprehend his whole 
life. In formulating the fundamentals of the Com- 
munity Development Programme advantage has been 
taken of the experience of rural experiments initiated 
in various parts of ‘India: No better summing-up of 
these features could be made than that in the Five- 
. Year Plan which has said that (1) programmes built 
on the co-operation of the people have-more chances 
of abiding success than those forced down on them, 
Gi) unless the people themselves feel that a pro- 
gramme 15 theirs and value it as a practical contribu- 
tion to their own welfare, no substantial results will 
be‘ achieved, (ii) programmes largely dependent on 
expenditure by the Government with only a nominal 
‘measure of the elements of self-help and co-operation 
of the villagers are not likely to endure, (iv) advice 
and precept are of no avail unless they are backed by 
practical aids, and (v) the approach to the villager 
would be in terms of his own experience and, prob- 
lems, conceived on the pattern of simplicity. But the 
most important of all these is that there has to be 
а dominant purpose round which the enthusiasm of 
the people can be aroused and sustained, a purpose 
which can draw forth froni the people and those who 
assist them on behalf of the Government, Ше will 
to work as well a sense of urgency. -The “alm should 


be to create. in the rural population a burning desire 
for a higher standard: of living—a will to live better. 
These lessons from the experience of the past have 
been brought together in the conception and concrete 
formulation of the Community, Development Pro- 
gramme, If the conception is radically bold, its 
execution is formidably difficult but certainly. not 
impossible of attainment. 


NATIONAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


The Nationa] Extension Service is a logical corol- 
lary to, and inescapable amplification of, the 


"normal. 


Community Development Programme. Its primary 
objective is to initiate intensive rural work which 
would reach every farmer and assist in the co-ordi- 
nated development of rural life as a whole. The target 
is' to establish extension organisations so as to bring 
the entire country under extensive development with- 


‘in а period of ten years. During the period of the 


Plan, about 1,20,000 villages are to be brought within 
the operations of the extension, that is, nearly one- 


fourth of the rural population. The extension work 


covers activities relating to agriculture, co-operation, 
veterinary and fishery, irrigation, medical, public 
health and sanitation, education, communication, 
and village arts, crafts and industries. 


In West Bengal National Extension Service Blocks 
have been started on the basis of every 100 villages 
in one thana having more or less 66,000 persons. 
Since July, 1954,. six such Blocks have been working 
and another nine are expected to be inaugurated by 


‘the 2nd October, 1954. It is intended to cover West 


Bengal with fifty-two National Extension Blocks be- 
fore the period of the first Five-Year Plan is out. The 
estimated expenditure for each Block during a 
period of three years is Rs. 9.5 lakhs of which Rs. 1 
lakh are ear-marked for agriculture, co-operation, 
veterinary and fishery, Rs. 3 lakhs will provide short- 
term credit to the agriculturist through the Reserve 
Bank, Rs. 40,000 will be spent for irrigation, Rs, 45,000 
for medical, public health and sanitation, Rs. 40,000 


"will be “utilised towards education, Rs. 49,000 towards 


communication and Rs. 1 lakh will be used for village 
arts, crafts and industries. Whatever measures аге 


„initiated with these specific financial provisions, 


those will be in addition to, and supplement, the 
developmental activities of the varicus 
Departments of the Government, It has bzen provided 
in the general set-up of the scheme that some of 
the National Extension Service Blocks will later be 
converted into Community Development Blocks for 
more intensive development. 

А few words about the organisational set-up of a 
Block wovld not be out of place. Each Block will 


-have a Block Development Officer who wil be assisted 
“py the Agricultural Extension Officer, one Inspector 


of Co-operative Societies, one agriculture demons- 
trator, one fitter mechanic, one veterinary assistant 
surgeon, two veterinary field assistants, one Medical 


"Officer, two Health Assistants, one Midwife, one 


Multi-purpose Overseer, ten Multi- -purpose village 


level workers, and two Social Education Organisers. 


The Block Development Officer will be respon- 
sible for working the National Extension Ser- 
vice Programme. His -function will be mainly 
to co-ordinate the activities of the officers represen*- 
ing different Departments, make them work together 
as a-team-and present the programme to the public 


22: 


as a comprehensive and compact plan’ for people’s 
‚ welfare, The Multi-purpose village level. workers will 
function as joint agents оѓ all the , Departments 
'eoncerned with the development activities in the 
Blocks. ' 


The National Extension Service Blocks will be 
taken in, groups of three and in the districts where 
such Blocks will be located there will be a District 
Development, Officer under the Collector to . exercise 
general supervision on the work in the Individual 
Blocks. The District Development Officer wil also 
look after local development "work and other deve- 
lopment schemes, operating in-the district, оп 
-behalf of -the Collector. d. d 


-PRINCIPLES BEHIND THE SCHEME 


As the very name National Extension implies, 
its fundamental principle is to so extend continually 
our developmental activities that they reach out to 
the villager even in the remote corner of the country 
and enthuse him to take an active part in the fur- 
therance of the measures. which ‘will benefit-not only 
him but also every individual with whom his every- 
day life is socially and economically ' associated. 
Extension is a continuous process designed to make 
the rural people aware oftheir’ problems, and' indicat- 


ing to them the means by which he, can solve them. It 
involves not only education’ of the rural people in 
determining their problems and: the methods of 
solving them, but also inspiring ‘them’ towards posi- 
tive action in doing so. And it ‘is most important: that 


the extension service retains its ‘character of con- 


tinued utility to the rural areas which they serve. The 
extension methods should apply as much to the mind 
as to things material. There is a definite point in 
making a start in the ‘National Extension . ` Service 
Biocks with such items as’ ‘agriculture, social educa- 
tion, health, sanitation ete. These subjects are not 
random choices. The Planning Commission uttered 
a word of caution to all who had been in charge of 
formulating the programme of action. It warned that 
the confidence of the, villager was, gained with 
difficulty and lost easily. It.was, therefore, of the 
essence of extension that the initial ‘start wag made 
with items whose usefulness to the cultivator in 
increasing agricultural production . had been well 
established, It was only, after sufficient confidence had 
been gained that comparatively untried measures could 
be put forward, and even these should be held out as 
experiments until the ‘people chad found. the answer 
for themselves. The immediate effect, the Planning 
Commission visualised, of.the first impact of an exten- 
sion organisation would be to increase ` “the demands 
of the cultivator for credit, ‘supplies . and implements. 
Extension activities would be adversely affected if 


arrangements could not be made for supplying the 
needs that they would generate. These words of 
practical wisdom and eaution have been borne iu 
mind in selecting the spheres of initial action in the 
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programme of both the Community Development 


- Projects and National Extension Service Blocks, Con- 


siderable thought has been given to the formulation 
of the schemes so that the maximum results of 
concrete character can possibly be achieved within 
the shortest possible space of time, enlisting the 
greatest common measure of people's co-operation 
and active participation. 


There is no denying that the Community 
Development Programme and the National Exten- 
sion Service are the boldest human experiments 
which the Government have initiated in thelr all- 
out efforts towards securing a better life and better 
living of the common man, The objective of these 
measures is not merely to ensure an ad hoc change 
but to achieve a lasting transformation — trans- 


formation of outlook, social, economie mental 
and moral. The objectives of these experiments 
can be fulfilled only to the extent that the people at 
large can be pursuaded to identify them with their 
own aspirations and come forward to render willing 
service for their achievement. Those who are entrust- 
ed with the responsibility for implementing these 
measures must not rest content merely by acquainting 
the rural people with the details of each single 
Scheme. or measure for development but they must 
indicate the kind of future which all these schemes 
taken together would build up. It is the totality of 
the picture, an integral understanding of the various 
parts that will create real enthusiasm in, and carry 
conviction with, the people. We must emphasise the 
human aspect of the schemes, We have to see and show 
what difference these measures will make to the indivi- 
dual and personal lives of countless people. Every 
Scheme, incorporated in the Community Development 
Programme or the National Extension Service, must 
be Viewed in the perspective of the village, of the 
individual and of'the small group. In that perspective 
only, the Programme can cease to be vague and 
remote and spring into reality in intimate, familiar 
and eongenial surroundings. All who are associated 
with the public administration of the country in one 
way or another have a responsibility in acquiring 
this vivid understanding and conveying it to Ше 
people. We must have falth born of understanding, 
in durselves, in the people and in the cause we have 
been striving for. We must eliminate the self for 
the service. We may have temporary reverses and set- 
backs but we must not own defeat. Man may be 
destroyed but not defeated. Never was the nation 
faced with а greater trial. But there is no reason 
why we should not succeed. 
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e stron 
ео of the jungle : j 
the unsettled times necessitated: the formation 
villages. In those parts of the country where re 
“ons of defence were not pressing, where physical 
conditions of the surface did aot allow compact 
ttlements or in dry tracts where the size of the 
ltivating group is limited by the water supply, 
red settlements are dominating. 


The villages on the east coast region of southern 
India are more or less compact and uniform groups, 
on sites open and commodious. An open maidan or 
village green is usually found in the centre. Here 
;. the villagers gather on festive occasions, and 4 raised 

‘platform round a banyan or other tree serves as the 
meeting place for the panchayat, the council ot vil- 
lage elders, In a marked contrast to the state of 
1 сіп the more western and northern districts 
ttlements commonly do not retain any trace of 
tion, 
"The social organisation Їп this region is more 
tinguished than elsewhere. Blocks of  nouses 
divided from one another by streets and lanes runn- 
ing from east to west and north to south cre iu- 
‚ habited by different classes and castes. The oblong 
houses of the well-to-do «cultivators are built either 
of. bricks ог mud - or. of stone 
ere available and are founded | 
on a solid basement. The wid 
of mud walls in India is not : 


the. fact that thick 
e. cooler than brick, 

| е more common. 
€ her parts of пч | 


kedly from pe 


those tracts where rain 
during the monsoon. The type of slop 
Тгауапеоге differs very much from th. 


. parts and resembles the Burmese and. 


The ends of the gables are raised above. th 

of the ridge and the opening of the proj 

is closed with carved wood. "The lower par 
roof is flattened down towards the edge. 
terior of the home is built round a kind of о 
into which the inner slopes of the roof drain 
which is surrounded by a pillared verandah, © 


The.villages. оѓ. е Deccan Trap Region. 
ing from Mysore. to southern. Madhya’ Pra 
cluding the western portions of Madras an 
as well as large parts of western Hyderaba 
to have been fortified in some fashion о 
Defensive. ring walls were the usual fortific: 
former troublesome times against Pindari 
attacks of the Mahratta cavalry. Man 
walled or unwalled, have ап old fort on hf 
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moving picture show ir 

picture industry has 

‚ difficulty, and has known _ a5 E . For 

Industry that had no powerful friend without to foster 

© Or help its growth, the progress it has made and the 
position it has gained in terms of an art-industry can 

9n no count be said to be slight. 


AN tl gress it has, so far romantically 
ае! must be credited to the untiring spirit of 
pioneership that marked the activities of its early 
enthusiasts like Hira Lal Sen, D. G. Phalke, J. Р. 
Madan, Anadi Bose, P. Venkiah, В. Prakash and 
others. 
г Despite all the carping criticism levelled at the 
door of the Government in the matter of its alleged 
pathy to the well-being of the Indian film indus- 
it is interesting to observe that it is the present 
istrative authorities whose initiative іп 
aining the true conditions of the industry and 
issessing its potentialities аз а national force have 
led to an all-round serious notice being taken 
e Indian films now. 


i it has to be conceded in all fairness that what- 

ever the strides made by the Indian fim on an 

. industrial footing, it had all the shortcomings and 

. Umitations of private enterprise. That for all the 

big money spun by many Indian films making box- 
ce history, it has nót as yet found a stable and 
nfldent leg to stand upon, and both sunshine and 
in have been beating on it 


nomic pulse. | CR 
For all this, the observant 

at heart to know that plenty of | : 
capital does not smoothly flow into 
ensure its unhampered forging. ahead, 
certainly pertinently enquire why this 
why beneath all its superficial gloss 
and high stock, the Indian industry is 
sick child yelling for sustenance, for brea 


SHRINKACE OF MARKET 


Economie pundits and apologists of the. 
are known for their fervour of ascribing 


time of the Indian cinema muth to t 
shrinkage of the market due to the politi 
of the country as much as to the ^ 


From the volume of capital investm 
the film industry stands second in India 
the annual attendance of about sixt 
people, from the constantly increasing 
cinema houses, film’ studios, proi т 
tors, the picture one for 
the industry is certainly а fl 
milk and honey. Even the wage | 
put itself at the position of the fourt) 
EY габ 
Are we then to Os 
industry asa wı опе 
managed trick аз : 

I for myself do n 
ledge. of. things, 
penury are bot. 
industry, gi 

ET 





entre where the-people used to gather іа 
anger. ^ 


these defences are still to be found 
The зоа were and to a great 


ing lanes. Sometimes only one or two 
e enough ‘to admit a bullock eart. 


Шш pet is к for the aite. ^ 


‘WINDOWS RARE 


Pretentious homes are. constructed of mud or 
sundried bricks which both are cooling in the hot 
weather and owing to the stiffness of the clay and 
the light rainfall require little expenditure on re- 
pairs. А plinth of basalt is first iaid, where avail 
able, upon whieh a frame work of wood is placed 
the intervals of the frame are filled up with bricks. 
or mud. The roofs generally are either uled or 
thatched. Double storied houses have their upper 
story often ornamented by picturesque carved wooden 
balconies and projecting windows. In rural houses. 
of the old type windows are rare, but towards the 
desert windsails are put through the roof, Sumo: & 
necessity in the extreme heat. 


In the plains villages of the Punjab a great 
number of homes is closely thrown together as яє- 
cident may have dictated generally on ground raised 
above the surrounding country with due regar 
the convenience of. goodwater supply. Econ 
space is everything especially in highly 
districts; The hill settlements. o 
Kashmir are quite different from 
they lie scattered in picturesque [ 


In the crowded and often. walled villages 
flat mud roofs are much used, People sleep nere i 





in Orissa the walls of the houses are frequently y 
: decorated with various devices done in white colour. 


is kept in the lane outside the door leaned against 
‘the wall Occasionally grain is kept on the roof in 
amall conical thatched receptacles made of cotton 
wigs. 
The proximity of a village in the plains is known 
he superior quality of the crops and the careful 
ing of the fields forming the highly manured 
of land adjoining the homestcads. The roads 
re they converge on the village are hemmed :n 
with thorn hedges in order to prevent cattle break- 
ing through when on their way lo grazing. They 


are: generally broad enough to admit a cart but 
frequently end blind in an alley. In the case of 
larger settlements each ward has its separate ən- 
trance with a gateway and is eut off internally from 
{һе rest of the village. 


HOME IN HILLS 
e home in the hills are constructed cf dry 
ough stone plastered on both sides with 


rth. Two or eveu three 
The upper stories have 


d Sheep, the 
During summer 


landed proprietors | 
on an elevated position, built 
with tiles. ` 

In eastern Bihar the villages are ere 
higher and drier spots, they are cons 
ferent from those of the neighbourit 
sites almost completely lack trees, wit 
tion of some single. useful: trees іп 
compounds. Any particle of jungle is car 
down. 


Another difference from the Bengal: 
those of the Gangetic plains lies in the 
settlement as a rule is confined 
straggling street with homes on either 
sionally other rows or lanes strike off fro) 
Street. 
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TRADE ENQUIRIES INVITED 
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à D. N. CHOUDHURY DOT 
Besides other hig mills he also pioneered the following two progressive. 
о mills of Bengal | : 1m 





response, Ind! 

peri iments and risks 

art's sake. If № has already 
its own way, critics are а 


ie justi n aski 
ong is the twilight going to continue if we are 


really serious about the place that should be due to 
ts counterparts in the world. 


| Cinema in India started аз а mere moving re- 

presentation of narratives and the audience, in view 

of ty and due to his patriotism for every- 

. thing swadeshi and his ignorance of the progress 

made elsewhere, accepted the same either with hys- 

terical enthusiasm in case of some or with philoso- 

phie resignation in case of others. He never ques- 

tioned about details or technique. There is nothing 

ng, However, in photographie representation of 

, mythologies, histories, fictions etc. These re- 

nti ons must, however, be true either to pre- 

cts or to the facts of the past and they 

ss these truths in such terms that the 

‹ T ж today gets a perspective of the new 

{zons opening out to his life or of the past giving 

n inkling of these horizons. Our pioneers, lacking 

nd imaginations, overlooked these and simi- 

Лаг factors because of the simple reason that they 

. had to show immediate return to the financiers and 

-thus box office motive came to be their established 

: tradition. Exceptions apart, we have not been able 

о free ourselves from the grip of this commercial 

aspect of it. The result ís we have not much of class 

etures to our credit and, compared to world stan- 
же are practically nowhere. 


EN STAGNATION 


ау not be still so ignorant of the means 

hereby the spectators reactions can be fused with 
í ; nee emotional 
knowledge we 


be ng so much ac- 
Success and more 


na‏ و 
discerning and unless it e‏ 
may continue to remain а‏ 
or gamble but never a serious s form‏ 


SENSE OF UNREALITY 


I will again contend that, excep 
Indian films have seldom touched the | 


so remote from the social trends of ot 
their outward forms at no time reflect the 
of the majority of the people, There Ís 2 i 
reality in the whole atmosphere, US 


It is for us artistes and directors 
who regard film as a definite cont 
future of our country to start a movement 
citate the industry from its present low de 
have to inject a tremendous n ) 
derstanding of this new form of агі 
in the dynamic as opposed to 
pictures of tomorrow. We have 
film societies and. it is time w 
bined, otherwise we cannot. dive 
tions towards which the indus 
obvious reasons which need not. 
After all if we до not take 
the present: moo: igs we cannot give 


we аге тан cm ; 
now and us future. 





gle grass is 
climbers and brushwood that are 
wood. The walls are made 
Stockading work, covered with mud 
d with lime of cowdung. 
Nagpur small and disorderly clustered 
prevalent. The houses are huddled to- 


without any arrangement. In the more 
jart of Orissa and Andhra as well as large 
adhya Pradesh the homes are arranged га 

gus rows. In the more remote parts :he 

is between the houses cannot always be 
id, as it sometimes has no link with 
roughfare. The village is reached by a 


i thatched, tiled and 

d buildings are rare. More pretentious 

in Orissa have a second sloping roof of 

protects the homes from burning out in 

fire. Should the thatch burn it would 

vithout doing harm to the interior of «ha 

гу Oriya of sufficient means will endea- 
this kind ot roufing. 

а house of the lower classes is a circular, 

yra — ‘thatched struc- 

; ork ofe Et 


on and another. one. ргойисет — and 
$ should have thus augmented. collective 
national prosperity is still bogged down to the sorry 


position of individual weals and woes, What is | 


wanting most in the Indian film industry is the 
piloting of its course, planning of its output апа 
pooling of its resources by. men that know their job 
and ean be trusted with leadership flowing from а 
will to serve the industry truly and well. 


INDIA GOVERNMENT'S POLICY 


It is a happy sign of the times that the Govern- 
ment of India have visualised the great artistic and 
economic. possibilities of this live form of industry - 
bred. оп: continual public warmth, I would not “go. 


so far аз to say that in their new planning about = 


helping the destiny. of our film industry the Govern- 
ment is being. guided by. the best of brains. But cer- 
tainly the Government can glibly claim to say. that. 
it is trying and thinking hard to see the Indian fil 
blossom into a fine medium of national € 
education and healthy entertainment. The 

recently been а lot of loose and irate. alk al 
Government taking only a lacon : 

whole case of the Indian film’ | 

empty idealism. Now, this is utter тах 


The Government На he Film E 


"West 

Bengal Chief Minister's ея ment on ‘the. floor of 
the Legislative Assembly th day, in connection 
with the new Cinema Bill, to see halcyon days for the. . 
Bengali film industry eloquently proved his anxious 
atter. The country can 

nd 


talents à гв 8 
economy scale: 
"odi 





2 
the matter of film 
а force to be reckoned 
‚а wielder of social and moral influence. _ 
; "This latter aspect has naturally invested ihe 
cinema with a much greater responsibility than what 
inarily belongs to an. industry. A businessman is 
concerned with the proper marketing of his 
collecting a fair amount of profit. A film- 
rry does not end there. No doubt, profit is 
motive force behind all his activities, but it is not 
"ah of it. He is also concerned with the reaction his 
merchandize produces on his customers. Herein is the 
big difference between cinema and other major in- 


dustries. 


Motion picture claims to be an art in addition 
eing a big industry. There is quite good justifica- 
г this claim. A surprisingly large number of 
ris goes into the making of a film—histrio- 
ance, music, painting, drama, poetry, 


into one composite whole—by what- 

m him, the director or the pro- 

a supreme artist himself, otherwise 

othe finished product would be anything but а work 
of ar 


- STANDS ON DIFFERENT FOOTING 


As an art-form which is also an industry, 
thus stands altogether on a different footing 
-to-other forms of trade and commerce. As 
) claims certain exemptions, generally 
ne arts, in the matter of evalua- 
ought-contents and its repereussion on 
rder of things. This calls for a closer 

me basic factors. 
is an.art, it is not an individualis- 
е а painting or a book of poetry. А 
poet has only himself to please. He 

> fulfilment of ап. 


all possible | i 
OBJECTIVE OF FILM-MA 


Therefore, the mere com 
profit should not be the guiding fa 
ness. It leads only to cheap sensatio 
lation of unnatural desires, as that 
way of making money. The profiteer is only 
ed in the pile he can make in the least 
without the least concern for the other 
film business. This should not be the obje 
film-maker who claims his medium to be an 


The object of all arts is to enrich life- 
it with a sustaining power that makes 
living. How many among our film-m 

the significance of this basic tru 

have been blinded by the lure of аг 

and this has-been taking their products ал 
life. This is having a disastrous effect. 
structure of the film industry. As t! 

ficial glamour wears off—as it is b 

its dose сап be increased Hke that 
—people become fed up and turn away froi 
unreal stuff. On the one hand, it results 
mic ruination; on the other, these glamorous 
trosities on celluloid tog misty, the sobe 
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